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PAPAL PRETENSIONS AND CIVIE ALLEGIANCE. 


Truty may it be sail History re- 
peats itself. What stronger or 
stranger illustration of this could 
be desired than the recurrence now 
of those fruitful topics of contro- 
versy and strife concerring Papal 
Supremacy, that distracted Christian 
States during the middle ages, and 
deluged Europe with blood. In our 
day when the Popedom has been 
shorn of its medieval glory, when 
its temporal power has departed, 
and even its spiritual authority is 
openly derided by multitudes of 
rebellious subjects, and is, besides, 
everywhere on the wane, it certainly 
appears most strange that such a 
time should be chosen for reviving 
pretensions toa Divine Supremacy 
in things temporal as well as 
spiritual—a supremacy which the 
most Roman Catholic of countries 
resisted and spurned even in the 
darkest ages. 

But so it is. The Papacy once 
more claims, in no faint or hesitating 
tones, supreme and undivided autho- 
rity, as of divine right, over all 
baptized Christendom. Papal in- 
fallibility is now affirmed, with a 
degree of amplitude and thorough- 


ness such as never was attempted 
in the darkest ages by the most 
aspiring and audacious Popes. UlI- 
tramontane dogma, in its most 
intolerant and revolting character- 
istics, is openly inculcated. An 
ascendency is avowedly contem- 
plated that would sit likea nightmare 
on the intellect of the nation, and 
only permit the cultivation of 
Science, Literature and the Arts, ia 
so faras they served Ultramontane 
purposes. All this, and far more 
in the same spirit, is now attempted 
to be imposed on the intelligence of 
the Roman Catholic laity. A thor- 
ough belief in accordance therewith, 
is declared to be “ essential to sa’- 
vation,” while to doubt or reject 
incurs the penalty of anathema ! 
What wonder when Ultramontane 
dogma is thus offensively paraded 
to scandalize and shame the en- 
lightened liberality and charity of 
modern civilization—what wonder, 
we say, if Sovereign States should, 
under such provocation, revert to 
the lessons of the past, and take 
timely precautions to curb the 
insolence of Papal pretensions, and 
uphold the supreme jurisdiction of 
1 
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the civil law. Is it not a necessary 
consequence that such should be 
done ? 

Thus it is that questions which 
commenced to agitate Christendom 
long centuries ago, crop up again, 
invite discussion, and come to have 
a deep significance in our own day. 
A “good Catholic,” says Ultra- 
montane dogma, is one who harkens 
with the unquestioning docility of a 
child, and a full, implicit faith to 
the teaching of the Church—who, 
in “blind obedience,” utterly 
abandons his own reason, surrenders 
absolutely his own judgment in all 
things to the guidance of spiritual 
authority, and accepts unreservedly 
the ex cathedra utterances of the 
Pope as the veritable voice of God! 

Such briefly and simply is the 
Ultramontane definition of a “good 
Catholic,” and though we are happy 
to believe there are very few such 
to be found among the educated 
laity, still it cannot be a matter of 
surprise if, in consequence of such 
teaching, doubts should again arise 
in Protestant minds whether a 
“good Catholic” in this Ultra- 
montane sense, could possibly be at 
the same time a good citizen and 
loyal subject ? 

It was the ignoble boast, worthy 
of the feeble intellect of the per- 
vert Peer who made it, that he was 
“a Roman Catholic first, and an 
Englishman after.” This is in 
strict and harmonious accordance 
with the true spirit of the Papacy— 
“ Give your undivided allegiance in 
all things, your heart and soul to 
Rome, then be anything afterwards.”’ 
Theoretically, this may be harmless 
enough in the light of the nineteenth 
century, when our free institutions 
and constitutional liberties are so 
well secured, and more especially 
when the vast majority of educated 
Roman Catholics spurn such slavish 
teaching as indignantly as any 
Protestant. This is a vital point to 
be kept in view; for were it other- 
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wise—were it possible for Ultra- 
montanism to acquire such an 
ascendancy as would impose its 
detestable yoke of mental bondage 
on the Roman Catholics of the 
world, and inspire them with the 
wicked intolerance of its own spirit, 
why, then, the simple and inevitable 
result would be wars of extermina- 
tion. Ultramontanism gould then 
be on a par with Red Communism, 
and society should be protected at 
all hazards. 

These topics carry us back to the 
medigval ages, when, undoubtedly, 
the belief was prevalent throughout 
Roman Catholic Europe that the 
pretensions of the Papacy were 
wholly irreconcilable with the 
sovereign rights of States. Long 
prior to the Reformation, the Popes 
flooded not only Italy, but Europe 
with blood, in attempts to assert 
and establish their claims to temporal 
as well as spiritual supremacy. In 
self-defence, R@Aan Catholic nations 
had to resist t#® insatiable ambition 
of the Popes, and thus during many 
centuries the Papacy was embroiled 
in continued disputes and successive 
wars, not along with the sovereign 
States of It but also with 
France, Germany, Spain, and 
England. Thus the great majority 
of the wars that desolated Europe 
from the tenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury were principally caused by the 
aggressive spirit that inspired the 
policy of the Pontiffs, or were 
encouraged by them with a view to 
the further aggrandisement of the 
Holy See. Their desire, the main- 
spring of their policy during those 
ages, was to establish their preten- 
sions to universal dominion, by 
subjugating and trampling on the 
sovereign and supreme rights of 
nations. 

If “history is philosophy teach- 
ing by examples,” it becomes us to 
note well its facts, that we may 
draw practical wisdom from them. 

Now we have it proclaimed as an 
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infallible truth that Popery knows 
no change—that it has always been 
the same, and remains the same. 
Assuming this to be so, the ques- 
tion arises, Why is not Pius 1X. a 
Gregory VIL? Why is it that the 
Europe of to-day is not desolated 
by Papal ambition as in the middle 
ages? Is not the answer to be 
found in@he expansion of national 
liberties, the spread of intelligence, 
the moral and social developments 
of progress—all, in fact, that goes to 
wale up the sum of “ modern civil- 
ization,” with which to assert the 
Papacy should place itself in accord 
has been pronounced by the Pope, 
ex cathedra, to be “a damnable 
heresy ! ” 

The logical conclusion, then, just 
comes to this, that had the Papacy 
of to-day the same powers and op- 
portunities that were at its com- 
mand in the middle ages its course 
of action would be exactly similar. 
It would desolate Christian Europe 
with ruthless wars for the exter- 
mination of heretics, and to impose 
its degrading yoke on the neck of 
sovereign states. This is its own 
logic, and once it was pregnant with 
fearful import. 

Considering these things, and 
reflecting on the vast accumulation 
of abuses and iniquities, the agglo- 
meration of centuries of Papal 
scandals and crimes which finally 
culminated in the Reformation, we 
can at once understand how the 
Penal Laws enacted by Protestant 
States against Roman Catholics 
were not dictated by an aggressive 
spirit of persecution, but, on the 
contrary, had their crigin in a de- 
fensive policy dictated by prudence 
and purely protective. Those laws, 
harsh and unjust as we may pow 
consider them, were all framed on 
the supposition that Roman Catho- 
lies did yield to the Popes the 
willing, complete, and “ blind obe- 
dience” they unquestionably claimed. 
If allegiance of this kind was due 
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and given to Rome, it followed as a / 
natural consequence that Roman 
Catholics so compromised could not 
be considered faithful and loyal 
subjects of a Protestant state. It 
was this belief that inspired the 
Penal Code ; and undeniably it was 
to a large extent warranted by the 
attitude of the Papacy, the wars 
of the Reformation, and accredited 
Ultramontane teaching. 

It is needless to observe that, 
had this belief continued to prevail 
in Great Britain, the Relief Act.of 
1829 would never have been passed, 
nor would the political status of 
Roman Catholics have been ame- 
liorated save as the result of a suc- 
cessful revolution. Time, however, 
brought healing on its wings. 
Gradually the belief in Roman 
Catholic disloyalty became diluted 
and modified. We were taught to 
discredit the assumed identity of the 
medieval Papacy with that of the 
nineteenth century. The persecut- 
ing doctrines of the past were con- 
demued as the unauthorized utter- 
ances of bigotry and fanaticism. In 
point of fact, all the most offensive 
doctrines of the medieval Papacy 
that appeared to aim at the usurpa- 
tion of a universal supremacy, or to 
trench on the domain of national 
sovereignity and the supreme juris- 
diction of the civil law—all these 
were either totally renounced and 
repudiated, or explained away by 
the Roman Catholic bishops, clergy, 
and educated laity of these coun- 
tries during the period of organized 
agitation that immediately preceded 
the act of 1829. 

But that generation has passed 
away ; and now, while Roman Catho- 
lics are, constitutionally, on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects, an inso- 
lent and aggressive Ultramontane 
spirit has been revived, and we are 
again confronted with those irritat« 
ing topics of rancorous controversy, 
80 provecative of religious animesi- 
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ties and antipathies, which we 
fondly hoped had been eliminated 
for ever from the political life of 
the nation. 

It was not, however, suffered to 
to be so, for during the last quarter 
of a century, while the political 
Popedom has utterly perished, and 
the bonds of its spiritual authority 
are relaxed in every quarter, a most 
singular return to the medieval 
spirit has taken place, and changes 
in doctrine have been inaugurated 
of so startling a character as to 
place the Papacy in direct antagon- 
ism to the sovereign rights of 
States and the civilizing develop- 
ments of modern progress. It need 
only be observed that the infatua- 
tion which inspired such councils, 
in the very decrepitude of the 
Papacy, is as amazing as unaccount- 
able. 

In was in July, 1870, when the 
temporal Popedom was lingering 
out a humiliating existence under 
the protection of French bayonets, 
that an obsequious Council of the 
so-called “ Universal Church,” as- 
sembled at Rome, astonished 
Christendom by proclaiming the 
astounding dogma of the Personal 
Infallibility of the Pope. Not only 
did this marvellous emanation of 
human presumption and folly confer 
Infallibility, and, by consequence, 
Impeccability on the occupant of 
the Pontifical chair, but the decree 
had a retrospective effect, and was 
declared to have been a truth from 
the beginning—that it applied with 
equal verity and plenitude to all 
preceding Popes as to the present ! 

This dogma, however, was not 
adopted by the Council without 
strong, though ineffectual, opposi- 
tion. Many bishops dissented alto- 
gether, and emphatically expostu- 
lated against creating a new article 
of faith so repugnant to reason and 
so violently antagonistic to the 
accredited teaching and traditions 
of the Church. But the rational 
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minority was overborne by a ma- 
jority, which, if weak in intelligence, 
was strong in bigotry, so that the 
enlightened dissentients had no 
alternative but to sacrifice their 
conscientious judgment or retire 
from the Council. 

Such a dilemma tries the souls of 
men. All is to be sacrified for con- 
science’ sake, or, if truth is aband- 
oned, self-respect must be forfeited. 
In this case, many did compromise 
conscience; they protested and 
retired in the first instance, but 
afterwards, when the dogma was 
promulgated, they tacitly submitted 
on various pleas, and consented to 
seemingly accept a dogma against 
which their whole mental nature 
revolted. 

Others, on the contrary, were 
east in a sterner mould. Strong in 
principle, and undaunted in its 
maintenance, they scorned to sacri- 
fice conscience at the bidding of a 
fanatical majority. They chose a 
more honourable and manly part, 
and already they have had their 
reward. They ably contended 
against the dogma as Jong as dis- 
cussion was permitted; but when 
overpowered at last by the sheer 
force of numbers, they then adopted 
“the only hovest course open to 
them—they vehemently repudiated 
the acceptance of such a dogma, 
no matter by what majority affirmed, 
and, so protesting, retired from the 
Council. 

The immediate effect of the pro- 
mulgation of the Personal Infalli- 
bility of the Pope was a schism in 
the Roman Catholic Church. So 
daring and gross au outrage on the 
intelligence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, could not be patiently accepted 
and borne. Accordingly that schism 
has been extending its proportions 
ever since, and has already attained 
an influence so great on the Conti- 
nent, as to endanger that of Rome, 
The faith and church of the “ Old 


Catholics” — of the Déllingers 
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and Reinkins, is now attracting to 
it the mature intellects that were 
content to rest in undisturbed 
indifference under the Papacy until 
startled into life and reason by so 
flagrant an outrage on their faith 
and common sense, and thus a little 
cloud arose in the far distant 
horizon, which although no bigger 
than a man’s hand, is nevertheless 
destined to overshadow the Roman 
Catholic world, not with a return 
of medieval gloom and barbarism, 
but with the splendour of advancing 
civilization, and the glory of 
intellectual emancipation from the 
bondage of superstition. 

Prior to the promulgation of his 
own Personal Infallibility the Pope 
had committed, in 1854, a grosser 
outrage, if possible, on the accredited 
faith of the Church, and the teach- 
ing of its ablest divines, by the 
— of a Bull, declaring the 

mmaculate Conception to be an 
Article of the true faith, not to 
accept and believe which, consigns 
to everlasting damnation! To a 
like eternal perdition he consigned 
all who even entertained a doubt 
as to the entire truth of the ridicu- 
lous dogma; while similar pains 
and penalties were fulminated 
against any irreverent mind that 
dare utter an expostulatory word, 
“hint a fault or hesitate dislike” 
concerning its undoubted Pagan 
origin, manifest grossness and ab- 
surdity. 

After the Immaculate Conception, 
in due time came another of the 
Pope’s wonderful theological tor- 
pedoes. In 1864 he startled and 
scandalized the intelligence of the 
world by the publication of his 
famous Encyclical letter, with a 
Syllabus, containing a formidable 
array of so-called errors of modern 
philosophy and civilization, against 
all of which he thundered his 
impotent anathemas. 

y such acts the Pope and his 
advisers defiantly threw down the 
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gauntlet to the intelligence and 
mental independence of his age, 
and there have been plenty to pick 
it up. Perhaps no previous occu- 
pant of the Pontifical chair was 
more distinguished for amiability of 
disposition and virtuous life than 
the present Pope; yet he is weak, 
superstitious, and bigoted to a de- 
gree that overshadows and perverts 
all his good qualities. He has been 
solely in the hands of the Jesuits 
since his ignoble flight to Gaéta, 
and by playing on his intellectual 
feebleness, and pandering to his 
spiritual vanity, they have succeeded 
too well in moulding him to their 
purposes. 

The consequences are that no 
Pope, so well disposed, committed 
greater mistakes. By the vacil- 
lating, crooked policy he adopted, 
the temporal Popedom has been 
utterly destroyed, never to be re- 
stored ; while, by giving way to his 
childish superstitious, and a desire 
to gratify the morbid cravings of 
his spiritual vanities by proclaiming 
his own Personal Infallibility, the 
astounding absurdity of the Immacu- 
late Conception, and hurling his 
harmless anathemas against the 
intellectual life and progress of the 
age—by this policy, he has suce- 
ceeded in creating a schism in his 
own Church, which time must 
widen, but cannot heal ; because to 
“heal” would be to turn the tide 
of intellectual progress back on its 
source. 

Thus, under the direct auspices 
of the present Pope, a second 
Reformation has been commenced, 
and its origin is due solely to the 
ae he has pursued during the 
ast quarter of a century. And yet 
in this decadence of the Papacy, in 
its utter lack of authority, and 
while contending with the rebellion 
of its own subjects on every side, 
how grandly absurd it is to find 
that no pretensions ever advanced 
by mediwval Popes—no claims of 
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the Papacy in its most arrogant, 
imperious, and triumphant days 
could exceed thoseso fondly cherished 
by Pius IX. 

It is worthy of note, however, 
that the extravagance of Papal pre- 
tensions as a rule, meet the warmest 
approval and support — not from 
the old Catholic families of Great 
Britain, but from neophytes, who, 
by the very fact of their perversion, 
have supplied an unerring test 
with which to gauge their mental 
calibre. The aggressive spirit, the 
violence and slavish devotion pro- 
fessed for the follies of Papistry 
that has characterized the Romanist 
party of late years, is, for the most 
part, attributable to the exuber- 
ant and ridiculous zeal of those 
neophytes, who fear their perversion 
might not be regarded as sincere, 
unless they perpetually exhibited 
their abject renunciation of mental 
manhood, and attracted attention 
thereto by never ceasing to jingle 
their caps and bells. 

In this spirit the Romanist organ, 

the Tablet, which reflects the 
extreme views of the ultra party, 
could not conceal its exultation 
when gloating over the anathemas 
of the Syllabus—“ Here,” it ex- 
claimed, “here is language loftier 
than Gregory's; here are pretensions 
higher than those of Sixtus. 
There is no Jesuitical mystification, 
no amphibological casuistry; it is 
all as plain as a table of turnpike 
tolls.” This is all quite true, but 
what has come of it ? 

Where now is the sword of Gre- 
gory, or of Sixtus, to enforce Papal 
claims, and collect the “turnpike 
tolls?” Where is the world of 
Gregory or of Sixtus ?—a world 
steeped in besotted ignorance and 
superstition, that ‘crooked the 
pregnant hinges of the knee” and 
grovelled in the dust before Papal 
usurpations ? In those days there 
was a gilding of sublime audacity 
about the God-like pretensions of 
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the Popes ; but now what do they 
merit but derision and contempt, 
for the world in which a Gregory 
could flourish, in which an Emperor 
would grovel in the dust to kiss the 
foot of a Pope, or hold his stirrup 
while he mounted, that world has 
vanished for ever. 

This is a great truth, which the 
Ultramontane Romanists of our day 
will not admit. They are wilfully 
blind to the great revolutions time 
has effected. They hear the sono- 
rous tone of the Papacy, high and 
haughty to-day as of yore, but take 
no heed of the intervening and 
impassable gulf time has created ; 
of the totally altered conditions the 
advance of ages have imposed on 
Europe—in fact, they ignore, in 
their miserable self-willed blindness, 
the entirely new world, mentally, 
politically, socially and morally, in 
which we now happily live. This is 
their ridiculous infatuation. 

We admit there was something 
of the sublime about the audacious 
ambition of the medieval Popes, 
who sought to lord it over the uni- 
verse. But when poor Pio Nono 
presumes to filch a leaf out of their 
policy—when he affects to speak 
with their authority, to mimic their 
tone, and attempts to stretch forth 
the hand of his paralyzed power, to 
grasp their sword, could we be 
presented with, at one and the same 
time, a more ridiculous caricature, 
ora more humiliating? Alexander 
weeping because there were no 
more countries to conquer, and 
Alexander dead and returned to 
earth, as Hamlet puts it, does not 
furnish a more remarkable contrast, 
for just as the ambitions of the 
great Gregory are aped by Pius 
1X., so may imagination trace the 
“ noble dust” of Alexander stopping 
the bung-hole of a beer barrel. 

But in the case of Pius IX. and 
his Jesuit manipulators, there is no 
room for imagination at all—it is 
all hard, stern matter of fact, We 
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have the medieval Popes, boundless 
in their ambition, and thoroughly 
unscrupulous in their means. They 
were no mumbling bigots steeped 
in silly superstitions about Immacu- 
iate Conceptions and absurdities of 
that kind ; they were cast altogether 
in a grander, if in a more criminal 
mould. Under them the Papacy 
attained a power and grandeur 
unexampled in the history of the 
world,—their authority over- 
shadowed Europe. 

Those were the magnificent days 
of the Papacy. It spoke, and its 
bloody decrees carried fire and 
sword throughout Europe. Contu- 
macious sovereigns, no matter how 
pee aud self-confident, were 

rought, by little bits of parchment 

whereon were inscribed its “excom- 
munications ” and “ interdicts,” to 
prostrate themselves as humble 
suppliants for forgiveness at the 
Papal footstool. The Papacy was 
then a tremendous, all-prevailing 
power, and for a time held the life 
and liberties of Europe in its 
grasp. 

But now, what are we to say 
about the travesty that is presented 
to us? Now—when the famous 
fabric of universal dominion claimed 
and asserted by medieval Popes 
has dwindled down to a “ Palace, 
a garden, and a Church” charit- 
ably bestowed upon the successor of 
Hildebrand, “Christ's Vicar on 
Earth,” and when, without shame, 
the superstition of “the faithful” 
is everywhere annually appealed to 
for the support of the Pontificate 
and its surroundings,—what are we 
to say about the common sense of 
the Vatican in still persisting in 
its old pretensions ? 

Now the mediwval Papacy has 
fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, 
and few, comparatively, are left so 
poor in sense and spirit as to do it 
reverence. The ignorance and su- 
perstition of a benighted world, in 
which its strong foundations were 
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laid, have been gradually dissipated 
by the lights of literature and 
science, and the conquests of con- 
stitutional liberty. Thus the giant 
of ancient days has descended to 
us the puniest of dwarfs, and what 
can be more pitiable than the 
puerile display of the ruling 
passion, strong even in the agonies 
of death ; to hear, feebly mumbled 
by Pius IX., the awful anathemas 
which were formerly thundered 
in the ears of nations, shook thrones 
and terrified populations; and to 
witness now the puny efforts of his 


. expiring power, attempting to grasp 


the terrible two-edged sword which, 
wielded by a Hildebrand, made 
Europe tremble! How striking 
the contrast between “then” and 
“ now,” aud how vast the changes it 
involves ! , 

But, in looking practically at the 
question that has now been raised, 
there can be no denial of the fact 
that, of late years, the policy of the 
Papacy has been of a retrograde and 
aggressive character, and in marked 
contrast to what it was during the 
struggle for Emancipation. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a con- 
siderable amount of uneasiness, if 
not of positive distrust, should 
have been excited even among the 
most confiding and tolerant of 
Protestants, by the attitude of the 
Roman bishops and clergy since 
1829. While Protestant Britain 
has been yielding, year after year, 
more liberal fruits, conceding every- 
thing justice demanded, and consti- 
tutional equality appeared to war- 
rant—while the whole tone of the 
Protestant mind has been to bury 
for ever the religious animosities 
and antipathies of the past, and look 
forward only to a brotherhood of 
common interests, and of Christian 
charity ; while this has been the 
characteristic of the Protestants of 
Great Britain, there has been 
gradually growing up among us & 
Papa) party imbued with principles 





and ideas hostile to all liberty, 
charity, and progress—an Ultra- 
montane faction that receives its 
instructions direct from the Vatican, 
and whose disloyal boast it is that 
their first allegiance is due to 
Rome. They avow that, politically 
as well as religiously, they are 
“ Papists first,” whatever they may 
be after. 

Now were the Papacy of to-day 
what it was in Hildebrand’s age, 
and the world no farther advanced 
in civilization, then indeed, the 
mischievous activity of such a party 
among us might afford grounds for 
suspicion and anxiety. But when 
we look abroad on the world and 
regard the facts as they appear 
transparent before us, how is it 
possible to entertain any fear what- 
ever respecting the growth of an 
Ultramontane party, no matter 
how intent it may be on pushing 
Papal pretensions to extravagant 
a violent extremes? The will 
may exist, but where is the power 7? 
In every quarter of the globe we ob- 
serve unmistakable evidences that 
testify to the decided decline of the 
power once possessed by the Roman 
Church, and of the all-pervading 
influence exercised by its priesthood. 
And most singular and noteworthy 
is the fact that this general 
diminution of Papal power and 
iufluence, which is everywhere ob- 
servable, is really more apparent in 
Roman Catholic than in Protestant 
*countries.. 

At this moment, when the pre- 
*tensions of the Papacy outrival the 
extravagancies of the medieval 
Popes, there is not a solitary Ro- 
man Catholic country in Europe— 
not one, indeed, in the whole world— 
that acknowledges these pretensions, 
and renders them the homage of 
submissive obedience. One after 
the other all the states of Europe 
have emancipated themselves from 
the bondage of the Papacy, and in 
them the civil authority rules 
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supreme. In Austria, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Belgium, the German 


states, Portugal, Spain, France and 
Italy, all Roman Catholic countries, 
not one now tolerates Papal inter- 
ference in civil matters, nor even 
perniits the unrestrained exercise 
even of a purely religious jurisdic- 
tion. Education, which the Papacy 
claims as peculiarly within its own 
sphere of “ faith and morals,” is 
uow, in all those states, under the 
supreme control of the civil law. 
For purposes easily understood, 
Rome made marriage a “sacrament,” 
but now there is not, we believe, a 
Roman Catholie country in Europe 
in which the civil law does not recog- 
nize marriage as a civil contract, and 
maintains its validity and complete- 
ness for all state purposes. 

In fact, all the “ damnable errors” 
enumerated and denounced in the 
Syllabus involve little more than 
the wholesome restraints which the 
ene of civilization and liberty 

ave placed on the usurpations of 
the Papacy. After the revolutionary 
mania that swept over Central 
Europe,in 1848, had been suppressed, 
a reaction in the opposite extreme 
followed, and the Jesuits obtaimed 
the chief direction of affairs in nearly 
all Roman Catholic states. 

But a reaction to such a violent 
extreme could not be sustained. 
Jesuit policy was too pronounced in 
favour of Absolutism, and provoked 
resistance instead of conciliating 
support. The result was a new 
phase of progress soon became appa- 
rent. Practical ideas of Constitu- 
tional liberty took the place of wild 
revolutionary schemes that had 
their origin in French Communism. 
During no period in the history of 
the world has such steady, rational, 
and assured progress been made in 
the development of the civil and 
religious life and freedom of nations, 
as the last quarter of a century has 
witnessed. The advance, not only 
in rational liberty, but also in mate- 
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rial industry and prosperity, has been 
as unexampled as gratifying, and 
now we have reached such a stage of 
stability, with intelligence so quick- 
ened, and enlightenment so general, 
that retrogression is impossible. 

True, all this progress, its causes 
and its good fruits, have been put 
in the Syllabus by the Pope, and 
heartily anathematized. But this 
only makes the reality more un- 
doubted, as well as more prized. It 
would be against nature to imagine 
that this great universal stream of 
pee is to be stayed and rolled 
ack on its sources by any amount 
of scolding or cursing an angry 
Pontiff may indulge in. “ Hard 
words break no bones,” yet hard 
words—the hardest and strongest 
the Vatican vocabulary, so rich in 
denunciatory verbosity, can supply 
—are now, happily, the only weapons 
the Papacy can employ to uphold its 
pretensions and enforce its decrees. 

Turn which way we will, in no 
quarter can we discern the submis- 
sion and homage of nations rendered 
to Papal authority, as of old. Every- 
where we find Papal pretensions 
curbed and restrained ; either ignored 
altogether, or only permitted a ques- 
tionable existence within prescribed 
and regulated limits. Priestly 
authority no longer enjoys the 
license it once demanded and exer- 
cised, and which superstition so 
readily accorded; now, on the con- 
trary, supreme over all the ambitious 
and pretensions .of Popes and 
Councils, we have the authority of 
the civil law asserted and maintained. 
Even the most bigoted and degraded 
nation in Europe—and mainly made 
so by its religion, its priests, and 
their policy,—even Spain has cast 
off the shackles of the Papacy, and 
proclaimed the supremacy of the 
civil law over all ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions. 

Not only is this true of Roman 
Catholic European states, but it is 
most remarkably so of the old 
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Spanish states of South America— 
the last great strongholds of bigotry 
and superstition, of intolerance and 
fanaticism. Those countries were 
distinguished for aslavish obedience 
to the behests of Romanism in all 
the affairs of life. But is such the 
case now? Far from it indeed! 
We find revolt everywhere active 
against priestly domination. Not 


_ one of those states, once so humble 


and obedient, now bows its neck to 
the Papal yoke! 

In Brazil the bishops recently 
determined to uphold the authority 
of the Papacy as superior to the 
civil power, and they brought on a 
contest which will terminate, as is 
usual in such cases, by promoting 
public liberty and mental independ- 
ence. The bishops pushed matters 
to the very verge of high treason, 
and as they would not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the civil jurisdic- 
tion, there was nothing for it but to 
send them to cool their Papal fervour 
in jail, where they remain, according 
to latest advices. 

In Santiago a similar embroilment 
has taken place. Acting under 
direct orders from Rome, the priests 
resisted the authority of the civil 
law; they claimed to be exempt 
from its jurisdiction—in fact, sought 
to enforce the privilegium clericale 
of medieval times—and to yield no 
allegiance save to the Papacy and 
its tribunals. Thus two wholly 
incompatible jurisdictions were 
brought into direct antagonism, and 
one or other should go to the wall. 
No state could tolerate such preten- 
sions on the part of any ecclesiastical 
body, and yet pretend to be inde- 
pendent. 

Roman Catholic Santiago, we are 
gratified to find, acted in this matter 
as Brazil and all other Roman 
Catholic countries have acted of late 
years. The supremacy of the civil 
Jaw should be asserted at all hazards, 
and this so exasperated the clergy 
that the extreme measure was 
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resorted to of cursing Santiago by 
“bell, book, and candle light!” 
Excommunication has been fulmi- 
nated against the whole civil govern- 
ment, and the country laid’ under 
interdict! But, strange to say, 
Santiago has not succumbed under 
the infliction. The government 
exists, and is administered as usual, 
and the Papal party has only suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating its own 
pitiable weakness. 

Now, in the face of such un- 
doubted evidence of a general deca- 
dence overshadowing the pretensions 
of the Papacy everywhere, as with 
a pall, how can men of common 
intelligence and ordinary nerve 
profess fears for our liberties because, 
in the Vatican Decrees, the Pope 
has revived the pretensions of his 
ambitious medieval predecessors ? 

Having regard, we repeat, to the 
political circumstances of our times, 
to the general enlightenment that 
is penetrating the dingiest nooks of 
sectarian prejudice and superstition, 
while we behold the Papacy, once 
80 omnipotent, now totally shorn of 
even the semblance of temporal 
power, and only receiving a dubious 
and qualified spiritual allegiance— 
looking at matters in this plain 
practical light, we certainly cannot 
affect to share in the miserable 
= feelings of alarm that have 

een excited by the publication of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Political Expostu- 
lation. Ten thousand pamphlets of 
the kind could not induce us to 
believe our liberties endangered. 

The avowed object of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s publication is to prove that 
a Roman Catholic who accepts the 
Vatican Decrees as “binding on 
conscience” can no longer be con- 
sidered capable of fulfillingthe duties 
of a loyal subject to the state, His 
words are ;— 


“T am no longer able to say, as I 
would have said before 1870, ‘There is 
nothing in the necessary belief of the 
Roman Catholic which can appear to 
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impeach his full civil title; for, what- 
soever be the follies of ecclesiastical 

wer in his Church, his Church itself 

as not required of him, with binding 
authority, to assent to any principles 
inconsistent with his civil duty.’ That 
ground is now, for the present at least, 
cut from under my feet.” The Vatican 
Decrees in their bearing on Civil Alle- 
giance ; a Political Expostulation. B 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
London: John Murray. 


Now, Mr. Gladstone cannot com- 
plain when judged according to his 
own standard. He comes out at 
the close of the year 1874, and 
publishes a pamphlet that frightens 
these isles out of their propriety, and 
makes weak-minded Protestants 
revert, with dread, to Guy Fawkes 
conspiracies and horrible remini- 
scences of that kind; and what is 
Mr. Gladstone's excuse, his justifi- 
cation for all this rashness and 
folly? Why, that in his opinion the 
Vatican Decrees of 1870 created an 
entirely new relationship between 
Roman Catholics, who accept them 
as binding on conscience, and the 
Governments under which they 
live. Such is Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement of his own case. 

Now admitting such a change, as 
he asserts, took place in 1870, 
respecting Roman Catholic alle- 
giance, what then was his duty ? 
He was then Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. What was his action 
to meet and counteract this fearful 
aggression on the loyalty and inde- 
ore of British Roman Catho- 
ices? Why, his whole course of 
action during the period he remained 
in office after 1870—after the acts 
took place which he now affects to 
lament—was to pursue a policy the 
main object of which was to place 
political power and other means of 
aggression in the hands of the very 
Ultramontane faction whose exist- 
ence he now declares is incompatible 
with British loyalty ! 

During the whole of this period 
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Mr. Gladstone’s policy was Papal in 
England and Scotland as far as it 
could be, but in Ireland thoroughly 
so. An insolent and aggressive 
Ultramontanism made its ascen- 
dency felt in directing the policy of 
the Irish’ Government. The Uni- 
versity Bill was the offspring of 
this influence. It was one of the 
most insidious measures ever de- 
vised to undermine and destroy the 
free educational institutions of the 
country. It was entirely conceived 
in the Ultramontane interest, and 
the undoubted effect of its opera- 
tion would have been to have made, 
in a very few years, that interest 
supreme in the direction of Colle- 
giate education, and consequently 
of primary andintermediate. Hap- 
pily, however, that evil was averted ; 
yet Mr. Gladstone, who now com- 
“plains of “ Papal aggression,” was 
the very man who supported the 
University Bill, and tendered his 
resignation in a pet because the 
awakened Protestant feeling of the 
country caused its indignant. re- 
jection. 

This is only one of the many 
striking inconsistencies observable 
in Mr. Gladstone’s career. Indeed, 
from his first entrance on public 
life, it may be said of him that he 
has been consistent only in his in- 
consistency. What greater evi- 
dence of inconsistency could any 
Minister offer than to pander to 
Papal influences and court Papal 
support, when in office, and then, 
having been forced into the cold 
shade of Opposition, to turn round 
on his former allies and impute to 
them a religious allegiance incom- 
— with their obligations as 
oyal subjects? This was to be 
gratuitously offensive. 

* Assuming,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “ my allegations true ”’—that 
a Roman Catholic who accepts the 
Vatican Decrees cannot render the 
allegiance due by a loyal subject to 
the State,—assuming this, “ were 


such allegations suitable to be set 
forth by me?” This is the question 
he puts to his party, and we fancy 
there is but one very short and 
decisive answer to it. The opinions 
expressed by Mr., Gladstone in his 
Expostulation he must have held 
while in office, and shaping his policy 
so as to give increased offensive 
power to Ultramontane influences, 
how then can his official conduct be 
reconciled with the publication of 
such apamphlet whenin Opposition? 
We confess our inability to under- 
stand how it is possible to applaud 
the publication now, and yet hold 
him not only justified in suppressing 
his opinions when in office, but in 
fact, as head of the Government, 
doing all in his power to strengthen 
the very Papacy he now affects to 
dread. 

In fact no Minister of our day 
has done more than Mr. Gladstone 
to encourage that very spirit of 
Papal aggression which he now 
so ostentatiously pretends - to de- 
plore. In 1850, when the Vatican 
parcelled out England into so many 
Popish dioceses, and usurped the 
Sovereign right to confer titles in 
connection therewith, who then 
stood forth as the champion of 
Vatican audacity and aggression ? 
Why, Mr. Gladstone. He exhausted 
the resources of his sophistical 
rhetoric in defending the Vatican 
policy. He opposed the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, a measure that had 
only one fault—as a means it was 
inadequate to the end proposed. 
But this was not Mr. Gladstone’s 
ground of opposition; he opposed 
it entirely from the Papal point of 
view, and twenty years after, when 
in power as Prime Minister, took 
occasion to repeal it. 

Considering how Mr. Gladstone, 
during his whole political career, 
has favoured a policy that directly 
encouraged Papal pretensions, we 
are totally at a loss to discern any 
consistency in the publication of 
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his pamphlet. If it was desirable 
that such an Ezpostulation should 
be published, assuredly Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his antecedents, was not 
the person to undertake the task. 
As already observed, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet opens up an old 
controversy, that places the acknow- 
ledged pretensions of the Papacy, 
as advanced by the Ultramontane 
perty, in striking antagonism to the 
iberality and enlighfenment of 
modern thought. We are well 
aware that the Roman Catholic 
gentry and professional classes whose 
minds have been enlarged by educa- 
tion and contact with the world re- 
udiate Papal pretensions in the 
ltramontane sense, and of this 
fact we could not have more credit- 
able and gratifying evidence than 
that afforded by the public declara- 
tions of Lord Acton, Lord Camoys, 
Mr. Petre, Mr. Shee, and other 
representatives of old Catholic 
families, who refuse to subscribe to 
or accept the slavish interpretation 
given by such a Protestant pervert 
as Dr. Manning to the personal 
infallibility of the Pope, and his 
power to decree new articles of 
faith. They are of the old school of 
British Catholics. They represent 
the bold men of old who extorted 
Magna Charta from the recreant 
John, when he degraded his crown 
and dignity by becoming a Papal 
vassal. For doing so the Pope 
anethematized them, but the Great 
Charter of English liberties was 
secured for all that. Their spirit 
also animated the framers of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, which 
gave the first really effective blow 
to Papal usurpations in England ; 
and the same spirit in Roman 
Catholic times, down to the period 
of the Reformation, always upbeld 
the laws and liberties of England 
against the aggressions of Rome. 
Now, prior to the Relief Act of 
1829, unquestionably the same spirit 
was manifested by all the clerical 
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and lay leaders of the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The celebrated “J. K. L.,” 
Dr. Doyle, one of the most gifted 
and patriotic minds Roman Catholic 
Treland ever gave birth to—he in- 
dignantly scouted the idea that any 
mere ipse dixit of a Pope was bind- 
ing on conscience. He was a Galli- 
ean Catholic, and Gallican Catholi- 
cism was the profession of the edu- 
cated Catholic world in those days. 

But now the Roman Catholic 
Church is not ruled by gentlemen 
of the school of Drs. Doyle, 
Murray, Crolly, and kindred spirits, 
but we have a most bigoted Roman 
monk ruling in Ireland, and a Prote- 
stant pervert, through disappointed 
ambition, lording it over the Church 
in England. What wonder, then, 
that the representatives of old 
Catholic England should rebel 
against the ignominious yoke of 
superstition such “ authorities” at- 
tempt to impose on them. A serious 
resistance has been commenced in 
these countries to the detestable 
slavery, mental, moral, and social, 
that Ultramontanism involves, and 
our belief is it must necessarily 
grow stronger, and widen the 
breach that has already laid the 
foundations of an “Old Catholic” 
party in England. 

Now the contrast between the 
opinions professed by this old 
English Catholic party, and the 
Ultramontanes, headed by Drs. 
Manning and Cullen, are just as 
different as light and darkness. ‘“ I 
am no Ultramontane,” writes Mr. 
Martin Arthur Shee. “I deplore as 
deeply as Lord Camoys, or Mr. 
Henry Petre, the recent course of 
ecclesiastical events at Rome, which, 
under the inspiration of what Dr. 
Newman has described as an aggres- 
sive and violent faction, has per- 
plexed and bewildered the Catholic 
mind throughout Europe.” He 
then goes on to repudiate the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope, or 
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“that he has any authority whatever 
in temporal matters.” Such is the 
tone and spirit manifested by 
British Catholic gentlemen in resist- 
ing and repudiating Ultramontane 
pretensions. 

In contrast, however, with such 
bold renunciation, it must be 
admitted that the Ultramontane 
faction are equally emphatic in 
reprobating all these parties as 
having placed themselves outside 
the pale of “Catholic Unity ”"— 
they are, in fact, “heretics,” 
doomed to eternal damnation un- 
less they repent and make due 
atonement! Dr. Manning, in a 
circular letter, dated November 22, 
1874, declares that any Roman 
Catholic who does not receive the 
decrees respecting the Immaculate 
Conception, the Pope’s Infallibility, 
the Encylical and the Syllabus— 
let him be anathema! He says :— 

“It has come to our knowledge 
that some who openly refuse to 
believe the said doctrines persist 
nevertheless in calling themselves 
Catholics, and give out that they 
go to Confession and to Holy Com- 
munion in the Catholic Church. We 
therefore hereby warn them that, in 
so doing, they deceive our clergy by 
concealing their unbelief, and that 
in every such Confession and Com- 
munion they commit a sacrilege, to 
their own greater condemnation!” 

And again, in addressing the 
Roman Catholic Academia, Dr. 
Manning was somewhat more ex- 
plicit :— 

“ But they must have no half- 
hearted measures. They must have 
no half-fearful, half-hearted asser- 
tions of the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
claim ; they must not fear to de- 
clare to England, and to the world 
through the free Press of England, 
the Sovereign Pontiff’s claim to 
infallibility, his right to temporal 
power, and the duty of the nations 
of the earth to return to their alle- 
giance to him.” 
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Now this is quite sufficient to 
show the gulf that separates these 
two parties in the Church, and it 
is perfectly clear that a “good 
Catholic” of the Manning school 
could not be an equally good, inde- 
pendent, and loyal subject of the 
state. There is no compromise 
possible between the pretensions of 
the spiritual and temporal power. 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction or civil 
must rule supreme ; and now, when 
the civil authority maintains a 
civilizing ascendency even in all 
Roman Catholic countries, we need 
not surely be frightened by the 
bug-a-boo conjurations of Dr. 
Manning. 

It is an undoubted Ultramontane 
dogma that the Pope can free a 
Roman Catholic from the allegiance 
due to his Sovereign. This is in- 
volved in the claims of the Papacy to 
universal dominion, as representing 
Christ on earth ; and although many 
Roman Catholic divines of the Galli 
can school, and all the ablest of the 
English and Irish, utterly repudiate 
such detestable pretensions, still 
they are now upheld by the Ultra- 
montane party, and have never been 
formally renounced or repudiated by 
Papal authority. 

Practically, however, we repeat 
it matters little. The Papacy is 
utterly powerless now to do any- 
thing but scold and curse. The very 
discussion of these matters must do 
good. We already have bishop 
opposed to bishop, and a distin- 
guished party of lay gentlemen in- 
dignantly repudiating the abject 
teaching of Protestant perverts, 
whose superstitions and fanatical 
devotion to the Papacy they offer 
as a test of their sincerity. We 
need have no fear about the intelli- 
gence of our age wrapping itself up 
in the swaddling-clothes of Popery, 
and we may reasonably conclude that 
out of the discussion excited by 
Mr. Gladstone's indiscreet publica- 
tion good will arise. Whatever 
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excites intelligence, and stimulates altogether regret that such a pub- 
the mind to thought and judgment, lication” took place, for we believe 
necessarily aids intellectual pro- that the balance of results will be 
gress, and is hostile to super- beneficial. 

stition; therefore, we cannot 





THE SONG OF FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


Dream not that Father Christmas knows 
No life but of a winter’s day. 
My reign outlives the melting snows— 
The time of Christ is August’s ray, 
Or wind of March, or breeze that blows 
The perfume from the bloom of May. 
Alt cults are Christ’s which true love sows. 
For me the twelve moons roll and say 
“ Man is thy babe, where’er he goes, 
’Tis thine to be his shield and stay.” 


I bare my breast to Cupid’s shot, 
Loyal to dimples as to creeds ; 
Bright as a palace smiles my cot, 
Where rose-bush buds and vine-tree bleeds. 
A brook purls by my mossy grot; 
Brawling for very joy it speeds 
Where fairies find Forget-me-not, 
Born of my pipings midst the reeds; 
And cull from consecrated spot 
Blue-eyed mementoes of my deeds. 






Canst thou enjoy 
Luxurious quietude of drowsy summer air, 

The infinite repose of distant landscape fair, 

The glory of the lazy clouds, while foreheads wear 
Unlovely wrinkles, furrowed by the plough of care, 
While famine scares the poor ? 








Canst thou enjoy, 
In mansion isled in snow-wreathed woods of fir and oak 

And holly, the brave blaze of logs, feast, song, dance, joke, 

The laugh, the wine-cup, while the serpent’s tooth, which broke 
Eve’s bliss, wounds beggars on gay Christmas Eve? God spoke 
With thunders, Christ with tears. 
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Go, tell the wild swan—where he lies 
On rush-built death-bed—not to sing; 
Go, bid the rage of weeping skies 
Hush its orchestral thundering ; 
But never, while one mourner sighs, 
Urge me my carols not to fling, 
There, where each wound of anguish dies, 
Beneath my lyre’s all-soothing string, 
Each man, like twining ivy, tries 
Round my great heart of oak to cling. 


Canst thou enjoy 

A sweet, stray, careless hint of mellow elfin chimes, 
Wafted on gentle gusts of spring, like random rhymes, 
Faint, blossom-laden with the breath of vanished times, 
While children eddy on a stormy sea of crimes, 
Wrecked where no lighthouse shines ? 


Canst thou enjoy, 

In russet copse that dots the sunset-skirted moor, 

The sough of autumn gales, the shock of thoughts, the store 

Of dreams, which, like a shell’s soft murmur, wake the days of yore, 
While few of the blind multitude can find the door 

Which opens upon Peace P 


Just as each breeze which faints along 
A®olian harp wakes silver strain, 
So each sweet season’s scent and song, 
Touch, taste, and colour thrill my brain, 
Stir a humanity, intense and strong, 
Whose voice shall ring from peak to plain, 
From hermit’s cell to jewelled throng, 
From race to race, from reign to reign, 
Till off each slave Right strike the thong, 
Till man, once just, be just again. 


Till from the cradle to the pall 
Man war no more with man, but Crime ; 
Till at fair Culture’s hallowed call 
The lords of reason, Kings of rhyme, 
Shall spring alike from hut and hall ; 
Till each bell be a Christmas chime, 
Till each man work with joy for all, 
Till chivalry shall reign sublime, 
Till strength strive hard, lest weakness fall, 
Till all the year be Christmas time. 
Rosert Batson. 
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Tx the history of self-made men we frequently find that adventitious 
circumstances contributed much to the result ; and that, in fact, the chief 
element of success was the ability to take advantage of the conditions by 
which the aspirant was surrounded. In a sudden emergency, for example, 
an officer of known discretion is placed in command of an expedition, and 
comes in for rewards and honours without the exhibition of a single quality 
in any higher degree than would have been displayed by numbers of his 
brother officers. Here, circumstances made the position. No doubt there 
are exceptions to this rule, as in the case of a Marlborough, a Nelson, a 
Wellington, and others whose names have become familiar as household | 
words, but such cases only the more prominently indicate the operation of 

the general rule. Again, a period of exciting monetary speculation ensues, 
and a few adroit operators become millionaires on the ruin of thousands of 
their dupes~men who under other circumstances would have followed in 

the wake of mediocrity, and never have emerged from the ranks. In- | 
dustrial operations on a colossal scale produce great contractors,who,from | 
the rapidity with which many of the works must be completed, and from the 
large capital required to carry them on, and the consequent limited range 

of competition, rapidly amass wealth. In all these cases circumstances 
mainly contributed to the result. There was a particular field in which 
success was attainable, and out of which nothing but mediocrity would 
have been achieved. And yet amongst the highest qualities which one 
can possess may undoubtedly be classed aptitude to take aavantage of the 
conditions in which one is placed, and the ability to turn them to the best 
account. 

But however the qualities here referred to may be entitled to considera- 
tion, success is entitled to much higher commendation when it has been 
achieved without the aid of any adventitious circumstances whatever—by 
the exhibition of indomitable industry and self reliance—not permitting 
disappointments of any kind to dispirit or abate persevering effort until 
the goal has been reached. Such bas been the case of the subject of this 
memoir, the ci-devant wandering and penniless Italian boy, now the highly 
respected Irish country gentleman, of whom it may with truth be said 
that he has been amongst the greatest benefactors of his adopted country 

of this or any other age. ’ 

There is perhaps no country the character and habits of whose people 
the career of such a man as Mr, Bianconi might be expected to inflonaio 
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to a greater extent than those of Ireland. The qualities which cay on 
to fortune, and made him in the acquisition thereof a great publié bene- 
factor, are precisely those in which the mass of our countrymen are most 
deficient. Self-reliance is not the forte of the Irishman. His credulity 
makes him the facile tool of the political agitator, by whom he is induced 4 
to engage in the pursuit of phantoms—of extravagant demands, Com- 
munistic in principle, or threatening the dismemberment of the Empire‘ 
And so demoralized have the masses of the people become by agitation in j 
three out of the four provinces, that they are toa great extent incapable 4 Mie ¥ 
of benefiting by the lessons of experience in another direction. To wy "iq 






northern province these remarks scarcely at all apply. There industri 
progress is in the ascendant, and, as a consequence, the polit‘cal agitator 
finds no field for the exercise of his vocation, But it is somewhat re- 
markable that to the north of Ireland Mr. Bianconi’s operations scarcely 4 
at allextended. They were, in fact, confined to the very regions where / A: 
they should be calculated, by their example, to produce the most benefici 

effect. Wherever located, however, no external circumstances could make 

him swerve from his course. Success was the goal which he placed before 
himself, and which he was determined to reach, irrespective of the social” 72 
characteristics by which he was surrounded. Would that those amongst 
whom his operations were so long carried on could be induced to seriously 
consider the advantage that would result to themselves by following bis 
example in their respective spheres! Could they really be induced to do so 
and act the part that a true patriotism would dictate, in the course of litt 
more than one generation the fruits of the change would be so evident as 
ere long to justify the realization of the aspiration of the poet being looked / 
forward to as of no distant date, when Ireland would really become 


“ Great, glorious, and free ! ” of 
instead of the mass of her people continuing the prey of agitatofs, and 
remaining a8 a consequence in a state of chronic disaffection, teady at 
intervals to break out into open revolt. ‘ 

Charles Bianconi was born at Tregola, a small village of Northern Italy, © 
on the 26th of September, 1788, from which place he was soon remoyed 
to the care of his paternal grandmother at Caglio. At an early age he 
was sent to school to the Abbé Praddaioli, who had a high reputation as 1 
a teacher ; but young Bianconi was little calculated to add to the reputa- ~¢z« 
tion of his master by devotion to, and proficiency in, his studies, On/ 
reaching his,fifteenth year his father entered into an arrangement with oné 
Andrea Faroni, to take the lad to England and instruct him in the trade 
of selling prints, barometers, and looking glasses, and in the event of his 7ZZ< 
not liking that occupation he was to be placed under the care, of Colnaghj 
of London, the famous printseller, who was a friend of the elder Bianconi, + 
and a native of the same part of Italy. Faroni, instead of remaining in / 
London, proceeded at once to Dublin with his apprentice, and opened 
small shop in Temple Bar. This was in 1802, when the country was ip’a 
very disturbed state; but this did not, however, much affect the prospects 
of the new enterprise, the Italian and bis young eppreuiiee not being re- 
garded with suspicion by any one. At that time the lad could not speak 
a word of the language of the country of his adoption, and therefore 
laboured under special difficulties in the prosecution of his vocation. The 
appeal, “ Buy! Buy!” was easily acquired, but to indicate the price of ©. . | 
his wares was a more difficult matter, which at first could only be made. 
known by holding up as many fingers as there were pence to be eid. fom SE 
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the respective articles, simple and inexpensive things only being dealt in 
for the beginning. 

With the perseverance, of which his after life exhibited so remarkable 
an illustration, these preliminary difficulties were gradually got over, and 
we can readily suppose that the young foreigner soon became an expert 
salesman. He gradually extended his operations beyond the city as he 
acquired confidence in his being able to make sales, and before the expira- 
tion of his short apprenticeship he had proceeded to Wexford, Waterford, 
and Cork, and many intermediate places, making friends wherever he 
went, and acquiring further information respecting the country that was 
destined to become the scene of his future ~ oe 

On the termination of his apprenticeship of eighteen months, young 
Bianconi had not only learned so much of his trade, but also of the 
country, and how and where business could be done, that he determined 
to set up for himself, and rely on his own unaided exertions. He pro- 
cured a travelling case, and stocked it with coloured prints and other 
pictures, unmounted and in small frames. With this stock-in-trade he set 
out, often walking twenty to thirty miles a day with a package weighing 
nearly 100lbs. This was a laborious life for a growing lad of seventeen 
years of age. But his spirit of perseverance and his indomitable energy 
sustained him in his early efforts. His natural courtesy and politeness 
sere for him consideration almost everywhere. The handsome, curly- 

aired Italian boy became a favourite wherever he presented himself, and 
he had of course little difficulty in finding purchasers for his wares. 

It appears that the labour thus gone through in the prosecution of his 
business suggested to the mind of Bianconi at this early stage the desira- 
bility of some means of conveyance being provided for the accommodation 
of the poorer classes. The wealthy enjoyed the luxury of transit being 
provided for them from place to place in comfortable carriages, and he be- 
came impressed with the idea that it would be practicable to make some 
provision by which those less favoured by fortune could be relieved of the 
drudgery of walking a-foot. His own labour in carrying about a heavy 
peatvee naturally intensified this feeling. How much more business could 

e transact by the aid of a conveyance from place to place, and with what 
a saving of labour to himself. This, however, so far as he was concerned 
must be a thing of the future, and he was much too practical in his cha- 
racter to expend his energies in seeking after what, for the time at least, 
he saw to be impossible of attainment. His business was to persevere 
with what was within his reach, and thereby lay the foundation for more 
ambitious operations. In fact, the time for starting his great experiment 
had not arrived ; and the further elaboration of it in his mind would only 
the better ensure its success when a beginning could be made. 

After spending two years as an itinerant dealer, Bianconi settled in 
Carrick-on-Suir, in 1806, as a printseller, carver and gilder. His business 
in that town not realizing his expectations, he removed to Waterford in 
the following year. Though unflagging in his industry—being frequently 
engaged from six o’clock in the morning till two o’clock the following 
morning, without any relaxation beyond the time occupied in taking his 
meals—his expectations at Waterford were also doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and he transferred his business to Clonmel in 1809. There, in 
addition to his ordinary trade, he entered into a novel kind of business, 
buying up guineas from the country people. Some parties affected to be- 
come alarmed by this proceeding, and circulated the rumour tha he was 
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buying up gold to send secretly to Bonaparte ; but this rumour only made 
the country people the more readily part with their guineas, from their 
sympathy with anything which might tend to damage the prestige of 
England. With the views of either party, it is almost needless to add, 
Bianconi had no sympathy. He merely regarded the transaction as one 
of business, as all the guineas he purchased he was then able to sell, at a 
handsome profit, to the bank. 

The removal to Clonmel was a fortunate one. There Mr. Bianconi soon 
came to be regarded as an enterprising and prosperous trader, the profits 
of his business increasing year by year. In 1815, when he had amassed a 
considerable amount of property, and was thereby in a position to combat 
adverse circumstances for a time, should success not be immediate, he re- 
solved to make a beginning in seeking to realize his long cherished scheme 
of —e — conveyances for the masses of the people. His own 
explanation of how he came to engage in such an enterprise in what was 
at the time still to him a strange land, is possessed not only of personal, 
but also of historic interest. In answer to Mr. Wallace, chairman of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Postage, in 1838, Mr. 
Bianconi said, “ I was induced to commence the car establishment from 
what I saw of the necessity of such cars, inasmuch as there was no middle 
mode of conveyance, nothing to fill up the vacuum that exists between 
those that were obliged to walk, and those who posted or rode. My want 
of knowledge of the language gave me plenty of time for deliberation; 
and in proportion as I grew up with the knowledge of the language and 
the localities, this vacuum pressed very heavily upon my mind, till at last I 
hit upon the idea of running jaunting cars, and for that purpose I com- 
menced running one between Clonmel and Cahir.”* 

In these days of extended traffic accommodation throughout even the 
remote districts, when the monthly Travelling Guide has become one of 
the necessaries of the times, it is difficult to realize to the mind the state 
of affairs in this respect when Mr. Bianconi placed his first conveyance on 
the road. This vehicle was a one-horse car, capable of accommodating 
three persons on each side ; the first journey between Clonmel and Cahir 
being appointed for the 5th of July, 1815. The idea was so novel to the 
peor e of the district that they scarcely knew what to think of the project. 

ey amused themselves in —— on what possible connection there 
could be between picture-selling and car-driving. While predictions of 
failure were freely indulged in, the projector of the enterprise felt assured 
that the Clonmel and Cahir car would show the traders in both places, 
more strikingly than they had hitherto seen it, the value of time. They 
would ere long, he believed, find out that their business with each other 
could be transacted in a comparatively short time and without fatigue, by 
the aid of the public conveyance between the two places. And he was 
quite right in his calculation. From almost the commencement that car 
became a great success, the result early justifying an extension of the 
system. In the same year the car was extent’ to Tipperary and 
Limerick; and another car was placed on the road between Clonmel, 
Cashel, and Thurles. In the latter case, Mr. Bianconi’s calculations were 
very slow in being realized. Between Cashel and Thurles the car ran for 


**< Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Postage, 1838,” p. 284. -_ 
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weeks without a passenger. Such a result would have induced many per- 
sons to withdraw from so very unpromising a speculation. But he was 
not to be deterred from his purpose. He had faith in the facility of com- 
munication which he had provided, ultimately creating the traffic neces- 
sary for its maintenance; and he foresaw the damaging effect that would 
result from an acknowledgment of failure, and from the feeling that would 
be thereby created in the minds of the people as to the instability of his 
arrangements. Even in the early stage the basis of his policy was not to 
adopt a programme for action without due consideration, but once having 
taken a step to persevere therein irrespective of consequences. In addition 
to thereby securing the confidence of the people, perseverance in this 
course practically secured for Mr. Bianconi, throughout his entire career, 
& monopoly of the traffic of any district into which he entered. The 
most reckless competitor would hesitate to encounter an opposition with 
him when it came to be fully understood that no combination of adverse 
circumstances would drive him off any line of road which he had taken 
up. However disastrous in a pecuniary point of view any particular route 
might prove, this would be compensated for by the abundant success of 
other routes. Hence competition with Mr. Bianconi soon came to be re- 
garded as a Quixotic enterprise. 

An illustration of Mr. Bianconi’s determination in this respect came 
under the notice of the Select Committee on Postage in 1838. He was 
asked by the Post Office authorities to compete for the mail contract by 
coach between Limerick and Tralee. Before tendering, Mr. Bianconi had 
an interview with the then contractor, in which he sought to persuade the 
latter to comply with the requirements of the Post Office, but having 
learned that it was the intention in any case to terminate the contract, 
Mr. Bianconi sent in a tender, which was accepted. Soon afterwards he 
commenced the service, and, it need scarcely be added, satisfactorily per- 
formed it. A local combination was, however, formed to bring pressure 
on the Government of the day, through the Postmaster General, to have 
the contract restored to the former contractor, the mancuvring of which 
was successful. But Mr. Bianconi was determined to resent this breach 
of faith with him by continuing to run his vehicles on the line. Of this 
determination he bad given notice to the parties engaged in the intrigue 
to take the mail contract from bim. Both coach and car ran for years in 
opposition, each sustaining heavy losses, until] in the end Mr. Bianconi 
triumphed, In explanation of the transaction to the Postage Committee, 
Mr. Bianconi stated, “I was bound to keep my word with the people, and 
l kept my word. I must either lose character by breaking my word, or 
lose money. I preferred losing money to giving up the line of road.” 
He was, however, tolerant of legitimate enterprise. Ata meeting of car 
proprietors, called for the purpose of putting down a coach then recently 
started, he not only refused to concur, but firmly protested against such 
action, saying, “If a combination had been raised against me when I 
started, I should have been crushed. But is not the country big enough 
for us all ?” 

The practical monopoly of traffic thereby acquired did not in the 
slightest degree abate Mr. Bianconi’s determination to provide for the 
public the largest possible extent of accommodation, consistent with a 
fair return for the service. His conveyances of whatever grade, from the 
well appointed four-horse coach to the unpretending one-horse cars, were 
therefore at all times entitled to the highest encomiums, for the extent to 
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which comfort, economy, and punctuality had been combined in their get- 
up and traffic arrangements. 

The next extension of the system was a car from Clonmel to Water- 
ford in 1816, and Waterford soon became one of the centres of opera- 
tions. In 1818 a car was placed on the road from that city to New Ross, 
Wexford, and Enniscorthy. Cars between Waterford and Dungarvan, and 
Waterford and Kilkenny, soon followed; as well as from Clonmel to Cork, 
and Limerick to Tralee, thence to Cahirciveen on the south-west coast of 
the island, 

The supervision of the great organization so rapidly growing up soon 
came to demand the undivided energies of its founder, and the original 
shop in Clonmel, the profits of which had set all agoing, was closed up. 
But the exigencies of the business soon satisfied Mr. Bianconi that a 
manufacturing establishment should be combined with the traffic organi- 
zation, and for years his vehicles were not only repaired but built in bis 
own factory. Excellence of workmanship as well as economy was thereby 
secured ; and this arrangement contributed no little to the immunity from 
accident, and the generally safe travelling which became a characteristic 
of the Bianconi conveyances. 

The first vehicles employed were the ordinary one-horse jaunting car, 
capable of carrying six persons. In a few years some of the cars were 
constructed to carry four on each side, and to be drawn by two horses. 
But here there was a waste of horse power, the extra horse only adding 
one-third to the previous extent of passenger accommodation, and the car 
soon came to be lengthened so as to accommodate five passengers on each 
side. Three-horse cars followed for certain districts, with six passengers 
on each side. On some of the leading lines four-horse cars came to be 
used, with eight passengers on each side, and one on the box beside the 
driver. For some of the mail contracts the ordinary four-horse coach was 
employed, but this vehicle was adopted in compliance with the require- 
ments of the Post Office, and formed no part of Mr. Bianconi’s ordinary 
traffic arrangements. 

The progress of the organization which Mr. Bianconi continued actively 
to superintend for a period of fifty years, is highly interesting. It might 
be supposed that the introduction of railways would have materially 
tended to diminish his traffic, but their effect was rather to change its 
direction. The railways no doubt broke up many of the most important 
lines ; but new lines were started, proceeding right and left of the lines of 
railway, and conveyances were extended to new and remote districts, 
hitherto without any facilities for locomotion, so that the business exhi- 
bited no serious diminution until he finally relinquished it in 1866. The 
progress of the traffic will be indicated by the following figures :— 


Established. Miles worked daily. 
1046 ta 1698. ee te OO 
1696 GH 1886... ... 1064 


1836 till 1845... . . 41,032 
Established before Railways . . 3,266 

1846 till 1855 . ... . 2,656 

1856 till 1865 . . . . .- 938 
Established since Railways. . . 3,594 


—_ --- 


Total established . . . . =. . 6,860 
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The judgment with which the earlier lines were planned will be shown 
by a reference to the small number discontinued before the introduction 
of railways :— 

Lines Discontinued. Miles worked. 
1816 till 1825 .... . Nib 
1826 till1835 ..... Nil. 
1836 till1845 ..... 76 

Discontinued before Railways. . 76 
1846 till 1855. . . . . 2,214 
1856 till 1865. . . . . 2,064 
Discontinued since Railways . . 4,278 
Total discontinued . . . . . 4,354 

If we deduct the total number of miles discontinued (4,354) from the 
total number established (6,860) we have 2,506 the number of miles 
worked in 1865, which is only 684 miles below the maximum number 
(3,190) of miles worked in 1845, before railways interfered with the 
traffic.* 

The following facts as to the class of conveyance used are also possessed 
of much interest :— 


Miles ever worked. Final traffic. 
Two wheels 1,286 802 
Four wheels 3,988 1,396 
Coaches 1,586 308 
Total . 6,860 Total . 2,506 


The perusal of these statistics of the results of Mr. Bianconi’s labours 
will suggest the inquiry as to the still more interesting details of the 
modus operandi by which such results were obtained. The rules which he 
laid down for the government of his establishment practically taught and 
enforced the virtues of honesty, truthfulness, punctuality, and sobriety. 
The strict discipline in these principles was not long in producing a staff 
of employées whose conduct was the admiration of the public. The 
drivers were noted as being the most civil and obliging men to be met with 
anywhere, and they so much made it their business to acquire local infor- 
mation that they were most pleasing companions, the box seat beside one of 
these drivers being really worthy of rivalry amongst the passengers. The 
characters of these men were studied so far as practicable, every fact 
worthy of note pertaining to each being recorded, so that promotion might 
be based on deserts. In every grade of the service this policy secured 
the sympathies and attachment of the men, a feeling which was further 
promoted by the knowledge that during periods of sickness their wages 
would be paid the same as when in health and active service; that under 
certain circumstances they could retire on pensions equivalent to their full 
salaries; and that as the rule the education of orphans of men who had 
been in the service would be looked after, and employment provided for 
them. Every one of the employées had thus a direct interest in his own 

ersonal good conduct. They all felt assured they bad a freehold, as 
it were, in their respective positions, of which nothing but misbehaviour 
could deprive them. While the utmost exactitude and stringency were 


* Paper read at the meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science at Belfast, in September, 1867. 
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employed in the enforcement of regulations, the men were treated so 
as to inspire them with the feeling that they had the confidence of their 
employer, and as the result they were always gratified by his presence 
whenever he came amongst them. He sought to make them feel that by 
the faithful discharge of duty they placed him, as well as the general 
public, under a greater obligation than he placed them by the payment of 
wages, 

Amongst the voluminous evidence that might be quoted as to the bene- 
ficial effects to the country generally resulting from Mr. Bianconi’s enter- 

rise, we are tempted to give a place to the following extract from the 
port of the Irish Railway Commission, written by Mr. Drummond, then 
Under Secretary for Ireland, at a time when the traffic system was far 
short of that development which it eventually reached. r. Drummond 
thus wrote: “ With a capital little exceeding the expense of outfit he 
commenced. Fortune, or rather the due reward of industry and inte- 
grity, favoured his first efforts. He soon began to increase the number of 
his ears , and multiply routes, until his establishment spread over three of 
the four provinces of Ireland. These results are the more striking and 
instructive as having been accomplished in a district which has long been 
represented as the focus of unreclaimed violence and barbarism, where 
neither life nor property can be deemed secure. Whilst many persons, 
possessing a personal interest in everything tending to improve or enrich 
the country, have been so misled or inconsiderate as to repel by exagge- 
rated statements British capital from their doors, this foreigner chose 
Tipperary as the centre of his operations, wherein to embark all the fruits 
of his industry, in a traffic peculiarly exposed to the power and even to 
the caprice of the peasantry. The event has shown that his confidence in 
their good sense was not ill founded. By a system of steady and just 
treatment he obtained a complete mastery, exempt from lawless intimida- 
tion or control, over the various servants and agents employed by him, 
and his establishment is popular with all classes on account of its general 
usefulness, and the fair and liberal spirit of its management. The success 
achieved by this spirited gentleman is the result, not of a single specula- 
tion which might have sm favoured by local circumstances, but of a 
series of distinct experiments, all of which have been successful.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that lawless as were the people at different times 
in the districts traversed by Mr. Bianconi’s conveyances, neither his own 
property, nor that of the public committed to his charge, was ever inter- 
fered with. The leaders of the various illegal associations that from time 


. to time disturbed the country, never permitted any interference with the 


Bianconi car or coach, whoever or whatever might be on it. 

Another circumstance deserving of note is that, unless when the re- 
quirements of the mail service rendered it imperative to violate the rule, 
he ran his conveyances only on week days. Even in a social and pecuniary ~ 
point of view, he contended that a day of rest every week was advanta- 
geous. “I find by experience,” he said, “that I can work a horse eight 
miles a day for six days in the week, easier than I can work six miles seven 
days; and that is one of my reasons for having no cars, unless carrying a 
mail, plying on Sundays.” 

The unflagging zeal and active supervision which brought the system to 
so high a state of development, was continued by Mr. Biauconi almost 
without intermission, until a serious accident in 1866, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, deprived him of the use of both his legs for the remainder 
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of his life. Active exertion thereafter became impossible, and he then 
altogether relinquished business, and handed over the cars, coaches, horses, 
and plant to his employées on most liberal terms. 

The persistent devotion of Mr. Bianconi to the superintendence of his 
great establishment left little time available for his taking any active part 
in public affairs. It was not until 1831 that he even obtained letters of 
naturalization as a subject of the realm. But when he became eligible to 
hold a public office the people of Clonmel determined that he should have 
the highest honour in their power to bestow, by electing him to the office 
of mayor. . He was soon afterwards entrusted with the Commission of the 
Peace for his adopted county of Tipperary, of which he subsequently be- 
came Deputy-Lieutenant, the appointment in both cases having been 
made without any solicitation whatever on his part, as a tribute of acknow- 
ledgment of the great public services which he had rendered to the 
country. 

The sound common sense which Mr. Bianconi possessed in so remarkable 
a degree, caused great value to be placed in his judgment in any matters of 
local controversy. A striking illustration of the services which he ren- 
dered in this way, from time to time, is to be found in the history of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland. Some twenty years ago the Society 
had been brought into a state of complete disorganization by the alleged 
mal-practices of parties connected with the management, the continuance 
of which threatened to bring about the dissolution of the institution. As 
usual in such cases, there was much controversy as to how the evil of the 
Council of the Society, being split into contending sections, could be best 
remedied. A Committee was at length appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject, and make such recommendations as the case seemed to 
render expedient. Although having taken no part previously in the 
management of the Society, Mr. Bianconi was one of the first persons to 
whom every one looked for aid in the crisis, and he became one of the 
active agents through whose instrumentality a complete reorganization of 
the governing body was effected, under arrangements which were successful 
in securing future harmonious action. His co-operation was also eagerly 
sought by railway and other boards, on account of his well known great 
administrative ability. But the only board which he could be induced to 
join was that of the Waterford and Limerick Railway Company, for a 
short time, that railway traversing the centre of his then operations. 

Mr. Bianconi’s family consisted only of a son and a daughter. A few 
years ago he had to deplore the untimely death of his son. He now 
resides at his country seat, Longfield, near Cashel, surrounded by some of 
his grand-children and a few friends; he continues in full possession of 
his mental faculties, is quite as pleasant a companion as in his earlier days, 
and is respected and esteeméd by every one acquainted with him. 
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THE ATHELSTONS OF MORTE D’ATHELSTON. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Athelstons, of Morte d’Athel- 
ston, were a very ancient race, 
dating from long before the Norman 
Conquest. Pure Saxon blood ; there 
had been Cedrics, Modreds, and 
Edgars, Eleanors, and Rowenas in 
the family, time out of mind, and 
William the Norman was looked 
upon as quite a person of the other 
day, while pedigrees dating from his 
era were considered as nothing worth 
mentioning. Nevertheless, they 
were not an over-haughty or arrogant 
race—at least, the present head of 
the house, the only one we have to 
do with, was not; he was a genial, 
courteous, affable gentleman to all; 
and if he was proud of his old name, 
and the fair and pleasant acres on 
which his ancestors had for so long 
dwelt, it was not the pride of arro- 
gancy, but rather that which showed 
itself in deeds of love and kindness 
amongst a tenantry which idolized 
him. 

For all that they were such an 
ancient race, the house of Morte 
d’Athelston—or the Castle, as it 
was more commonly called—was a 
very modern building, having, in- 
deed, been built by the present 
owner’s father; the old house, and 
almost everything valuable it con- 
tained, having been destroyed by 
fire when the now reigning lord was 
little more than a baby. 

The old Earl of Athelston—for 
with all their pride of Saxon birth 
there had lived a degenerate ances- 
tor, who, it seemed, was not too 
proud to accept an earldom from the 
hand of a Norman rival for service 


done, albeit unrecorded in history, 
and doubtless wisely so, as the 
deeds for which in those bygone 
days monarchs rewarded their sub- 
jects, were seldom such as would 
come up to our modern ideas of 
honour or virtue —the old Earl, then, 
had built the present mansion, a 
magnificent building in the Grecian 
style. of architecture, and standing 
about half a mile from the remains 
of the old Castle, now a picturesque 
ruin, ivy covered, three sides of 
which were surrounded with the 
nearly dried-up moat, while the 
fourth was built on the very edge of 
a precipice, some hundred feet deep, 
where the sea raged and roared 
round its base, foaming and strug- 
gling through the narrow entrance 
of a cave said to run for miles in- 
land, but into the vast extent of 
whose subterranean passages, with 
their vaulted roofs and glittering 
walls, no rash explorer had been 
known to penetrate since the days 
when an Athelston and an outraged 
friend had perished in a death 
struggle there. 

It was a tale of foul dishonour 
done, treachery, and revenge. The 
Saxon lord fled to his cave for refuge, 
but was followed to its inmost re- 
cesses by his Norman foe, deaf to 
the wild prayers and agonized en- 
treaties of the fair, false woman who 
had wrought the woe. Neither ever 
came forth again, but a crimson 
stream of blood was seen issuin 
from the mouth of the cave, an 
trickling over the yellow sand until it 
tinged the crested waves with red; 
and the mad laugh of a woman was 
heard echoing wildly over the cliffs 
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till it startled the very sea-birds in 
their roeky nests. Hence, the cave 
gained the name of Morte d’Athel- 
ston, which soon spread to the 
Castle and its surrounding lands, 
and whenever sorrow or death, so 
goes the legend, threaten the ancient 
house, the red stream may be seen 
mingling with the waves, and the 
maniac’s laugh may be heard echo- 
ing through the vaulted roof of the 
cave. 

The present Earl of Athelston 
was aman of about sixty years of 
age, but looking many, many years 
older; a bent and broken man of 
his age. His life had been a sad 
one for all his broad lands, and 
sorrow and care had told upon a 
naturally delicate constitution. 

At twenty years of age he had 
come home from foreign travel to 
celebrate his majority in the mag- 
nificent new house just finished, 
his father, looking hale and hearty, 
welcoming with lavish splendour his 
only son, and for six weeks the 
house was full of gay company, and 
revelry, dancing, and feasting lasted 
long into each night; but it was 
scarcely all over, and the last guest 
barely departed, when the Earl was 
struck down, and in little more than 
the prime of his life was laid beside 
his wife, some two years dead, in 
the vault of the Athelstons. 

Confiding the Lady Eleanor, a 
child of four years old, and his only 
surviving daughter, to the care of 
her maternal grandmother, the new 
lord shut up the house which had 
blazed forth so brilliantly for so 
short a time, and returned to his old 
life of travel. Some said he had no 
choice in the matter, for that when 
he came to look into his affairs he 
found that the vast sums of money 
raised at enormous interest by his 
father for the building of the new 
house had almost swamped the 
estate. Be that as it may, Lord 
Athelston went abroad, where he 
remained for ten years, and then 
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suddenly returned, bringing with 
him a beautiful young wife. 

Once more the spacious halls of 
Morte d’Athelston were thrown 
open, and the lord of the manor and 
his beauteous dame kept open house 
for his neighbours ; or, rather, they 
would have done so, had their hos- 
pitalities been cordially received by 
the surrounding gentry. But the 
fair woman who had come among 
them was a foreigner—a Greek, and 
with that proneness to suspicion, 
and dislike to everything that is in 
the least out of the common routine 
of ordinary life, inherent to the 
English nature, they accepted invi- 
tations, giving formal parties in 
return at intervals, but they never 
unbent towards the foreign wife. 
An invisible but insurmountable 
barrier of prejudice hedged them 
round, and the poor lady lived and 
died amongst them, a stranger still. 

And she had heavy domestic 
griefs, this lovely woman in a 
strange land. One after another 
three sons and a daughter were laid 
in the family vault ; and Eleanor, the 
sister, who loved her, and whom she 
loved, was banished the Castle, and 
all correspondence between them 
forbidden, by a stern brother’s 
decree, in that the young lady had 
chosen to place her affections upon, 
and cast in her Ict with, a young 
Oxford divine, the once dear friend 
of her relentless brother. 

At length, after five childless 
years, there was once more rejoicing 
in the house of Athelston, for a 
daughter was born to live; but all 
too soon the bells of joy changed 
their tone for the wail of woe, and 
the poor foreign mother, smiling 
faintly on the frail, tiny infant, so 
longed and prayed for, paid the 
penalty of its birth with her own 
life; and after ten years of outward 
magnificence, but inward yearning 
for the love and friendship she had 
never found, once again the great 
doors of the tomb were opened, and 
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she was laid beside her babies to 
mingle her foreign dust with the 
untainted clay of the Athelstons. 

That this poor Lady Athelston 
had been so lone and friendless was 
really not altogether her husband's 
fault. A silent, self-contained, un- 
demonstrative man, he did love his 
wife with all the depth of a strong 
nature. He was not to blame in 
that he did not understand the 
vehement, passionate temperament 
of the Eastern woman, which 
yearned for the outward demonstra- 
tions of affection, and could not 
bring herself to the calm, English 
fashion of taking it all for granted; 
and when this last blow came, he 
mourned with a grief that, for all 
it was silent, was nearly akin to 
despair. 

For long the little feeble infant 
for whom she had died, was a sight 
unendurable to the bereaved hus- 
band; till at length one day he 
came unexpectedly on the child, 
now old enough to crow and laugh 
when he spoke to her, and the 
whole tide of his nature turned; 
from henceforth she became the idol 
of his heart, and her baby lispings 
the sweetest music that could fall 
upon his ear. As time went on she 
became his almost inseparable com- 
panion. No advantages or plea- 
sures that money could give had 
been denied this “ sole daughter of 
his house and heart.” And no 
whim or caprice of hers had been 
too exacting for the over-indulgent 
father to gratify. And now after 
having travelled through Europe, 
and been for two succeeding seasons 
the reigning belle of London, the 
Lady Rowena had consented to 
accompany her father, and ruralized 
for the summer at Morte d’Athel- 
ston. Once more the long-deserted 
house was opened, though just at 
present it contained only a small 
family party. Not long before leav- 
ing London, the Earl had en- 
countered, unexpectedly, an old 
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and once dearly loved friend, a hale, 
hearty-looking clergyman, with his 
fair-haired daughter leaning on his 
arm; he would have passed Lord 
Althelston, nor even recognized in 
the bent and broken man before 
him, his quondam schoolfellow and 
college friend. 

“Norman Charnleigh, have you 
forgotten me? orhaveI,in my foolish 
pride, so utterly estranged my early 
friend that he can never forgive 
me?” 

For a moment the clergyman 
looked bewildered. Then grasping 
the Earl’s outstretched hand, “ Dear 
old friend,”he said, and the two men 
stood looking at each other, hand 
locked in hand, both too much over- 
come to speak. These men, who 
for five-and-twenty years had never 
met, were nevertheless brothers. 
It was for this Mr. Charnleigh, that 
Lady Eleanor had so long ago left 
home and kindred; and now when 
Lord Athelston thus unexpectedly 
met his old friend, with his daughter 
on his arm, his only sister’s child, 
tears choked his voice as he tried to 
speak, and all bitter memories were 
forgotten. 

Mr. Charnleigh, to whom the 
loaves and fishes of the Church had 
not been awarded with over abun- 
dant liberality, was in London with 
his daughter, who, for the first time 
in her life, had left her distant 
Yorkshire home away amongst the 
dreary wolds, and endless commons, 
to visit the metropolis, and see the 
last of her eldest brother, a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, about to sail for 
some far-off land; and the mourn- 
ful part of the visit being now over, 
the young lady was putting her 
father through a course of sight- 
seeing. that was no doubt highly 
enjoyable to herself, whatever it may 
have been to her respected parent. 
Lord Athelston was charmed with 
this pretty, unsophisticated country 
girl, and would not hear of her 
returning with her father to her 
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northern home; so, after a written 
consultation with mamma in the 
distant parsonage, it was decided 
that Sybil was to remain with her 
uncle and cousin, and accompany 
them to Morte d’Althelsten, and 
highly pleased was the old Earl 
with this bright young friend he 
had thus so opportunely secured for 
his companionless daughter. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tae great heat of the early Sep- 
tember day was nearly over now, 
and a soft breeze had sprung up from 
the western sea, the shadows of the 
tall trees were lengthening upon 
the well-trimmed lawn, and all was 
fair and beautiful to look upon; but 
the fairest sight in all that fair scene, 
was the Lady Rowena Athelston, as 
she stood in the deep oriel window 
gazing listlessly on the picturesque 
landscape which lay below. 

The soft lace curtains which fell 
round her in graceful drapery, 
seemed a fitting frame for her pure 
Saxon beauty; her yellow hair was 
drawn back from her low white fore- 
head, and plaited in heavy braids 
at the back of her head, the pale 
monotony of its hue being relieved 
by a broad band of mauve velvet; 
her dress, too, was of the richest 
silk, for her ladyship liked well to 
deck herself in vivid, almost start- 
ling colours, and rich heavy mate- 
rials, which, though generally so 
unsuited to so young a girl, seemed 
in her case to harmonize well with 
her queenlike bearing, and stately 
grace of manner. 

Lady. Rowena was scarcely of the 
middle -height, perfectly formed, 
rounded and full in her figure, by 
no means the slim and shadowy 
style common amongst young ladies. 
Her white hands lay idly before her, 
soft white incapable looking hands, 
hands made apparently for no 
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possible use, from whose nerveless 
grasp everything slipt and slid, 
albeit beautiful to look upon; her 
face was soft and almost infantine 
in its rounded beauty; and her 
eyes large, shapely, almost colourless, 
had at times a strange weird look 
as of some dangerous animal, as 
they seemed to dilate and darken 
into black. Truth to say, they were 
curious eyes, and their expression 
sometimes hardly a pleasant one. 
Just now they seemed to glitter like 
cold steel, and her white brows were 
knit, while her nerveless pink 
fingers worked restlessly. There 
seemed little in the beautiful scene 
which lay before her to cause that 
strange expression on her ladyship’s 
brow; nevertheless, she evidently 
saw something which pleased her 
little, as she watched a small white 


gate, at the end of the straight. 


gravelled path slowly opened, and 
a girl sauntered leisurely through, 
followed by a tall man in a shooting 
costume of rather a fanciful descrip- 
tion ; he carried a gun in one hand, 
and a game bag hung on his 
shoulder, but judging by its appear- 
ance his sport had not been very 
good, and he could hardly be accused 
of being over active in the pursuit 
of game, as it certainly was un- 
necessarily early for him to give up 
in despair and return homewards ; 
however, no one to look at him 
would have given him credit for 
much energy of character; he was 
strangely like the Lady Rowena, 
though hardly so perfect a specimen 
of the Saxon type of beauty, his colour- 
ing might more correctly be called 
tawny than fair, and his whiskers 
and large moustachios decidedly 
merged into red; but in his eyes 
lay the great difference between the 
two; like Lady Rowena’s in size and 
colouring, they were as different in 
expression as eyes could be; when 
he raised his sleepy lids, it was only 
to display a laughing look of merri- 
ment and good humour, which lit 
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up his face with a charm which was 
more than beauty. 

Still he and the Lady Rowena 
might have passed for brother and 
sister, whereas they were only 
distant cousins ; nevertheless, Cap- 
tain Athelston was heir apparent 
to Morte d’Athelston, with all its 
broad acres so strictly entailed that, 
whenever the old lord should die, 
his daughter would be left, compara- 
tively speaking, fortuneless, for so 
heavy had been the expenses in 
which the reckless extravagance of 
his father had plunged the estates, 
that he had very little money to 
settle on his only child. 

For many years this trouble had 
weighed heavily on his heart; but 
all was well and_ satisfactorily 
arranged now—a plan, no doubt 
originating with the Earl himself, 
had nevertheless been readily fallen 
into by the heir—and Captain 
Athelston was engaged to be 
married early in the coming year 
to his cousin, Lady Rowena. 

And the lady herself, when she 
looked out over the goodly lands 
which lay before her, rejoiced in- 
wardly in that they were always to 
be her own, and no doubt so well 
regulated a mind had she that she 
would unhesitatingly have fallen 
into the arrangement made for her, 
even if she had not loved her cousin; 
but she did love him, with a jealous, 
passionate love, that few would give 
her apparently calm nature credit 
for, and therein lay the sorrow of 
ber life, the skeleton in her lady- 
ship’s cupboard carefully hidden 
away under an appearance of cold- 
ness, almost of indifference. 

Captain Athelston had not pro- 
posed the idea of making her his 
wife, he had merely acquiesced in 
her father's plan, partly in a feeling 
of chivalry towards her, to whom 
that parent’s death would make 
such a change; partly from ‘azy 
indifference; and partly, no doubt, 
because he liked her well enough, 
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and they suited each other, and 
altogether it was less trouble. 

Lady Rowena read her cousin’s 
careless, honest nature as clearly as 
a book, and she ground her small 
white teeth in bitter wrath, for that 
she, in spite of herself, had given 
her whole heart to him. If she 
could only be as indifferent—if she 
could only be as unexacting as this 
lazy love of hers, all might be well, 
but that could never be. No 
wonder the proud little lady fretted 
sore within, and that her great love 
at times was almost turned to hate. 

And now this girl with whom her 
affianced husband was often wont 
to walk, stumbling upon her in 
mossy lane or dell, and strolling 
home with her in the dusky shades 
of evening—this Sybil Charnleigh, 
whose country breeding Lady 
Rowena had once only despised, 
she had now lately learned to hate 
—this country girl, who had never 
had the advantages of a fashionable 
education, did not even know that 
it was good style to be blasé, who 
enjoyed life, who said what she 
meant, and showed what she felt, 
whom the Lady Rowena considered 
vulgar and countrified, had she 
dared to come between her and 
her future husband! Lady Rowena 
had once given her opinion of this 
Yorkshire girl, but Captain Athel- 
ston had angrily, and with, for him, 
most unwonted energy, resented her 
remarks. “Sybil is not vulgar,” 
he had said, “though she can talk 
and laugh, and keep one from 
falling asleep, which I admit is 
an uncommon accomplishment in 
young ladies, as in their charming 
society, as a general rule, my whole 
energies are expended in a pro- 
longed struggle to keep awake.” 
And the gentleman yawned, and 
stretched himself; and Lady Rowena 
veiled her angry glances ‘neath her 
long fair lashes, and was wiser in 
future about giving her opinion 
openly of Miss Charnleigh, though 
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secretly, if possible, hating that 
young lady the more. 

Now, standing like a queen in 
her young beauty, Lady Rowena’s 
heart was sore; nevertheless, she 
put on one of her sweetest smiles, 
as she stepped out on the broad 
terrace and advanced to meet her 
cousins. There were many who 
theught Miss Charnleigh a formid- 
able rival to the beautiful daughter 
of the house of Athelston. Her 
dark brown eyes, with darker lashes 
and brows—an innovation entirely 
due to the paternal side of her 
family—and which contrasted so 
strangely with her yellow hair, which 
shone like the golden corn when 
the red sunset gleams upon it, was 
albeit a beauty which the Lady 
Rowena could not even see, so that 
at least she was spared the pangs of 
personal jealousy. 

“ Why, Sybil,” said Lady Rowena, 
smiling sweetly, “ where have you 
been? you look as hot and di- 
shevelled as if you had done all the 
shooting, while Modred, which is 
not at all improbable, was indulging 
in a refreshing sleep in some cool 
shade, or under some spreading 


“Well, indeed,” said the girl, 
laughing, “ I might apparently have 
done all the shooting without over- 
exerting myself; and I certainly 
incline to the opinion that Modred 
was asleep, though it is fair to state 
that he was nearly awake when I 
met him in the shrubbery.” 

“Now, really, Sybil, that is too 
unkind; I was wide awake, and, 
what is more, I assure you, Rowena, 
I never knew a case of blacker in- 
gratitude, for I actually offered to 
carry her basket for her, but she 
would not trust me.”’ 

“ I suppose its contents were too 
precious,” sneered Lady Rowena, 
easting a contemptuous glance at the 
basketful of ferns and wild flowers, 
which hung upon her cousin’s 
arm. It was a subject of inward 
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amazement to her how any girl could 
go poking into hedges and ditches 
or things that looked like weeds 
when she might, at any time, send 
to the gardener for a bouquet of the 
rarest flowers, or have gone to the 
conservatory for them herself if she 
preferred it ; but the sneer was lost 
on Sybil Charnleigh, and, if she 
knew, she certainly did not seem to 
heed her cousin's sentiments in the 
least, so she only replied with a gay 
laugh, “ No, indeed, it was not quite 
that, but you know it is the last 
straw that breaks the camel’s back ; 
and I was afraid that if I took advan- 
tage of Modred’s chivalrous devo- 
tion, it might end in such com- 
plete exhaustion on his part, that I 
should not only have to take back 
my own basket, but probably have 
to carry his gun and bag also, 
which I did not feel equal to this 
hot day.” 

“ Sybil! I should have died in 
the ‘struggle,’ but such a terrible 
catastrophe should never have 
occurred ;’’ and the Captain made 
an effort to look sentimental, but 
only succeeded in looking absurd, 
while Sybil’s gay, ringing laugh was 
the only reply he received. These 
two cousins were, doubtless, once 
or twice removed, nevertheless 
cousins, and, consequently, prone to 
indulge in that serio-comic species 
of flirtation, the admitted privilege 
of that degree of consanguinity, 
albeit the Lady Rowena did not 
like it, so she interposed sharply, 
proposing a game of croquet. 

“ Croquet,” groaned the Captain, 
“ who is to play?” 

“Sybil and I, against you with 
two balls.” 

The Captain gasped, “ Rowena, 
your word is law; but for one 
moment reflect upon what you are 
doing. Just consider the extra. 
ordinary amount of rigour that 
Sybil throws into her requests, and 
your own good sense will show you 
that no constitution on earth could 
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stand two balls under such circum- 
stances.” 
“ Well, my feebleness would, in 
a great measure, counteract her 
indisputable powers. However, I 
think you will be spared the terrible 
ordeal, for here comes Mr. Appleby. 
He and I will play you and Sybil.” 
“Yes, really, so it is; the sheen 
of your satin, or the glimmer of 
your—whatever Tennyson says 
about that sort of thing, you know— 
is quite sufficient for that deluded 
young man to turn up Rowena, 
you should be careful, it would be 
decidedly awkward to see his patent 
leather boots sticking out of the 
moat some day—really quite tragi- 
cal, enough to make a rival deuced 
uncomfortable ;” and the Captain 
stroked his tawny moustachios and 
shuddered, while the Lady Rowena, 
not deigning to answer him, swept 
majestically to meet the object of 
her cousin's anxious solicitations. 
If there was one thing more than 
another which grated on the haughty 
little lady's nerves, it was chaffing, 
and then about a curate, no doubt 
a faultless specimen of that genus, 
spotless as regarded the small por- 
tion of white collar displayed at the 
top of his tightly-butconed black 
waistcoat, unexceptional in the 
matter of boots and gloves, never- 
theless a curate still, and, therefore, 
as far removed from her sphere as 
the little brook, which albeit basks 
and glitters under the silver light 
of the cold moon that shines upon it. 
But Lady Rowena was too well 
bred to let her disdainful feelings 
appear in her manner, as she shook 
hands, almost cordially, with the poor 
infatuated young man, who was so 
utterly bewildered in the presence 
of this woman, who to him was as 
a goddess, that he seemed utterly 
unconscious of even the existence 
of the others, till Lady Rowena 
blandly called his attention to them, 
and asked him to join in a game of 
croquet. 
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It was nothing now that Mr. 
Appleby had solemnly sworn one 
night, as he had done many a time 
before, over his solitary chop, 
limited in quantity, lavish in smuts, 
that he would fly from this siren, 
this ignis fatuus, leading him he 
knew not whither—only it needs 
must be into darkness and despair— 
forswear the Castle grounds, take 
to his second best boots, make his 
lavender kids do duty longer, and 
confine his croquet-playing to the 
grounds appertaining to the Miss 
Plums, of the Orchard, well-look- 
ing, well-dowered young women. 
The glamour that was on him was 
too strong for his powers of resist- 
ance, and each day was but arecord 
of broken vows and good resolutions 
abandoned, and the Miss Plums’ 
croquet ground, in so far as our 
poor curate was concerned, was left 
intact to the sole use of those 
eligible virgins. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tree weeks had passed since our 
last chapter. The green beauty of 
summer was slowly giving way to 
the golden tints of autumn. The 
days were growing perceptibly short- 
er, and a cool breeze stirred the 
tops of the tall trees; still the wea- 
ther was beautiful, and the joyous 
summer seemed loth to depart, 
but lingered lovingly, unwilling to 
give place to the rough blasts of 
winter. 

Sybil Charnleigh had returned to 
her north country home, and dress- 
makers and sempstresses were busy 
hurrying on the trousseaw that 
would be wanting so shortly now. * 

Sybil Charnleigh had gone, and 
with her had departed the inward 
unacknowledged, but bitter, feeling 
of jealousy which had troubled the 
Lady Rowena. Captain Athelston 
was all her own now. There were 
no more strolling through green 
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lanes, or meeting expeditions where 
the fashionable young lady of the 
world had to cross stiles and push 
through brambles on guard of her 
property, or see it subject to the 
fatal risk of téte-d-téte a with her 
hated enemy. He was all her own 
now ; and the broad lands of her an- 
cestors were all her own, or would be 
so soon, and so the lady was content. 

On this soft and balmy after- 
noon, the Lady Rowena had strolled 
out with her cousin. The girl 
seemed to be developing altogether 
a new phase of character now, and 
she was everything that was gentle 
and yielding to her future lord, the 
depths of whose conscience had 
been slightly stirred, and he was 
making up for past delinquencies 
by an extra amount of devotion, 
and all was going “merry as a 
marriage bell,” or at least had been 
up to this fatal day. 

The two cousins stood upon a 
projecting butt of the old Castle 
that almost overhung the sea. There 
was no parapet round it; and the 
sullen roar of the waves sounded 
terrible enough, as they were plainly 
heard some hundred feet below. 
But Lady Rowena had strong nerves 
for so delicate a looking creature, 
and she openly despised the femi- 
nine weakness that shrunk from 
giddy heights, or turned faint on 
perpendicular precipices. I said 
they had been happy up to this; 
but a cloud just now was darkening 
the girl’s fair brow, and a faint 
shadow of the trouble she had 
thought vanished for ever, was 
stealing over her again, as Captain 
Athelston continued, after a slight 
pause,— 

* “Well, I don’t know, Rowena; 
of course, you understand your own 
reasons best, but I own they are a 
mystery to me. I thought Sybil 
everything that would have been 
a pleasant and lovable companion 
for you; and I certainly think that, 
as the daughter of your father's 


only sister, for the sake of appear- 
ances, she should at all events be 
asked to your wedding.” 

Asked to her wedding! this girl, 
this Sybil Charnleigh, whom she 
hated with a deadly hatred; the 
one dark cloud that had dimmed 
the bright horizon of her life, the 
vague, intangible something that 
had come between her and the 
man that she loved. She almost 
mechanically repeated the words, 
then with a scornful curl of her soft 
baby lips,— 

“Perhaps you think I should 
ask her to be my bridesmaid?” 

* Indeed, I do, Rowena; I often 
wondered why you did not.” 

* You wondered, did you ?”’ cried 
the girl, fiercely. ‘* Then shall I tell 
you why? Because I would spare 
you the agony of such an ordeal, 
save you from yourself, from your 
own wretched delusion for this girl, 
unless, indeed, I was prepared to 
act quite disinterestedly in the 
matter, and see the lands of my an- 
cestors pass to the daughter of the 
only Athelston who ever disgraced 
herself by a mesalliance. Then, 
indeed, I might substitute her as 
the bride, while I might be allowed 
the honour of being her brides- 
maid. Perhaps this would suit you 
better, would it?” 

“ Nonsense! Rowena, you are 
talking folly now.” 

“Am I?” she said, her livid 
lips trembling with passion, for 
her sharp eyes had detected the 
faint flush that for one moment 
flitted over her cousin’s brow, and 
the slight twitching of the mouth, 
under the long reddish moustachios 
—“amI? Yes, it is folly, I suppose, 
to think that there is any truth or 
honesty in man, or that false, 
craven-hearted .as they are, that 
they know what real love means, 
As for her, scheming, artful wretch, 
‘she shall never put her foot inside 
the doors of Morte d’Athelston. 
Of course, you can meet her at 
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other places if you wish, I cannot 
prevent that.” 

“ Rowena, you have no right to 
speak as you are doing. If you 
do not care about insulting me, 
at least have some respect for 
yourself. You will only render 
your own life miserable, as well 
as mine, if you allow yourself to 
be the victim of such groundless 
jealousy.” 

“Groundless! Will you swear 
that it is groundless? Swear by 
all you hold sacred, that if you 
were free to-morrow to choose be- 
tween us two girls, that you would 
be true tome. Ah! you dare not 
tell me the lie.” She hissed, her 
fair young face distorted by the 
convulsions of passion, as she ad- 
vanced towards him, till her hot 
breath seemed to sear his cheek. 

The young man recoiled in hor- 
ror. ‘ Rowena, you are mad.” 

She looked at him for one .mno- 
ment, her eyes gleaming and flash- 
ing, like some cruel animal's in the 
dark. “ Mad!” she echoed. “ Yes, 
I am mad,” and the ,white hands 
looking soft, fair, feeble as ever, 
were raised with the strength of a 
fiend; and for one moment the 
strong man, in the full vigour and 
prime of his life, hovered over the 
abyss, then fell with a sudden plash 
into the yawning gulf below. 

Lady Rowena closed her eyes, 
and stood like one transfixed ; for a 
moment she hardly realized what 
she had dorie, but very soon she 
recovered herself. She looked out 
anxiously far away over the cliffs, 
but she could see no one who could 
have witnessed the deed that had 
been done. Then hurriedly gather- 
ing up the pencils and sketch-book, 
that he had so gaily carried there for 
her scarcely one short hour before, 
but without once looking at the 
dread spot where he had fal'en, 
she sped rapidly down the broken, 
dangerous steps, that few girls 
would have dared to climb even 
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with assistance, and walked quickly 
homewards. 

As she drew near the Castle, she 
drew down her thick veil over her 
face, and stepped more leisurely 
till she reached her own room; then 
the necessity for restraint being, at 
least for a time, over the tension 
of her nerves gave way, and, with a 
wild and bitter cry, she flung her- 
self into an armchair, and almost 
screamed aloud in her agony. 

But the deed was done now,a deed 
irrevocable, and this fragile girl 
was not one to wasie precious mo- 
ments in futile regrets ; nor, indeed, 
would she have recalled the past, 
even if she could. She felt no re- 
morse now; but she knew she had 
a part to play, a difficult and dan- 
gerous part, and one that would 
have appalled a feebler heart than 
hers. But she was one whose 
strength seemed only to increase 
with the magnitude of the danger 
before her. She rose calmly, and 
looked at herself in the large mir- 
ror that stood on her richly deco- 
rated toilet-table. She might well 
shudder at the image she saw re- 
flected there. The blanched and 
bloodless lips, the livid brow, and 
eyes bright with the light of hell, all 
trace of her former infantine beauty 
vanished, fled; her very features 
marred and distorted with the black 
stain of her guilt. But she never 
quailed; she knew that it was merely 
the overwrought state of her own 
nerves, so she bit the blood back 
into her lips, and rubbed her cheeks 
with a coarse towel; then throwing 
open the window, she took off het 
hat, and leant out, letting the cool 
breeze fan gently her fevered brow. 

The shadows of the coming night 
were falling on the land; she could 
hear waves plashing on the distant 
shore, and the deer browsing in the 
howe park close by. There was the 
old ruined Castle looking 80 fa/ 
miliar in the twilight, and the little 
path wheie he was wont .to — 
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mayhap waiting for her, but where 
she would see him never again! 
never again! She pressed her hands 
over her eyes, as if to shut out the 
terrible truth. “Ah! Modred, 
Modred,” she murmured, * I would 
have died for you, but would you 
have cared? No!” she c. ied, fiercely 
clenching her small hands, passion- 
ately. ‘She would have taken my 
place, been mistress of my l:nds, 
in my home. No, it is far better, 
far better as it is.” 

The opal and diamond ring, his 
betrothal gift to her, sparkled and 
glittered on her finger in the cold 
white rays of the rising moon, still 
the Lady Rowena stood and gazed 
out on the scene before her; the 
park, with its undulating lands, 
bounded by a belt of wood that 
thickened into a forest as it spread 
inland, the goodly acres that had 
been her forefathers from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘All mine! all 
mine now!” she cried, as with a 
smile of triumph she closed the 
window, and. shivering slightly from 
the chill night air, rang the bell for 
the attendance of her maid. 

He! Modred Athelston, lying 
dead, murdered in the mouth of the 
gave, was the last of all the Athel- 
gtons, the entail died with him; of 

“ourse it was her father’s now, and 
“go surely hers for ever. 

When Mademoiselle Auralie came 
to dress her mistress for dinner, she 
perceived nothing unusual about 
that young lady, she was just as 
particular as ever in the arrange- 
ment of her hair, and as exact in 
suiting harmoniously the vivid 
colours of her rich dress; and then, 
with the stately grace ordinary to 
her, she swept down the great stair- 
ease into the drawing-room, and 
met her father with a pleasant 
smile, answering the few questions 
he asked her of where she had been, 
and what she had been doing all 
day; sweetly und lovingly as she 
always spoke to him; and, when 
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dinner was announced, and the old 
lord asked, ‘‘Where is Captain 
Athelston ?”’ she looked up quite 
naturally to hear the servant's 
reply, “He has not come in yet, 
my lord.” 

“Not come in! Rowena, do: you 
hear that, dear? Where do you 
think he can be?” 

“Very likely fallen asleep in 
the old Castle, where I left him,” 
answered the girl, carelessly; “he 
will wake up to find that he has 
lost his dinner. Let us hope that 
he won't get an attack of rheu- 
matism to add to his misfortunes.” 

Lord Athelston laughed heartily 
as he gave his daughter his arm. 
“It was so like Modred, the lazy 
dog; but we must not punish him 
too severely, if he is not in soon we 
must send and waken him.” 

“Oh! he will be sure to be in 
soon now, papa,” responded Lady 
Rowena, who was apparently quite 
easy in her mind about her be- 
trothed. Nevertheless, the dinner 
passed rather drearily ; the Earl was 
fidgety, and kept muttering, “ Never 
knew Modred late before in my life, 
with all his laziness he was a most 
punctual fellow; indeed, prided 
himself upon being so : it is strange, 
most unaccountable.” 

At length, when dinner was oyer, 
and the servant who had been de- 
spatched to the ruins, returned to 
say that there was no Captain there, 
Lord Athelston became seriously 
alarmed. He questioned his 
daughter, he questioned the ser- 
vants, sending them in different 
directions to search for the missing 
man ; but one by one they returned 
from their unsuccessful expeditions, 
and the n‘ght wore wearily on, and 
the Lady Rowena, waiting, watch- 
ing for the dead form that might be 
borne in at any moment, played her 
part well. Striving to cheer the old 
man, her father, saying she knew 
he would be found in some unex- 
pected place; she, nevertheless, 
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‘and, as the night advanced, yielded, 
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allowed herself to show a sufficient 
amount of uneasiness and anxiety, 


with much apparent reluctance, to 
her father’s earnest solicitations 
that she should gotoher bed ‘ She 
could do no good, only knock her- 
self up,” he said; ‘‘and in the 
morning, if Modred had not re- 
turned, which, however, please God 
he would, he would have the police 
out and the country searched far 
and near.” 

The morning came, but no 
Modred, and, at Lady Rowena’s 
suggestion, his own servant was 
sent to his lodgings in London; 
she felt if that man were gone, the 
search was more likely to die out, 
and she might escape the dread 
ordeal of gazing on the dead face of 
the man she had slain. 

“Send Broughton to London, 
dear papa,” she had said. “Thee 
is no accounting for Modred’s queer 
freaks, and he might be there quite 
comfortably all the time, while we 
are worrying ourselves and making 
such a fuss about him.” 

“T hope, my love, that there wa3 
no quarrel between you?” asked 
Lord Athelston anxiously. 

“Quarrel, dearest papa, no, cer- 
tainly not; but then, you know, 
Modred is so eccentric.” 

“He would hardly do such a 
thing as that, dear, hardly.” Never- 
theless the servant went, and the 
searchers continued their fruitless 
search, not, however, to remain long 
allotted sv, for, late in the evening, 
a man brought in a glove, which he 
had found lying high and dry on the 
sand a little way inside the entrance 
of the great cave. It was Captain 
Athelston’s glove, no doubt of that. 
It was at once recognized by the 
Earl and by many of the servants, 
and by the Lady Rowena herself; 
pale and agitated now, creating 
quite a sympathy anongst the 
rough, strong men, well accus- 
tomed to scenes of sorrow, despair, 
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and death, as she told faintly, but 
quite distinctly, how they two had 


. parted @t the little white gate, she 


sitting down beside it to sketch the 
ruin, whileche had sduntered ou, 
saying that she was to draw hitn 
standing on the very top ;show she 
had looked, but had not seen him 
there; and, as it was getting very 
cold, and she was tired waiting for 
him, she had returned home alone. 

Lord Athelston bowed his head 
and cried aloud for the young man, 
who, from his orphan boyhood, had 
been to him even asason. While 
old Mrs. Binny, the housekeeper, 
remarked, ‘‘ How beautiful it was to 
see her ladyship so calm and re- 
signed, hiding her own grief to try 
and be a comfort to her father.” 

The next morning's post brought 
a few lines from the valet in 
London :— 


** My Lord,” he wrote, “ I deeply 
grieve at not being able to give you 
any intelligence of my master, Cap- 
tain Athelston. ‘The whole affair 
seems veiled in mystery, and I 
greatly fear will remain so, at all 
events, for the present. I, however, 
will remain in London, and will 
write to your Lordship again if I 
should have any satisfactory infor 
mation to communicate. I have 
written to Mr. Sprot, asking him to- 
forward me whatever things I have 
left at Morte d’Athelston. 

“1 have the honour to remain 
your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, 

“T. Brovcuton.” 


It was a curious letter Lord 
Athelston thought, though he could 
hardly tell why he thought so. He 
showed it to Mr. Sprot, the butler 
(who shook his head wisely over it, 
but said nothing), and desired him 
to write to Broughton, and tell him 
all that had occurred ‘since his 
departure, and the fear, which had 
now almost become a certainty, that 
Captain Athelston, had fallen — 
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the old ruins and perished in the 
waves beneath ; his body, however, 
had not as yet been found, but that 
was not in the least unaccountable, 
as he must have fallen about the 
return of the tide, and had, most 
probably, been carried out to sea. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Very slowly and sadly the dreary 
days passed at Morte d’Athelston. 
The autumn had merged into 
winter, but no gay shooting party 
enlivened the great house, nor 
cheery voices, nor echoing shots 
resounded through the well-pre- 
served coverts. 

Gradually the search for the lost 
heir had died away; no busy-look- 
ing men were any longer to be seen 
rooting and dragging the half-dried 
moat, or ‘watching anxiously the 
ebb and flow of the tide. Life had 
subsided back into its old routine, 
excitement and wonder had died 
away, and the world, as included 
in Morte d’ Athelston and its neigh- 
bourhood, had become accustomed 
to the idea, and no longer discussed 
the mystery of Captain Athelston’s 
disappearance. 

* So it ever is, and ever will be, 
‘fill time is swallowed up in eternity. 
Some terrible misfortune comes 
swooping down upon a happy 
home, bringing, so it seems at first, 
life-long desolation and inconsol- 
able woe; but, though the grave is 
dug to-day for all we love in life, 
we must eat and drink and live, and 
to-morrow the closed windows are 
opened, and the blinds drawn up to 
admit the joyous light of day, and 
we go about our accustomed occu- 
pations, and again interest our- 
selves in local affairs, read the 
daily papers with their register of 
deaths, carelessly, unconcernedly, 
little recking that such simple an- 
nouncements may be the record 
of a great desolation coming down 
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ruthlessly on a once happy home, 
leaving no consolation, till time 
comes creeping slowly on with 
healing on its wings. 

As it is with the world at large, 
so it was at Morte d’Athelston. 
The Lady Rowena’s vivid silks were 
changed for robes of heavy black, 
and the baby beauty of her face 
seemed gone, and a harder, sterner 
look to have taken its place. But 
there was little other apparent 
change in her; and for the old 
lord, her father, he was more bent 
and broken than of yore, and the 
furrows had deepened upon his 
brow; but even he could talk of 
other things now, taking an interest 
in his farms and gardens, and even 
discoursing with the head keeper 
about the game on the estate, ‘‘ Not 
that I shall ever fire another shot,” 
he said, with a mournful shake of 
his head, “or perhaps even live to 
hear a shot in the old woods again. 
God only knows, His will be done.” 

The old man rarely spoke of 
Modred now; but regularly, in the 
dusk of every evening, Lady Rowena 
watched him as, with his hands 
clasped behind his back, and his 
figure bent and stooping, he turned 
his steps down the straight gravel 
walk, and passed through the little 
white gate that led to the ruined 
Castle by the sea. 

At first this habit of her father's 
filled the lady with a vague dread. 
She pictured his return with hurried 
footsteps, and the trampling of men 
bearing a dead burden, whose face, 
in tender pity for her, they would 
never let her see ; but as time wore 
on, she conquered her nervous 
terror, and smiled at what she con- 
sidered mere woman's weakness. 

It was about four o'clock in the 
afternoon of a bright frosty day, 
when Lady Rowena quitted the win- 
dow from whence she had been 


‘watching Lord Athelston turn into 


his usual path; she saw him pass 
the little white gate towards the 
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spot where she had never once 
been since that fatal day, and a 
faint shudder passed over her slight 
frame, she could not tell why; but 
she felt anxious and uneasy, rest- 
less in mind and body ; she wrapped 
a shawl‘round her, and went up to 
what was called the Picture Gallery 
—a long kind of corridor at the 
far end of the house, looking alto- 
gether away from the ruined Castle 
and the sea, where lay the dread 
secret of her life. 

Up and down, up and down, she 
paced, sometimes stopping to think 
and reason with herself, then hurry- 
ing on again, as if she was bound 
to do the measured mile in a limited 
space of time. Dusk deepened into 
darkness in the gloomy gallery, and 
the moon shone in with a ghostly 
light, while the girl paced to and 
fro, unmindful of the painted images 
of her ancestors that frowned or 
smiled upon her from their heavy 
frames upon the wall. The white 
moon, shining wan and cold, whis- 
pered never a word of a dead man 
walking pale and ghastly, flitting 
like a shadow among the grey ruins 
of the Castle over yonder by the 
sea. 

Doreas, the under-housemaid, 
was having a clandestine meeting 
with Job Brushwood, woodranger, 
under cover of the gable end of one 
of the farm buildings. They were 
extremely close to each other, Job’s 
arm might almost have been said to 
be round the damsel’s waist, and he 
was looking into her face with an 
insinuating expression, which be- 
tokened him on the point of indulg- 
ing in a more demonstrative proof 
of his affection, when the happy 
pair were suddenly startled, as Dor- 
cas subsequently declared, “ out of 
her seven senses, till she did not 
know whether she was on ‘er ‘ead 
or ’er eels by the happarition of a 
ghost.” 

There is not the slightest doubt 
but that the under-housemaid would 
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there and then have been at once 
seized with a fit of strong hysterics, 
except that it was so very evident 
that Job was frightened far beyond 
the power of rendering her any 
assistince, and altogether out of 
whatever amount of wits he may 
have originally possessed; conse- 
quently that sharp-witted young 
woman quickly perceived that it 
was not an occasion for the display 
of feminine weakness with anything 
like a satisfactory result; and the 
ghost having in the meantime 
seized Job by the arm, and given 
him a slight shake, just to bring 
him to, Dorcas only screamed, 
“Lord ‘ave mercy on hus, Capting 
Hathelston, wherever are you come 
from ?” 

“T am glad to see you have some 
sense left,” answered the Captain; 
“*T am no ghost, as this good fellow 
seems to think Iam; run quickly 
to the butler, and tell him to come 
at once to the ruins, and to bring a 
bottle of brandy; Lord Athelston 
has had a fit, and is lying there. 
Here, Job, do rouse yourself, and 
collect some of the men to bring 
down a litter to carry his lordship 
home; and don’t look so scared, 
man, don’t you see I am alive?” 

Job looked very doubtfully at 
the decidedly emaciated looking 
figure before him, whether in the 
body, or only the spirit, he was by 
no means prepared to say. Never- 
theless he did as he was desired, 
spreading terror and dismay by his 
scared and bewildered-looking face, 
while Doreas alarmed the house. 
Mr. Sport procured the brandy and 
hurried off, followed by footmen and 
stable-boys, bearing blankets and 
poles wherewith to construct a 
hasty litter to bear their dying 
lord to his home. 

Old Mrs. Binny, the housekeeper, 
quietly counting her pots of jam in 
her store-room, a favourite amuse- 
ment of the old lady's, was utterly 
collapsed and prostrated by the 
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rather confused account, as given 
by Dorcas, of what had occurred, 
and that young woman's repeated 
assurance “That it was the very 


first time in her life that ever she’ 


had been talking to Job, more par- 
ticularly under that hespecial gable, 
which she—no, neverin her life, ever 
once stopped under before—which 
was the merest haccident she did 
that blessed day in the goodness of 
Providence; and he, for all the world, 
like a ghost in gaiters, and an over- 
coat clinging like an haspen leaf to 
him. Thereby not meaning Job, 
who is a very well-spoken, discreet 
young man, though me can hardly 
say, knowing him at all, as was re- 
turning, quite hinnocent-like, from 
seeing Mrs. Obbs’ hinfant, a real 
hangel, taking its food beautiful, 
not thinking that me poor lord 
was lying dead on the cold green 
sward, leastaways in a fit, with the 
wild ocean roaring round him.” 
And then Dorcas did gave way to 
the long threatened hysterics, and, 
throwing her apron over her head, 
rocked herself to and fro, howl- 
ing dismally, in the housekeeper's 
chair. 

Poor old Mrs. Binny tried to col- 
lect her scattered faculties to under- 
stand what she could of Dorcas’ 
very unconnected tale, and think 
what was best to be done. Three 
generations she had seen come and 
go since she had entered those halls 
a buxom young woman, maid to 
my lord’s grandmother; and now, 
he who séemed but a young man 
to her, was struck down. That 
much she understood, and she 
thought of the Lady Rowena, her 
nurseling, whom she had held in 
her arms for the dying Greek 
mother to kiss, and whom she had 
loved and tended when her own 
father seemed hardly to know or 
care whether she lived or died.— 
“Stop that noise,” she cried, 
angrily to the moaning damsel, 
“and don't disturb the house with 
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your stuff! Oh! my poor child, my 
poor child! I must tell her my- 
self, oh, how will she bear this 
second blow?” And the old 
woman hurried off to seek the Lady 
Rowena in the little boudoir where 
the usually sat, but no Lady Rowena 
was there; in vain she sought for 
her in her room, and in the library, 
from whose windows she could have 
seen the whole dreary procession as 
itwound along; but she was nowhere 
to be found, and the housekeeper, 
thankful that the girl had at least 
been spared that painful sight, 
closed the door and turned to seek 
her elsewhere. As she crossed the 
hall, she heard the tramp of many 
feet nearing the house, and there 
before her, coming down the great 
staircase, was the Lady Rowena 
herself. ‘“‘Ah my lady, my lady! 
don't come here, don’t, my darling ! 
it is no sight for you,” cried Mrs. 
Binny wildly. ‘‘ Come in here, I 
want to tell you something; oh, my 
lady, come, do come!” And she 
opened the door of the state drawing- 
room, all rolled up and smothered 
in grey linen, and tried to 
draw her young mistress inside.— 
Meanwhile the steps drew nearer, 
shuffling and stumbling more with 
the dead weight they bore, doubtless 
the sight she had so long schooled 
herself to see, and as the great 
doors opened, she gently but firmly 
pushed the housekeeper aside, and 
stepped out into the outer hall. 
There they had laid the litter down 
to rest; the old butler, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, was leaning 
over his dying lord, and grooms 
and footmen, with scared and awe- 
stricken countenances, were crowd- 
ing round him.—Her father, yes, 
she saw that at a glance, but 
standing by his side, tenderly 
holding the old man’s hand, stood 
one, the grim shadow of what he 
once had been; for one short 
moment their eyes met, and then 
with a shriek so terrible that the 
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dying man stirred uneasily on his 
pi.low, the Lady Rowena fell upon 
the marble floor ! 


. CHAPTER V. 


Tue bustle and excitement con- 
sequent upon the startling events 
of the day had, to a certain extent, 
subsided. The dying lord had 
been borne to his chamber, where 
he lay all unconscious, his poor 
eyes wandering restlessly, and his 
fingers plucking nervously at the 
heavy counterpane of the bed, 
which he never was to leave again 
till he was carried forth to join his 
dead wife, away in the lonely vault 
of the little church of Morte 
d’Athelston. 

The village doctor kept anxious 
watch and ward, calculating the 
soonest possible time that Sir 
Gregory Powder, the great London 
physician, who had been telegraphed 
for, could arrive. 

“I fear we shall have some time 
to wait yet,” he said, addressing 
himself to Captain Athelston, who 
never for one moment left the 
dying man’s side, “I have done all 
that I really could do, I cannot say 
that I think even Sir Gregory 
Powder could do more; I fear, I 
greatly fear, that his lordship is 
past human aid; still, of course, it 
is a great thing to have Sir Gregory's 
advice, a great thing, no doubt ;” 
and the small doctor looked depre- 
catingly at Captain Athelston, but 
finding that that gentleman did not 
apparently even hear him, he 
muttered something about going to 
see his other patient, the Lady 
Rowena, and glided gently from the 
room. 

The village doctor spoke the 
truth; not Sir Gregory nor any 
other man could tighten the silver 
cord that was fast loosening, nor 
mend the golden bowl that had 
been so ruthlessly broken. Still 
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Captain Athelston sat watching 
silently, one hand holding that of 
the dying man; while ever and anon, 
gently, with tender touches as of a 
woman, he passed the other over 
the pale, white brow, smoothing 
rapidly into the calm peacefulness 
of death. 

In the library down below, 
whither she had been just carried, 
lay the Lady Rowena; for hours she 
had been laying in a strange kind 
of convulsion ; her eyes were fixed 
in a wild, unnatural stare, and she 
seemed to writhe in inward agony, 
altogether baffling the art of healing 
as known to the small village prac- 
titioner, and utterly upsetting the 
theory of hartshorn and sal volatile, 
hitherto considered infallible- by 
Mrs. Binny in all cases of feminine 
weakness. But she was quieter 
now, and the burning eyes were 
closed at last, and the bosom heaved 
and fell more regularly, but she 
had never spoken, and seemed 
utterly unconscious even of the 
presence of the faithful old servant, 
who was watching so anxiously by 
her side. 

“Well, if ever I saw a curiouser 
affair from first to last,” observed 
Miss Potts, still-room maid to Mr. 
Jenkins, a colossal specimen of the 
flunkey order, with highly developed 
calves, the routine of whose busi- 
ness had become so much a part of 
his mechanical nature, that in the 
midst of all the confusion of terror, 
and sorrow, and death, he was 
calmly lighting the great chandelier 
in the hall, and would probably 
have sounded the gong for dinner 
at the usual hour, if the aforesaid 
Miss Potts had not come to the 
rescue. 

“ Well I never did,” continued 
that voluble young person, “to think 
how my lady is taking on screech. 
ing and screaming, and fainting for 
my lord, that was as stately and calm 
when the Captain was drowned, 
and he her own sweetheart as was 
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to have married her, sanctioned by 
my lord. Mr. Jenkins, la! don't 
you ever go to light up the place 
for all the world like a lumi- 
nation.” 

Mr. Jenkins paused, flourishing 
his long candle lighter in the air; 
his countenance was serene, as he 
sarcastically observed,—‘t The Cap- 
ting was her sweet'art, Miss Potts, 
and girls is hapt to think that sweet- 
harts is as plentiful as blackberries, 
whereas pa’s with large properties 
is not.” 

Miss Potts, who had of late 
rather snubbed Mr. Jenkins in 
favour of my lord's own man, felt 
the sting conveyed in that slighted 
functionary’s remark. My lord was 
dying now, and my lord’s own man 
had not declared himself, and being 
a young woman of penetration. she 
at once saw the exigencies of her 
position, and not having the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the young ladies of 
the upper ten thousand, viz., either 
& mamma or some trustworthy cha- 
perone to manage her affairs matri- 
monial for her, she was obliged to 
play her own little game in the best 
way she could, so she sighed au- 
dibly, giggled convulsively, and, 
rolling her black eyes sentimentally 
at her quondam adorer, exclaimed, 
‘La, Mr. Jenkins, how can you say 
so? lam sure I think it is ashow 
it is the gentlemen as is more in- 
consistent to their vows, leaving us 
poor girls to pine like doves on 
their withered stem.” Here she 
wiped away a tear, which so stirred 
the depth of Mr. Jenkins’ soul, 
that he would, undoubtedly, have 
been hurried into a declaration of 
his passion, if the little doctor, 
with his snuff-coloured wig all 
awry, and his spectacles hovering 

‘in apparently a most precarious 
situation on his nose, had not most 
inopportunely opened the library 
door, and addressed himself rather 

unceremoniously to that august in- 
dividua],—* I say, you flunky fellow 
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in calves, run quick and send Lady 
Rowena’s maid here. Stir your- 
self! look alive!” and the little 
man, being very much alive him- 
self, disappeared with a celerity 
that was marvellous, and long be- 
fore the astonished Mr. Jenkins, 
slow of speech, though evidently 
quick of feelings, had recovered 
from his amazement and dismay— 
he, a London footman, six feet 
two in his stockings, to be addressed 
in such terms by a village apothe- 
cary, a thing not the height of his 
elbow—he actually seemed to swell 
with indignation, till his very calves 
were almost bursting their delicate 
encasement of pinkish silk, and 
his eyes glazed with fierce rage at 
the closed door through which the 
audacious little wretch, who had so 
insulted him, had vanished. But 
Mr. Jenkins’ wrath was impotent; 
the village doctor was safe inside 
that door, and not having even 
Miss Potts to sympathize with him 
(that young damsel having fled at 
the first sound of the door handle 
turning, instinctively feeling that 
Mrs. Binny would be down upon 
her, that excellent old lady, though 
having herself wooed the defunct 
Mr. Binny, leaving that gentleman, 
it was very properly believed, very 
little choice in the matter, systema- 
tically setting her face against all 
courting and company keeping, 
as an idle and demoralizing custom 
to be suppressed with much seve- 
rity), he was fain to smother his 
wrath, and do as he was bid. 

In the servants’ hall below stairs, 
there was a great collection of 
keepers, and other hangers on of 
the great house, who with their 
wives and families dropped in to 
discuss the startling events of the 
day, and join in the general mourn- 
ing and lamentations. And grief 
being dry work, there was much 
strong ale consumed, while a se- 
lect few mourned and regaled them- 
selves on some of the dying lord’s 
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best brown sherry in the butler's 
own private apartment. It was 
there that Mr. Jenkins found Ma- 
demoiselle Auralie, who had slipped 
away from her young lady for a few 
minutes, and having the last budget 
of information, was a person of 
consequent importance. 

Mr. Sprot was in the act of un- 
corking a bottle of wine ; neverthe- 
less, they were genuine tears of 
sorrow that were flowing from his 
eyes, as he mournfuliy observed, 
while carefully dusting the mouth 
of the bottle, “ He was a kind 
master, a good landlord, and a true 
gentleman. Another glass, ma’m ?” 
and he refilled buxom Mrs. Flower’s 
glass, while that good lady sighed, 
and, seemingly unconscious in her 
sympa hy of what she was doing, 
tossed off the invigorating fluid, 
and held out her glass for another ; 
while her lord and master, head 
gardener, and highly respected on 
the estate, groaned acquiescence 
with the butler, albeit anxiously 
watching the effect of so much un- 
accustomed stimulant on the partner 
of his domestic joys. 

“There is the London doctor at 
last,” cried one of the company, as 
the sound of wheels crunching on 
the gravel outside was plainly 
heard; and Mr. Sprot hurried off 
to meet the great Sir Gregory 
Powders, of world-wide reputation, 
who had come from London by 
special train, as he had been de- 
sired by telegraph to do; and now 
disencumbered of rugs and coats, 
and looking every inch the great 
man he was, he slowly ascended 
the chamber of death. 

Too late! Sir Gregory, too late! 
Your carriage had scarcely turned in 
at the great gates, when the dying 
man, solonginsensible, had suddenly 
wakened up, and glancing anxiously 
around him, had muttered a few 
words ; his own man standing near 
him could not hear what he said ; 
but Captain Athelston, leaning over 
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him, caught the broken sentences 
as they fell, “* My child! my child! 
so desolate! forgive! The merciful 
shall obtain mercy.” The young 
mun pressed the dying hand that 
lay in his ; words were useless; he 
could not even tell if that mute 
sign had been understood; and 
with solemn tread, as befitted the 
occasion, Sir Gregory stepped over 
to the bed; it needed but one 
glance of his experienced eye to see 
that all was over. 

“I regret to say,” said the 
London physician, as he lightly felt 
the pulseless hand, that my utmost 
skill is unavailing here; but from 
what I see, I think it would have 
been so from the first.” 

Captain Athelston bowed his 
head, and the doctor continued in 
an inquiring tone, “ His lordship, 
I fear, must have met with some 
great shock or sudden excitement: 
pressure on the brain, I should say, 
was the immediate cause of death, 
though the heart was, doubtless, 
affected also.” 

What availed it now, what the 
cause, or how great the shock? 
Nevertheless Captain Athelston an- 
swered, “Yes, you are right; le 
suddenly, and most unintentionally 
on my part, met me this afternoon, 
whom he had for some time sup- 
posed dead.” 

Sir Gregory rubbed his hands, 
and said, “ Ha! exactly so,” in a 
self-satisfied tone. He had said 
the correct thing, and he seemed 
to grow quite cheery and pleasant 
under the influence of the bright 
fire and luxurious atmosphere of 
the chamber of death. But the 
doctor's cheerfulness was not con- 
tagious; viewed professionally, every- 
thing was satisfactory, but to the 
young man who stood by the bed, 
a true friend was gone, and a heavy 
weight of grief, which for ever must 
remain unalleviated by human sym- 
pathy, lay sadly on his heart. 

It was soon whispered through 
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the silent house that the old lord 
was dead, and a messenger from 
the village doctor summoned his 
great colleague to the Lady Row- 
ena’s room ; she was in her own bed 
now, the old housekeeper and 
Mademoiselle Auralie having carried 
her thither, the doctor rolling in a 
wisp the heavy train of silk and 
crepe, emblems of her almost 
widow's woe, which were wont to 
sweep so majestically behind her, 
following in the rear. She lay toss- 
ing uneasily now, her yellow hair 
pushed back in a tangled mass 
from her fair white brow, and a 
burning spot of red on each sunken 
cheek. Mademoiselle Auralie, who 
had been bathing her forehead with 
vinegar, ceased, and stood with Mrs. 
Binny watching with anxious eyes, 
while Sir Gregory took out his 
watch, and felt the feeble but rapid 
pulse. 

“ Fever has set in, Sir Gregory, I 
greatly fear,’’ whispered the village 
apothecary, in humble tones, almost 
as if it had been his fault; 
while Sir Gregory answered conde- 
scendingly,. “ Yes, brain very much 
affected, severe mental excitement, 
must be kept perfectly quiet. Is 
there a nurse anywhere near who 
could be procured at once ?” 

“Not to-night I fear, sir,”’ said 
the housekeeper; “ but I will re- 
main with her all night, and do 
whatever you may order.” 

“No chance of your falling 
asleep, eh ?” 

The old woman flushed, but in 
spite of her inward indignation, 
answered respectfully, * No, rir, I 
stood by her dying mother's bed 
for many a night, and never closed 
an eye, even when the hired nurse 
gave way.” 

“ Oh, very well my good woman, 
very well, I shall remain all night, 
and come and s.e how you are 
getting on every hour or 80 ; there 
is not much to be done but to 
watch her carefully, and to moisten 
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her lips 
water.” 

Then Sir Gregory retired to the 
dining-room, where he had refresh- 
ments, and made himself comfort- 
able in a great arm-chair. 

And the weary invalid tossed and 
moaned, and muttered on her un- 
easy couch through the long hours 
of the night; and the sun struggling 
through the grey mists of the early 
dawn, found her tossing still, with 
the fever spots burning deeper and 
yet deeper on her hollow cheeks. 


occasionally with cold 


CHAPTER VI. 


For six days and nights, the Earl 
lay in solemn state in the death 
chamber, covered with a gorgeous 
velvet pall, and heavy draperies of 
black, while his only child lay un- 
conscious in the wild delirium of 
fever, never again to see that loving 
father, or to press one last kiss 
upon the clay-cold lips that were 
closed for evermore. 

With nodding plumes and sable 
scarfs, and all the pomp of funeral 
pride, they laid the old man in the 
great stone vault of the Athelstons. 
For more than a mile the long 
procession wound, carriage after 
carriage, some full, others with 
only the fat coachman and footman 
on the box, to testify the sympathy 
of the family they represented. 
Farmers in their tax-carts, stout 
yeomen on _ horseback, comely 
maidens walking, a goodly sight to 
see; and no doubt, even in her 
great grief and anxiety, the sight 
did afford poor old Mrs. Binny 
some consolation, as she peeped 
under the blinds, denying herself 
the still greater gratification of 
sitting with her fellow-servants in 
the great mourning coach ; but she 
could not leave her dear young 
lady, and so the first of the Athel- 
stons for forty years was buried 
without her being there to see. 
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Captain Athelston, now the Earl, 
lord of Morte d‘Athelston, with all 
its fair estates, came down from 
London, whither he had gone after 
the late lord’s death, and followed 
as chief mourner; Mr. Broughton 
came, too, but still somehow the 
mystery of the young man’s disap- 
pearance never seemed to be satisfac- 
torily accounted for, Lord Atheiston 
himself being perfectly silent on the 
subject, and visibly shrinking from 
any reference whatsoever to the 
recent occurrences, notwithstanding 
a kind of account of the affair, and 
to a certain extent, a true one, was 
set afloat. Captain Athelston, so 
some one said, had fallen aecidentally 
from the cliff, and been swept by 
the waves into the great cave; that 
upon coming to himself, he had 
walked a mile to the railway station, 
just catching the up-train to Lon- 
don, where he arrived in the early 
morning; weak and ill, he had 
made his way to his lodgings, where 
Mr. Broughton had joined him, 
who, immediately upon seeing his 
master’s state, had called in a 
doctor. For four weeks Captain 
Athelston had been laid up with 
violent rheumatic fever, during 
which time he never would allow 
his servant to make any other com- 
munication to the late lord than 
that which he had himself dictated 
upon the first day of his valet’s 
arrival. 

But why he had so pertinaciously 
maintained this silence wiih his 
friends, why he had walked to the 
station and travelled to London in 
wet clothes, instead of going to the 
Castle for dry, and finally, why he 
now never once visited his affianced 
wife, lying on the point of death, 
were things which remained a pro- 
found mystery even to Mr. Brough- 
ton, who, however, would not 
acknowledge such a_ humiliating 
jact, and who, consequently, had 
recourse to av ominous shake of 
his head, and a tight shutting of 
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his lips, thereby intimating that he 
would perish at the stake before he 
would betray his master’s confi- 
dence. 

Lord Athelston returned to 
London after the funeral, and Mrs. 
Binny, aided by a London nurse, 
tended, watched, and waited by her 
young mistress’s side, while the 
fever raged and burned, struggling 
hard with iis victim, but not ‘unto 
the death. Sir Gregory Powder 
paid periodical visits, and shook 
his head, and went his way ; and the 
village doctor spoke despairingly 
of exhausted strength, and of a 
constitution worn out, and powerless 
to rally from the shock; albeit a 
change did come, and pale, weak, 
a wreck of her former self, with 
sunken eyes and faded beauty, the - 
Lady Rowena rose a conqueror for 
this time in the battle between life 
and death, Still, however, the vie- 
tory gained seemed a very doubtful 
one, and weary weeks of weakness, 
and it almost seemed of mental as 
well as physical prostration, had to 
be passed before she showed any 
sign ef returning vigour. 

She never spoke of the past, she 
asked no questions, and no one could 
tell save by her silence, and never 
asking for him, if she were even 
aware of her father’s death. Of the 
present lord’s existence she ap- 
parently knew nothing whatever; 
and the country doctor, to whose 
care she was now entirely entrusted, 
adhered strictly to “Sir Gregory's 
parting admonitions, and forbid all 
exciting topics of conversation; but 
seemingly the lady herself had no 
desire to speak, and so almost in 
complete silence each weary day 
wore on. 

In the meantime Lord Athelston 
cogitated in his London lodgings 
upon what was best to be done. 
The late lord had left no will, and 
almost no ready money, having, 
when all was arranged for his 
daughter's marriage, drawn heavily 
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upon his bankers, in order to pay 
off the remaining debts upon the 
house. Upon the supposed death 
of his nephew he had either be- 
lieved that everything would, as a 
matter of course, go to his daughter, 
or he had put off the making of 
his will from day to day, with a 
morbid horror of the subject, think- 
ing that there was time enough to 
look into his affairs and see how 
matters really stood ; and so no will 
was made, and at the last the old 
man died, leaving his paupered 
child a pensioner on the bounty of 
the cousin whom she had outraged. 
Ah! well for him, poor doating 
father! that he never knew how 
terribly. 

“‘He did not know all, thank 
God for that, though he knew that 
she and I had parted angrily in 
spite of her declaration, how she 
deceived him; but I cannot obey 
his dying wish, poor old man.”’ So 
reasoned Lord Athelston, as he 
pressed his hand upon his brow, 
and a cold shudder crept over him 
as he thought of the last time he 
had seen the fair fiend who was to 
have been his wife. “No, I will 
make ample provision for her ; I will 
make over two thousand a year to her, 
or more, if she does not think that 
enough; but more I cannot do.” 
And then he thought, ‘She does not 
even know that I am alive; she 
thinks herself mistress of every- 
thing all this time, and who is to 
tell her? I could not even see her, 
it would be terrible for us both.” 
And then his mind went slipping 
back to the long autumn days that 
were past, and the vision of 
another fair girl rose before him, 
and a cold, calm parting, that had 
nevertheless left an aching pain so 
deep down in his heart that it was 
almost unrealized, certainly un- 
acknowl. dged, to himself, till the 
mad jealousy of the Lady Rowena 
dragged it into the broad light of 
facts. 
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Now, with a process of mental 
argument, no doubt perfectly clear 
to his lordship’s own mind, he de- 
cided that Sybil’s mother was the 
person of al! others to be con- 
sulted in his present difiiculties, 
and, in order for him to do so, 
it would be necessary for him 
to start for the North on the very 
next day. Lord Athelston had 
immediate recourse to Bradshaw, 
and having ascertained, as clearly 
as it was possible to ascertain any- 
thing in that complicated volume, 
that the earliest train was at half- 
past ten o'clock next morning, and 
being by this time thoroughly ex- 
hausted, he fell asleep. 

At eleven o'clock Mr. Broughton, 
who still looked upon his master 
as an invalid requiring his constant 
care and watchfulness, made his 
appearance with a lighted candle, 
suggestive of the propriety of his, 
Lord Athelston's, retiring to bed; 
he was struck with the placid smile 
and happy expression which had 
long been strangers to his master's 
countenance; but that worthy in- 
dividual was nearly thrown out of 
his usual amvunt of dignified com- 
placency, and did actually give way 
to a grave amount of surprise when 
Lord Athelston told him to have 
everything necessary packed, and 
be ready to start with him by the 
half-past ten o'clock train on the 
following morning, for Pockley in 
the Marsh, considerably north of 
the town of York, or, indeed, of any 
civilized place that it had been his, 
Mr. Broughton’s, luck to hear of 
before. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CoxstDERABLY to the astonishment 
of the valet, and, indeed, not alittle 
to his own, half-past ten o'clock 
next morning found Lord Athelston 
comfortably ensconced in a smoking 
carriage, well wrapped up in rugs 
and mufflers, a fragrant cigar be- 
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tween his teeth, which he could 
smoke unmolested by the outcries 
of delicate females, who indulge in 
a nervous horror of that soothing 
weed. 

That he did not exactly know 
what he was going to do, nor yet 
what he was going to say, nor, in 
fact, that he was not at all clear on 
the subject, did occur to him; but he 
was not a man to let a trifle of that 
kind stand in his way, so he smoked 
on placidly, leaving his future 
actions to shape themselves accord- 
ing to eircumstances, as arranged 
by Providence. Then, with a few 
premonitory bumps, the great 
engine, screaming and whistling, 
moved with slow dignity through 
a great forest of other engines, 
some puffing, gently letting off 
steam, others quietly waiting their 
turn to labour, then off and away 
with a rush and a roar through the 
endless suburbs of the mighty Eng- 
lish Babylon, by villas becoming 
fewer and farther between, out into 
the open country—by green pasture 
lands, dotted with sheep and cattle 
—by brown fields turned up by 
the plough, where great mild-eyed 
oxen, toiling steadily at their work, 
scarcely deigned to raise their 
stately heads, while the shrieking 
monster, with its serpentine train 
of carriages, swept along. Stopping 
now at the crowded, bustling sta- 
tion, shunting, bumping —a whistle, 
a wild, shrill scream, then off and 
away again, through the great 
manufacturing districts, where the 
tall chimneys belched out thick 
black smoke, and red fires blazed, 
and the war and din of machinery 
is for ever heard, speeding off and 
away through the black North coun- 
try, till they reach the city of -York. 
Then all the bustle and worry of 
changing trains, on to a small 
branch line, dull and quiet, through 
never-ending flats, till at length, 
when they had reached what ap- 
peared to the exhausted travellers 
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to be the end of the world, the 
train stopped, and the stiff and  be- 
numbed valet made his appearance 
to aid in unrolling his master, and 
helping him out on the platform. 

Pockley in the Marsh did not 
seem to be a very thriving locality, 
nor were first-class passengers ap- 
parently very often seen to get out 
at its dingy station, albeit the rarity 
of the event by no means appeared 
to impress the few porters who 
lounged about with any very great 
amount of respect for those who 
did come; with true British phlegm, 
they gazed with the utmost indiffer- 
ence at the strangers; while the 
driver on the box-seat of the soli- 
tary fly, which represented the post. 
ing capabilities of the place, slept 
calmly on, with his hat over his 
eyes, feeling that if such a very un- 
usual occurrence as a fare turning 
up should take place, there was no 
need to over-exert himself, as rivalry 
was altogether out of the question ; 
he stood alone in the matter of cabs, 
sole master of the position. 

Lord Athelston shook himself, 
stamped his feet, and clapped his 
hands to restore circulation, swore 
a good deal at things in general, 
the sleeping flyman in particular, 
and demanded to know, in an angry 
tone, “if there had been a plague 
there lately, which had swept away 
the inhabitants, or if there was such 
a thing as an hotel in that con- 
founded hole of a place?” 

“Yas, there be a '‘otel in the vil- 
lage, the ‘ Hiron Duke’ by name,” 
responded a porter; while Mr. 
Broughton, having taken possession 
of the fly, had his master’s things 
stowed away on the roof, while 
Jonathan Hicks, the driver, so far 
roused himself as to gather up the 
reins, and Lord Athelston having 
got in, feebly cracked his whip and 
exclaimed, “ Heigh up, old girl;” 
while the mare; seemingly a very 
old girl indeed, set off in a kind of 
ambling shuffle, something between 
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a walk and a trot, but decidedly not 
rapid as a mode of travelling. 

Arriving at the * Hiron Duke,” 
which event did take place in course 
of time, the prospect of anything 
like comfort did not seem one whit 
more cheering. 

Lord Athelston inquired of a 
stout man, sitting on a stone bench 
outside the house, smoking a 
pipe and drinking beer from a short 
pewter mug, “if he could get ac- 
commodation for the night?” 

The stout individual took the 
pipe from his mouth, expectorated 
unpleasantly near to Lord Athel- 
ston’s well-polished boots, gasped 
as if he were going to speak, but 
emitting no sound, pointed indoors 
with the handle of his pipe. Lord 
Athelston had nothing for it but to 
take the hint, and walking in found 
himself at the bar, where a buxom- 
looking matron beamed amongst 
her polished pewters, and, though 
radiant in smiles, was evidently 
much surprised at so unusual a 
demand. Nevertheless, she in- 
formed him that he could go into 
the coffee-room, at present - un- 
occupied by even a solitary commer- 
cial gentleman, and that she would 
see about rooms for the night 

Utterly weariei out in mind and 
body, Lord Athelston entered at 
the door which the landlady held 
open for him; but not altogether 
understanding the: good woman's 
northern dia ect, wherein she gave 
him a friendly warning to take 
care of the steps, he was precipi- 
tated head foremost into a long, 
low room, with a sanded floor and 
capacious fireplace, which just now, 
however, contained no fire This 
evil was soon remedied by a red- 
armed, able-bodied damsel, who 
seemed like the little old woman in 
the song, to have come in contact 
with a pedlar, “who cut her little 
petticoats up to her knees,”’ but who, 
nevertheless, quickly succeeded in 
lighting acheerful fire, which crackled 
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an] blazed up the spacious chimney, 
giving a more habitable appearance 
to the wretched apartment. 

Both travellers, fortunately for 
them, were pretty independent of 
food, having dined comfortably at 
York, not to speak of sundry 
packages of sandwiches, and the 
contents of a flask prepared by the 
careful valet, and discussed by his 
master by the way ; and there being 
no inducement to late hours, they 
soon sought the bed - chambers, 
such as they were, that had been 
prepared for them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sypit Cuarnieren, eldest daughter 
of the house of Charnleigh, found 
the privileges of her position as 
such, counterbalanced. by the fact 
of having not only to assist in 
the general scrubbing and polish- 
ing up each morning of the very 
junior members of the family, but 
also having to aid the governess in 
their mental culture, so that this 
young lady’s life was by no means 
an idle one, and a holiday to her 
really meant a holiday quite as 
much as to any one of the children. 

Taking advantage now of the 
hour of recreation allowed before 
the general dinner, which took 
place at two o'clock, Sybil strolled 
out to her favourite haunt in the 
farm-yard, and leaning against the 
little iron gate, watched the fowls 
picking round the corn stacks, and 
the heavy plough horses watering 
at the great trough, whilst her own 
especial little white calf poked its 
nose into her soft white hand, look- 
ing up at her lovingly with its great 
mild eyes. The girl patted it gently, 
but absently, and there was a dreamy 
far-off look in her large brown 
eyes, a look almost of weariness 
and listlessness that was not wont 
to be in the days of yore. She 
certainly seemed changed of late; 
the once elastic step had grown 
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slower and more subdued, and the 
gay, musical laugh, which had often 
grated so offensively upon the high 
bred ears of the Lady Rowena, 
sounded far less frequently now, 
till even the placid mother, albeit 
rendered slightly dull in her per- 
ceptions by the overpowering respon- 
sibility of seven daughters, pon- 
dered sadly in her own mind and 
decided that home and home du- 
ties were the best for girls; for cer- 
tainly Sybil had never been the 
same since her trip to London and 
her visit to Morte d’Athelston. 

Sybil had, of course, heard of the 
mysterious disappearance of Modred 
Athelston, and a deadly heart-sick- 
ness had seemed to crush out her 
very life. 

And then, later, she had heard of 
his equally strange rea) pearance, 
and in spite of herself a heavy 
weight seemed lifted off her soul. 
It was nothing that she told herself 
that he was her cousin's betrothed 
husband — nothing, less than 
nothing, to her. At first, the very 
fact that he was alive would bring 
a quickening to the pulse, and a 
wild joy to her heart, which she 
vainly strove against. But now the 
reaction had set in, and the bitter 
truth seemed, if possible, to rise 
before her more bitterly than ever, 
and Sybil, the unsentimental, seem- 
ingly light-hearted girl, carried a 
“ dead heart ”’ within. 

“Sybil! Sybil! where are you? 
I have been searching the whole 
place for you till I am tired.” 

“For me?” said Sybil, with a 
start. 

“ Yes, for you,”’ cried a great girl 
of about fourteen years of age, 
gasping and panting from the 
rapidity with which she had rushed 
up to her sister. 

Sybil, assuming immediately her 
position as mentor and instructor 
of youth, said,— 

“Gently, gently, A You 
are really too wild and hoydenish 
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for such a great girl. You must 
try to be a little quieter, and more 
ladylike.” 

Agnes, who was systematically 
antagonistic to sisterly authority, 
said,— 

“ Bother! I tell you that you are 
wanting, so look sharp. Stir your 
stumps! Trot!” 

“Who wants me?” asked Sybil, 
resignedly. Agnes was becoming 
too much for her in her present 
listless mood. 

“A young man, decidedly not 
from the country, judging by his 
get-up. Rotten Row—man about 
town—that style of thing, you 
know,” responded the incorrigible 
Miss Agnes. 


Sybil put her hand quickly to her 4 


heart as if to still its rapid beating, 
and tried to argue herself into a state 
of common sense. Nevertheless, 
she hardly heard her sister's parting 
admonition, ‘To look her best, for 
he was a howling swell,” as she ran 
quickly upstairs to her own room, 
and, plunging her face into cold 
water, tried to calm her agitated 
nerves. She pulled down the black 
spotted veil, more generally worn 
on her hat for ornament than use, 
and touching herself up a little 
before her looking-glass, proceeded 
demurely to the drawing-room. 

She bad known as well as if she 
had seen him who was there. She 
could not tell how, or why, that 
certain knowledge came to her, only 
she felt that it was so; notwith- 
standing which, she entered the 
room as calmly and placidly, and 
did her little start of surprise at 
seeing him, as naturally as if Lord 
Athelston was the last person in the 
whole world whom she had expected 
to meet, She might have dispensed 
with the spotted veil, so transient 
was the faint flush that for a moment 
tinged her cheek. She was a woman, 
and the natural instincts of her sex 
told her thus much; and she could 
be composed and self-possessed 
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though the iron was entering into 
her soul, thereby slightly disconcert- 
ing “ the man about town! the howl- 
ingswell! ’’ who felt utterly collapsed 
under the sang froid of this country 
girl, more especially as he felt that 
he himself was not appearing to 
advantage—he, a veteran, who, for 
sixteen years or thereabouts, had 
been subject to every species of 
artillery that female invention could 
bring to bear upon the heir ap- 
parent of the house of Athelston, 
being decidedly put out, awkward, 
and more or less incoherent, spell- 
bound in the presence of this north 
country maiden. 

Lady Eleanor, weeping quietly 
on the sofa, drying her eyes with 
soft white cambric, saw none of these 
things. Her thoughts were only 
of the brother, the account of whose 
last moments she had just been 
hearing from her unexpected visitor. 
The brother who had once been her 
almost father, whose dead wife she 
had so truly loved, from whom she 
had been so cruelly banished well 
nigh five-and-twenty years ago, 
never to meet again. True, she 
and her brother had been so far 
reconciled as to write to each other 
before his death, but they had not 
met. This fair, fat, indolent woman, 
who had never been half a dozen 
times from home in the course of 
her married life, and to whom a 
journey to London of late years 
appeared a greater undertaking than 
a cruise to Iceland or a trip to the 
Pyramids to a modern young lady, 
had put off the visit to Morte 
d’Athelston, so urgently pressed 
upon her by her brother; and now 
her warm heart reproached her as 
she thought of him dying all alone, 
without his daughter's hand in his, 
or one loving woman's voice to 
whisper words of faith and hope as 
he crossed the dark stream, and 
entered the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

“ How did you leave Rowena?” 
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inquired Miss Charnleigh, with a 
proper amount of sympathy in her 
voice for the girl this man was going 
to marry; and then it suddenly 
occurred to her that he might have 
come—perhaps at Rowena’s own 
request, sorrow might have softened 
her haughty cousin’s heart, and 
made her yearn for love and sym- 
pathy—to ask her to act a sister's 
part by her, and stay with her till 
her marriage, or, mayhap, even to 
be her friend and bridesmaid on 
that occasion ; and she would do it. 
She was prepared affectionately to 
forget the coldness of the past, and 
truly, at any inward sacrifice, to 
befriend her cousin in her loneliness 
and desolation; so that this. heroic 
damsel was rather disconcerted 
when Lord Athelston, stammering 
and stuttering, answered, rather 
incoherently, — 

“ Rowena is quite well, or, that 
is, she is very ill. I believe she is 
much better, but I have not seen 
her since her father's death, or, I 
should rather say, since 1 came to 
life.” 

“Not seen her?” and Sybil’s 
great eyes expanded with astonish- 
ment. “Oh, perhaps she was too 
ill even to see you, poor thing; how 
very bad she must have been, and 
how lonely.” 

And all her woman’s sympathy 
was aroused in one moment for the 
suffering girl, notwithstanding that 
she had won the prize in the race of 
life. 

‘No, really, I can’t say that; the 
fact is, I don’t believe she knows 
that I am alive. To tell the truth, 
it was about that very thing I came 
to speak to Lady Eleanor.” 

And Lord Athelston stopped 
abruptly. Now that he was there, 
what was he to say? How could 
he tell these unsophisticated country 
people that their relation was to all 
intents and purposes a murderess ? 
No, he could not possibly do that. 
Then how explain that he meant to 
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jilt her, and thereby bring the vir- 
tuous indignation of her aunt and 
cousins on his devoted head. He 
began to find his situation em- 
barrassing, and, curious phenome- 
non, this little country girl, whom 
he had_ pictured to his imagination 
as so utterly overcome at sight of 
him, and to whom he meant to be 
so kind and patronizing till he made 
her feel quite at .her ease, had just 
turned the tables on him, and in a 
well-bred, ladylike way, was talking 
him out of his too evident confusion. 
His lordship was floored, and if he 
did inwardly mutter “that girls 
were the very devil,” he was really 
to be excused, under such very 
humiliating circumstances. 

Sybil was certainly very puzzled 
at Lord Athelston’s apparently utter 
ignorance about his betrothed. 
There certainly was something 
wrong. Nevertheless, conversation 
being a duty which, under existing 
circumstances, devolved itself upon 
her, she started on a different tack, 
referring to Lord Athelston’s long 
journey, the primitive hotel the 
village afforded, and other in- 
different topics, avoiding all refer- 
ence to subjects which she saw 
were embarrassing to their guest, 
till the fashionable man of the 
world found himself gradually re- 
gaining his ‘lost composure under 
the judicious treatment of this 
naturally well-bred country girl. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lorp ArHetston having once re- 
gained his natural composure, was 
soon. quite himself again, and 
yielding to the pressing invitation 
of Lady Eleanor, who was now 
joined by her husband, found him- 
self located at the rectory, and 
making one of the family dinner 
party at two o'clock. It was such 
a new life to him, everything so 
simple, homelike, and unpretending, 
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yet he was taken quite as a matter 
of course, no fuss, no apology; 
and then Sybil so fair, so graceful, 
waiting upon the children, and 
looking like a queen. “The man 
about town” could hardly realize 
his position, but found himself 
thoroughly charmed with the happy 
home circle; and very soon the 
unacknowledged half-formed visions 
that were floating through h's 
mind, began to settle into realities. 
Because one girl threw him over 
a cliff, it was no reason that he 
should forswear the sex, and turn 
misanthrope for his life. No, he 
would try his chance with this 
parson’s daughter —“ Hang the girl, 
he wished that she were not quite 
so cool and collected "—albeit there 
is always more or less charm in 
variety, and it was a decided variety 
to Lord Athelston not to be made 
love to; so that if Miss Sybil had 
known that he was free and had 
been playing her cards accordingly, 
she could hardly have hit on a 
more successful plan. 

It was with a feeling almost akin 
to terror, that Lady Eleanor found 
herself before the evening was over 
pledged to her guest to break 
personally to Lady Rowena, not 
only the fact of his (Lord Athelston) 
being alive, but the still more 
appalling fact that he declined to 
keep his engagement with her. 
The young man did not tell his 
hostess of that disastrous scene 
upon the Castle wall, consequently 
Lady Eleanor did secretly think 
that he was not behaving altogether 
well to the desolate girl; and feeling 
as indignant as her mild nature 
could, she insinuated her opinion 
to Lord Athelston, who, with no 
doubt some slight confusion of 
manner, told her that Rowena really 
would not be the least surprised at 
the latter fact, ‘‘ As, to tell the truth, 
Lady Eleanor,” he said, “ she and I 
parted angrily, and I am certain 
that even if I wished it nothing 
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would induce her to hold to her 
engagement ;” and with this assur- 
ance, the worthy dame was feign to 
be content. 

Lady Eleanor talked the matter 
over with her eldest daughter that 
night, in the privacy of her chamber, 
moreover mentioning that Lord 
Atheiston had asked to be allowed 
to remain a guest at the rectory 
during her absence, which latter 
apparently unaccountable desire on 
the gentleman's part, had put Lady 
Eleanor on the gui vive, and roused 
all the keenness of her natural 
instinct for the preservation of the 
peace of mind of that golden-haired 
daughter, so dear to her, but 
whose attractions for mankind in 
general she had never thought of 
before. 

She did see now how lovely this 
girl was,.as, with face half averted, 
and the colour slowly rising to her 
brow, she heard for the first time 
of Lord Athelston’s strange re- 
quest; she had all that afternoon 
found her domestic duties of such 
an exacting nature, that greatly to 
the young nobleman’ssecret chagrin, 
she had absented herself almost 
entirely from the family conclave, 
and left him to her father, who, feel- 
ing it incumbent on him to entertain 
his visitor, had final recourse to 
showing him the church, and other 
lions of the place, thereby gaining 
for himself no other advantage 
than the reward supposed to be 
derived from an approving con- 
science, which felt, that no matter 
however unsatisfactory the task 
might be, he was doing his duty ; 
and, truth to say, the young man 


‘was not an agreeable companion’ 


that afternoon to Mr. Charnleigh, 
whatever he might have proved to 
Miss Charnleigh had she given him 
the chance.—‘ How long will you 
be away, mamma,” inquired the 
girl. Lady Eleanor saw it all plain 
enough now, and her heart bled 
for her child. Supposing this man, 
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who had jilted one girl, was only 
amusing himself with this ewe 
lamb of hers; but she thought it 
better to seem to see nothing; her 
woman's tact told her that the time 
to seek her confidence had not yet 
come, so she answered, “ You may 
be sure, my child, not one day 
longer than I can help.” 

“Mother, may I go with you? 
Rowena would like to see me.”’ 

This was a new view of the 
subject to Lady Eleanor, but never- 
theless not altogether an undeniable 
one; certainly, both she and Sybil 
away from home together, would 
make the housekeeping and domes- 
tic arrangements at the rectory, not 
to speak of the individual comfort 
of their guest, rather doubtful ; 
but, after all, that was a very 
secondary consideration, her child’s 
happiness came first; and _ if 
it was to save that child, perhaps 
from weary years of sorrow and 
pain, she cared little for Lord 
Athelston’s enjoyment. Meanwhile, 
surely Sybil should go; but she 
did not tell the girl her decision. 
“None of us can go till Monday, 
dear,”’ she said, “and I will speak 
to your father. I daresay it would 
be a very good plan; I really am 
a coward at travelling all by myself; 
and Mr. Quill being away, your 
father could not well leave home.” 

Then Sybil wished her mother 
good night, and went slowly along 
the passage to her room. ‘ Lord 
Athelston free,” she thought, “ no 
engagement now to hamper him ;” 
and a cord seemed to tighten round 
the girl’s heart. “ Oh, I must go, I 
must go,” she muttered, “that only 
makes it more absolutely necessary 
that I must go.” 

The next day was Sunday, but what 
between church and Sunday-school, 
and her various Sunday duties, Lord 
Athelston saw little of Sybil, till they 
met at the early dinner, where 
Agnes, with her usual talkativeness, 
asked if it were really true that 
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®ybil was going with her mother, 
and that she, Agnes, would have to 
keep house while they were away. 
* Oh, won't it be jolly?” cried the 
girl; “and you know, Miss Braddon,” 
addressing her governess, “ I shall 
never have time for any lessons, I 
shall have such lots and lots to do.” 

Lord Athelston looked up quickly 
at Sybil, but that young lady was 
just then very busy teaching Master 
Tom good manners; and Lady 
Eleanor told Agnes to hold her 
tongue. ‘You shall do your lessons 
just as-usual, my dear,” she said, 
“at least as much as Miss Braddon 
will have time to teach you, for,” 
she continued, turning to the 
governess, “it is to your good- 
nature I must trust to manage the 
housekeeping for me.” 

“Certainly, Lady Eleanor, I 
shall only be too happy to do my 
best,”” responded Miss Braddon ; 
while Agnes looked exceedingly 
crest-fallen, and took the oppor- 
tunity of her mother’s head being 
turned away, to make the most 
lugubrious face at Lord Athelston, 
but that gentleman was by no 
means in a frame of mind to re- 
spond to that young lady’s playful- 
ness. Sybil, then, was really going 
away the next day, and he by no 
means bargained for rural bliss 
without her; besides which, she 
was avoiding him, he could not 
make out why: but it was becoming 
too apparent to be any longer a 
matter of doubt, so he was deter- 
mined to checkmate the young lady, 
at all events, in that particular, 
before the day was over, he would. 
Fate was more propitious to Lord 
Athelston, in favouring his determi- 
nation to see Sybil, than he had 
anticipated. The girl, utterly worn 
out with her menta! struggle, which 
rendered her usual avocations a 
strain on her nerves almost more 
than she could bear, stole for perfect 
seclusion into her father’s study, 
he having gone: to visita sick 
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parishioner. Lord Athelston had 
set out with him from the door, 
saying that he would like the walk, 
but I am afraid really with the deep 
design of putting the ladies off 
their guard, which he thoroughly 
succeeded in doing. 

Lady Eleanor retired, with @ 
mind, comparatively speaking, at 
ease, to her afternoon class with 
her maid servants, and Miss 
Braddon and the children to their 
Sunday avocations, and the house 
was hushed in the stillness of a 
Sabbath afternoon, when Lord 
Athelston discovered that he had 
forgotten his cigar-case, and that 
to proceed firther in his walk 
under such circumstances, was a 
thing out of the region of possi- 
bility; that most innocent-minded 
individual, the Rev. Mr. Charnleigh, 
at once saw the hardship of the 
case, and only hoped that his guest 
would excuse his not returning 
with him, as he had along way to 
walk, and would be obliged to be 
back for evening service. 

Lord Athelston most politely 
begged of him not to think of such 
a thing, he would find plenty to 
amuse him about the rectory 
grounds; and so Mr. Charnleigh 
proceeded on his way, and Lord 
Athelston returned to the house, 
entering by the glass door of Mr. 
Charnleigh’s study, to avoid alarm- 
ing the females, and startling Miss 
Sybil into instant retirement. Lord 
Athelston was really taken by sur- 
prise when, in the dark of the room, 
he perceived a graceful heap of 
black silk curled up on the sofa; 
and Sybil herself, who was startled 
by the opening window, for once 
completely lost her presence of 
mind. As she saw Lord Athelston 
standing before her,she rose quickly, 
and muttered something incoherent, 
as she made towards the door, but 
Lord Athelston was too quick 
for her: “ Sybil,” he said, as he 
intercepted her passage, “‘ why do 
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you avoid me, have I done anything 
to offend you ?” 
“No, Lord Athelston,” she whis- 
yin blushing deeply, ‘ but-— 
ones ” 


“Lord Athelston,” he repeated 
after her; “Sybil, at Morte d’Athel- 
ston, we were cousins, what has 
made the change ?” 

The girl looked up quickly ; too 
well her heart could tell what had 
made the change, but she could not 
tell him so, she must make him 
believe anything but the truth. 

** Why, of coursejthere is a great 
change, you are Lord Athelston 
now, then you were only an 
ex-cavalry officer; besides it is 
ditferent.”” 

“Why ?” 

** Well, the weather, perhaps ; one 
is frozen into etiquette here in the 
Black North, there it was all lovely 
—not lazy days—one could not be 
stiff if they tried.” 

“Then I wish: it was always not 
lazy days, Sybil; I don’t want you 
to be stiff with me.”’ And he took 
the girl's soft white hand in his. 

What could poor Sybil do? Her 
heart went out to this cousin, still 
he only spoke as a cousin ; her case 
was becoming desperate; she tried 
to draw her hand away, and made 
a@ move towards the door; but Lord 
Athelston was not to be baffled now. 
He had known for some time that 
this girl was very dear to him, but 
be did not know how much he was 
to her, though he hoped some day 
to win her love; but now that he 
was beginning to guess the truth, 
he was determined to have a little 
mild revenge for the dance she had 
led him, and more especially for 
that first interview, wherein she 
had borne herself so well, while 
she had made him feel so small, so, 
as a cat plays with a mouse, only 
not to end so tragically, he held 
her tight and smiled, well pleased 
at her evident embarrassment. 

“Let me go,” she said, looking 
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up plaintively into his face, “ I he@ 
the children coming in.” 

“What do you want with the 
children?” he said. “ You are no 
fit instructress of youth, when you 
cannot teach them how to treat a 
guest with good manners.” 

“T did not mean to be rude,” she 
said demurely. 

“Not mean to be rude! when 
you want to go off to-morrow and 
leave me here to the tender mercies 
of Miss Braddon, when I came all 
the way from London to see you. 
Sybil, darling, say you won't go.” 
And the small white hand was 
dropped, only, however, to enable 
the gentleman to clasp her small 
waist instead. ‘Say you won't 
leave me now or ever?” 

Poor dear Lady Eleanor, teaching 
her maids upstairs, scrupulously 
sat out to the very lust second of 
the allotted sixty minutes, which it 
had ever been her custom to dedi- 
eate on Sunday to their instruction ; 
but it is greatly to be feared that 
her mind wandered many a time 
from the overwhelming catastrophes 
of Job’s career, and that she herself 
was a more practical example of the 
patience for which that patriarch 
was so celebrated, than her unap- 
preciating Abigails gave her credit 
for. But the longest hour has an 
end in this life, and the class was 
over at last, and at once the anxious 
mother set out in quest of her 
stricken deer ; down the passage her 
ponderous footsteps (gently, be it 
spoken) sounded heavily : but so far 
from yielding to the conventional 
notions on the subject current in 
society, which would have made 
Lord Athelston jump to one side of 
the room, and Sybil to the other, 
both looking hopelessly guilty and 
idiotic, that gentleman only tighten- 
ed his grasp round the girl, and, as 
her mother entered the room, im- 
printed a most unmistakable kiss 
on her blushing face. Lady Eleanor 
stood appalled; it was twenty-five 
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~~ since she, a maiden fair, had 
een wooed by the handsome Ox- 
ford divine, not to speak of several 
minor flirtations indulged in with 
cousins and others, so that this 
estimable matron must be forgiven 
if, forgetting some of the accom- 
panying ceremonies, she gazed with 
undisguised horror on the scene 
before her. 

Lord Athelston, no way taken 
aback, explained matters after his 
own fashion. ‘Lady Eleanor,” he 
said, “ Sybil has treated me abo- 
minably ever since I came, but, as 
you see, we have been making 
friends, as she has promised to be a 
good girl, and not leave me to-mor- 
row ; and some day, as soon as she 
can get over her prejudices, to be 
my wife.” 

It is fair to state, on Sybil’s be- 
half, that since Lord Athelston first 
made his declaration, she had never 
articulated a sentence; but now, as 
he relaxed his hold, she did not 
wait to contradict his statement, but 
darted by her mother out of the 
room and upstairs to the privacy of 
her own chamber; while he, no 
doubt, firmly believing that he was 
strictly adhering to the truth, or, 
perhaps, taking her silence to be as 
comprehensive as “‘ Lord Burleigh’s 
nod,” satisfactorily explained to 
Lady Eleanor that everything had 
been arranged between them. The 
loving mother, with a load of doubt 
and anxiety suddenly raised from 
her heart, could only subside on a 
chair, where she had recourse to the 
aforementioned very small portion 
of cambric and tears. 

But Lady Eleanor did not long 
give vent to her emotion. ‘Lord 
Athelston,” she said, recovering 
herself with quiet dignity, “of 
course her father and I, much as 
we love Sybil, and worthy as we 
know her to be of any fate, cannot 
but feel that she is making what 
the world will call a wond ‘rfully 
good match, while it will also say 
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that you are not as prudent as are 
most of the young men of the pres 
sent day; but,” she continued, 
anxiously fixing her eyes upon the 
young man before her, “ I will not 
insult you by supposing that you 
have not thought of all this, and 
that you are not quite prepared to 
be true to my child, whatever 
opinions your friends may express 
on the subject.” 

Poor lady! visions of the slighted 
Rowena rose before her, and she 
was not altogether easy in her mind 
about this hero of her daughter's 
affections ; and, truth to say, she 
might might well have trembled if 
she had known how little Lord 
Athelston had ever thought on the 
subject at all. However, he felt 
quite convinced of the constancy of 
his own affections now, as with 
eager warmth and earnestness he 
declared, “‘ That he was not bound 
to consult any one; that he was 
thoroughly his own master, and 
that, even if he were not, he would 
be true to her at all hazards.” 

Sybil, lying on her bed, never 
felt the hours passing, nor heeded 
the shades of night darkening the 
room. She did not know the loving 
care of the mother, who had sent 
off all the children to church with 
their governness, and now startled 
the girl from her dreamy repose by 
her gentle kiss. 

‘‘Mamma! oh, mamma! what shall 
I do?” and Sybil, now fully roused 
to perfect consciousness of all that 
had happened, laid her head upon 
her mother’s breast, and sobbed 
gently; while Lady Eleanor kissed 
and petted her, cooing soft words of 
love and joy, till the children were 
heard coming home from church, 
when she went downstairs to preside 
over the family tea,a substantial meal 
in this household, where eight young 
people, not to speak of their elders, 
had had nothing to eat since a two 
o'clock dinner. 

Sybil rose, and, lighting a candle, 
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adorned herself with an unusual 
amount of care—she was not her 
own property now, and it behoved 
her to make the most of herself 
now for the sake of that other to 
whom she belonged. 

The whole family were collected 
in conclave as she entered the 
dining-room, Lord Athelston look- 
ing resigned, with his back to the 
fire, while Mr. Charnleigh, with 
spectacles pushed back on his 
bald head, explained an intricate 
point of doctrine ; but her appear- 
ance was a signal for a general up- 
roar, and no sooner had her father 
kissed and congratulated her, than 
the whole junior members of the 
family commenced a kind of war- 
dance round her, much to Miss 
Braddon’s inward disgust, and 
which probably would have ended 
in the total annihilation of the 
dress so carefully put on, if the 
maid had not opportunely appeared 
with a very inviting-looking dish of 
jam. At this the young cormorants 
settled once more into their places, 
while Miss Braddon sighed; she 
was romantic, and would have liked 
to have seen the young people 
kneeling hand clasped in hand, 
with all their sisters and brothers, 
flanked on either side by herself 
and their mother, weeping in a 
circle round them, while the vener- 
able head of the house pronounced 
a blessing on their future lives.— 
Poor Miss Braddon, faded now, and 
rapidly approaching that period of 
life when even the most sanguine 
of her sex could hardly hope to be 
the heroine of a romance, never- 
theless dearly loved to act the only 
part wherein she could possibly be 
personally concerned, and could 
weep any amount at the smallest 
possible provocation. 

“I say,” exclaimed Master Tom, 
his mouth bursting with bread and 
jam, “what will old Quill say? I 
should not be surprised if he had 
ta take to his bed, and then no 
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more Latin for some time. Crikey 
would not that be jolly ?” 

Mr. Quill was the curate, who, 
for a consideration, had the very 
doubtful pleasure of instructing 
Master Tom four days in the week 
in the rudiments of Latin, prepara- 
tory to his being sent to a public 
school,an event becoming daily more 
desirable, and who was popularly 
supposed by the young people to 
be the victim of a hopeless passion 
for Sybil, though for some time 
Miss Braddon had indulged in the 
faint hope that she herself was the 
attraction, which made even Tom 
and Latin to be desired. 

Sybil made a violent effort to 
silence the young gentleman, but 
he was not one to be at any time 
easily shut up; and now Lord 
Athelston professing great anxiety 
when he heard of a rival, and 
begging to hear all the particulars, 
it was quite sufficient to set Master 
‘Tom off ; and in spite of his sister's 
blushes, and his mother’s feeble 
remonstrances, he indulged in a 
very glowing account of the curate’s 
devotion and agonies, and his utter 
incapability, under the circum- 
stances, of his instructing any boy 
in Latin. 


CHAPTER A. 


AND now we must return to Morte 
d’Athelston, and see how the time 
was passing there; very slowly and 
wearily it seemed, as the Lady 
Rowena, almost imperceptibly, was 
regaining her lost strength. List- 
less, inditferent, heedless, apparently 
almost unconscious of the every day 
events passing around her, neverthe- 
less she steadfastly refused to leave 
her home, and clung with a strange 
tenacity to her lonely, desolate life, 
in spite of the urgent appeals of the 
little village doctor, who prescribed 
change of air and scene as the only 
thing to restore tone to her ex- 
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hausted frame. Sir Gregory Pow- 
der had taken his final fee, and 
given his parting opinion that 
nothing was wanting to complete 
her recovery but cheerful society, 
and the companionship of young 
people of her own age. Wise Sir 
Gregory! anxious little village doc- 
tor! both of you in this instance 
were equally impotent to cure the 
girl’s malady, or minister to a mind 
so bitterly diseased. 

She sought no change of scene, 
nor yet society, while she was 
quietly, but decidedly, discouraging 
even the old housekeeper’s visits, 
who at first used to bring her knit- 
ting, and sit with her darling to keep 
her company ; but she soon perceived 
that her darling did not appreciate 
her kind intentions, and so subsided 
back to her own dominions, and 
wondered, as indeed did the whole 
household, “ what it all meant, and 
what had become of Lord Athel- 
ston.” 

Lying on a sofa in a luxurious 
little room, which a father’s love had 
fitted up with every elegance and 
comfort, Lady Rowena did not hear 
the sound of wheels approaching, 
nor the consequent bustle of an 
arrival, till old Mrs. Binny, with 
tears streaming from her eyes at 
the sight of one whom she had not 
seen for so long, entered the room 
to inform her that her aunt, Lady 
Eleanor, had arrived, and wished 
much to see her. A cloud came on 
her ladyship’s brow, and she mut- 
tered something to herself, which 
was certainly not a welcome to her 
unknown relative. ‘“ What right 
had she to come and tease her in 
her misery, this woman whom she 
had never seen, and of whom she 
knéw nothing, saving that she was 
the mother of the girl who had 
darkened her life with misery and 
crime.” 

She knew at once what she had 
come for, and she smiled bitterly to 
herself. She had never asked one 
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question, she had never shown one 
sign which could lead any one to 
guess that she knew the truth; and 
yet she never for one moment 
doubted that her cousin was indeed 
alive, nor thought that the pale 
figure she had seen standing by her 
dying father’s side might have been 
the phantom of her distempered 
brain. She knew that sooner or 
later she would have to leave the 
home of her fathers, and lately even 
she had begun to wonder why Lord 
Athelston had left her undisturbed . 
so long ; but now that the edict had 
come, she hated with a bitter hate 
the woman who had come to turn 
her adrift. 

Nevertheless, she was ever cour- 
teous in speech and manuer, veiling, 
as had ever been her wont, her 
deepest feelings under a graceful, 
well-bred demeanour ; and now she 
desired the housekeeper to show her 
aunt up to her, as she was too weak 
to receive her downstairs. Then, 
calmly lying back on the sofa, she 
awaited, without any of the inward 
emotion that was tearing her soul 
being visible, the advent of her foe. 

It would not have needed her 
previous knowledge, nor yet the 
servant’s formal announcement of 
her name, for Lady Rowena to 
recognize her aunt, a no doubt much- 
developed and matronly edition of 
Sybil, barring the degenerate brown 
eyes, albeit strangely like Sybil still, 
and it was more of hatred than weak- 
ness that caused the blue eyes to 
close languidly and shut out the 
unwelcome vision. But it wasonlya - 
momentary impulse ; then she made 
an effort to rise and politely welcome 
her aunt, but that gentle-hearted 
loving woman was by her side in one 
moment. The fragile, delicate figure 
in black, shorn of all its wealth of 
yellow hair, and looking strangely 
old and wan in the delicate lace cap, 
albeit that it was most tastefull 
constructed by the dainty Frena 
fingers of Mademoiselle Auralie, had 
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roused all her tenderest sympathies. 
“ Don’t stir, dear,” she said gently, 
“Tam, indeed, grieved to see you 
looking so ill.” 

“Oh! I am much better, thank 
you; I shall soon be quite strong 
and myself again.” 

Lady Eleanor smoothed her niece's 
pillow with loving hands; it seemed 
a terrible thing to her that this girl 
had been left to suffer so long alone, 
and she wondered at herself that she 
bad never realized her desolate posi- 
tion before, or come to keep her 
company. She murmured out her 
contrition now in low soft tones, 
but Lady Rowena assured her aunt 
“that she was much better alone ;” 
and very soon Lady Eleanor in- 
sensibly began to feel, though she 
could hardly tell why, that the girl 
spoke the truth. She sat down then, 
looking pitifully upon the weary, 
wasted form before her, pondering 
sadly how she should tell her un- 
welcome tale; and Lady Rowena, 
lying back on her couch with closed 
eyes and lips, inwardly determined 
to give ber aunt no assistance what- 
ever, by putting any questions or 
showing any curiosity as to the cause 
of her visit. 

Soon the servant brought in 
candles, and a message from the 
housekeeper to know “ What Lady 
Eleanor would wish about dinner?” 

“Oh, Lady Eleanor,” exclaimed 
Rowena, “how neglectful I have 
been, and you must be so tired and 
hungry. 1 take my invalid’s dinner 
early ; but what would you like?” 

“TI am not hungry, indeed, my 
dear. When I arrived I went into 
Mrs. Binny’s room; you know we 
were old friends, though I have not 
seen her for five-and-twenty years, 
and she gave me some tea, and made 
me quite comfortable before I sent 
ber to you;” and Lady Eleanor’s 
eyes were full of tears, and her lips 
trembled as she thought of all those 
long years of banishment from her 
childhood’s home. 
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“Ob! but you must have some- 
thing more than that. Tell Mrs. 
Binny to send up some cutlets or 
something of that kind with tea, 
and as quickly as she can, and tell 
Auralie to come here and show Lady 
Eleanor her room.” 

The servant withdrew, while Lady 
Rowena, turning to her aunt, gra- 
ciously “hoped that she would not 
mind taking her tea in that room, 
as it was the only one she had in- 
habited since her father’s death.” 

“Certainly not, dear,” Lady 
Eleanor replied, “you must not 
think of making any change for 
me.”’ 

Tea was over, and Lady Rowena 
had again sunk back on her sofa, 
while Lady Eleanor comfortably (as 
fur as the body went) ensconced 
herself in an easy chair; but her 
thoughts were sadly perturbed on 
the subject that had caused her 
journey, and the good lady sat 
staring into the fire, and seeking 
for some inspiration whereby she 
might introduce the paiuful topic. 
“You must find this place very 
lonely, dear,” she said, having re- 
course to an obvious fact to open 
the conversation. 

“I don’t mind,” said the girl, 
wearily. 

“ Well, but you will mind, dear, 
in a little time; you are very young, 
and it is not natural that your whole 
life should be blighted for ever by 
one sorrow, however great that one 
may have been.” 

Rowena’s brow contracted as if in 
pain, but she answered coldly, “ My 
sorrow has been such that I never 
expect my life for ever more to be 
anything but one long hopeless 
pain.” 

“ My poor child, do not speak or 
think so despondingly; time is a 
great healer and curer.” Lady 
Eleanor felt that, as a clergyman’s 
wife, it was her duty now to say 
some word in season to this sorely 
afflicted girl, but the poor lady found 
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it very difficult to offer any consola- 
tion, spiritual or otherwise, to one 
who seemed so utterly cold, calm, 
and almost repellant in her manner ; 
more especially as she herself felt 
somewhat like a traitor, for strangely 
enough it was the fact of Lord 
Athelston’s delinquency to his cousiu 
which kept running through her 
mind, and she feared more the shock 
of hearing that he was alive, but 
faithless to her, for Rowena, than 
even the great bereavement which 
she had sustained in his supposed 
death. 

“What are your plans for the 
future, dear?” she asked, hesita- 
tingly ; “do not think that it is mere 
curiosity makes me ask you, but you 
have been ill and delirious so long 
that perhaps you do not know all 
that has occurred.” 

“Yes, Lady Eleanor, I do, or at 
least I know that my cousin is 
alive.” 

Lady Eleanor gave a little jump 
and a suppressed scream, Lady 
Rowena watching her keenly from 
her half-closed eyes, waiting to see 
how much of all that had occurred 
her aunt knew. That Lord Athel- 
ston had never betrayed that last 
fatal scene, that had raised a barrier 
of blood between them, she never 
doubted, but why had he sent Lady 
Eleanor to her? What story had 
he told Sybil’s mother of what had 
parted him from his once engaged 
wife for ever ? 

“Lord Athelston did not know; 
he was afraid that you might hear 
he was alive in some sudden way 
that might startle you.” 

“Lord Athelston is very kind, 
but I thought he would have known 
from our last meeting that he was 
personally a subject of indifference 
to me, and that he never could ex- 
pect to have any revival of acquain- 
tance between us. I am rather 
tired, Lady Eleanor, I hope you 
will excuse my retiring to rest so 
early ;” and the girl rose with a ma- 
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jestic air, and a scornful curl upon 
er haughty lip. 

Lady Eleanor was petrified ; here 
was the whole affair taken out of 
her hands in a way that proved 
clearly that she might have spared 
herself a long journey and a great 
deal of mental anxiety, in so far as 
her niece was concerned. Never- 
theless, she could not help giving a 
great sigh of relief that the worst 
was over, and certainly much more 
satisfactorily so than she had dared to 
anticipate. All the next day Lady 
Rowena avoided all approach to the 
subject of her cousin. However, 
Lady Eleanor did manage to say a 
word before parting for the night. 

Lady Rowena winced slightly 
when she heard that her father had 
made no will, albeit she said calmly, 
“Tt does not much signify, but I 
hope Lord Athelston will excuse 
my not having entered into business 
matters before this, but I really was 
not equal to the exertion. How- 
ever, I shall see papa’s lawyer as 
soon as possible, and get him to 
communicate with my cousin.” 

“Lord Athelston will do every- 
thing, dear, that is kind and gener- 
ous by you; he desired me to say 
that he would make over two thou- 
sand a year to you.” 

Lady Rowena waved her hand 
haughtily. “I do not understand 
business matters, aunt,” she said, 
coldly. “My lawyer shall write to 
Lord Athelston; it is his duty to 
look after my interests. I shall 
accept of nothing but what I have 
a legal right to.” 

Lady Eleanor was silenced, this 
young person was altogether too 
much for her; and so they parted 
with decidedly colder feelings on 
the aunt’s part than she had been 
inclined to entertain for her deso- 
late niece when they had first met. 

It was Lady Eleanor’s intention 
to return home the next day, and as 
she would have to start by an early 
train, when parting for the night she 
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wished Lady Rowena good-bye. 
** And remember, dear,” she said, 
“we shall always be glad to wel- 
come you at Pockley, and you can 
make it your home for any length 
of time that may suit your con- 
venience.” 

Lady Rowena thanked her, and 
almost warmly, for her offer, and for 
@ moment the poor isolated heart 
yearned for the love and peace of 
the quiet country home; but the 
weakness was only momentary, and 
the parting kiss she gave her aunt 
was cold and uncordial as ever. 

Lady Eleanor went downstairs 
to talk a little over old times to the 
housekeeper. That good woman 
mourned, and puzzled her kindly old 
heart a good deal at the change that 
had taken place in Lady Rowena, 
and what had become of Lord 
Athelston, but not even to her old 
friend did Lady Eleanor tell of his 
engagement to her own daughter, 
Sybil; she felt as if it would have 
been almost cruel to refer to such 
an event under the same roof with 
Rowena. And Lady Rowena, the 
proud, cold woman, in the privacy 
of her chamber, when Mademoiselle 
Auralie had been dismissed for the 
night, lay like some stricken animal 
writhing in its death throes, clench- 
ing her hands in her agony till the 
nails cut the tender skin. Surely, 
if deadly hate could kill, there would 
have been wild woe and wailing that 
night in the Rectory of Pockley-in- 
the-Marsh. 

Lady. Rowena, through her 
lawyer, firmly refused to accept the 
two thousand a year urged upon 
her by her cousin. “She would 
have nothing,” she said, “that she 
had not a legal right to. What- 
ever ready money her father left, 
and all his personal property, she 
felt justified in taking.” The valua- 
tor, who was no less a person than 
Lord Athelston himself, took a very 
liberal view of the late lord’s per- 
sonalties, and the Lady Rowena, 
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none the wiser, found herself the 
possessor of fifty thousand pounds. 

One fine morning, early in spring, 
with little fuss, and without’ one 
outward ‘token of the wild grief 
raging within, the girl left the 
stately home of ber ancestors, never 
to set her foot within its walls again. 

Late in the summer Lord Athel- 
ston and Sybil were married, and 
after a pleasant tour through foreign 
lands, settled down at Morte 
d’Athelston. Once again gay voices 
were heard in the old park, and the 
merry laugh of young children 
sounded through hall and corridor. 
Some few years afterwards, Lord and 
Lady Athelston, travelling abroad, 
and seeing everything that was to 
be seen, made their way into one of 
the many gaming-houses of Baden. 
The crowd was great, the heat in- 
tense, and the eager, unholy faces of 
the players a sight so sickening to 
Sybil that she turned away her 
head, and begged of her husband to 
bring her out, which he did quickly, 
for in that motley throng he had 
seen one face, that of a woman, wild 
and distorted in its lust for gold, 
and their eyes had met. 

“T saw you playing like a good 
one to-day, Fred,” said Lord Athel- 
ston to a friend that evening. 
“Who was the lady on your 
right?” 

“On my right? Let me see. 
Oh! the little woman who is always 
so beautifully dressed, only a trifle 
over-rouged and bella-donnaed ; not 
unlike yourself either, old fellow, if 
some female Mephistopheles had 
taken possession of you, and turned 
you into a woman.” 

Lord Athelston winced. ‘ What 
is her name, do you know?” 

“Well, it is doubtful,” replied 
Captain Frederick Ward, with ashort 
laugh. “Just at present she passes 
as the Baroness Bloomburgh, and 
is the property of that wretched- 
looking cripple that you meet every- 
where wheeled aboutina chair. He 
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is very rich, and they say once had 
the use of his legs, but used them 
once too often running away with 
the said lady, when they were neatly 
picked from under him by the out- 
raged bullet of a Russian prince, or 
the bullet of an outraged Russian, 
whichever way you like to put it. 
I am inclined to think if the Baron 
does not look sharp that he will lose 
his money as well as his legs. She 
had an awful run of bad luck after 
you left to-day.” 

The Athelstons left Baden rather 
hurriedly, but Lord Athelston never 
told his wife what he had seen or 
heard. That secret was laid be- 
side the one he still carried, hid 
even from the wife of his love, of 
what. had passed between Rowena 
and himself on that fatal day in 
the ruined tower of Morte d’Athel- 
ston. 

Long years afterwards, when one 
day Lord Athelston was looking 
over The Times in his usual lazy 
fashion, he was startled into an 
amount of life and activity that was 
errr new and unaccountable to 

is wife, who would have seen no- 
thing in the paper, even if he had 
shown it to her, to account for such 
unwonted energy on his part. But 
he did not do so, and Lady Athel- 
ston watched him pacing up and 
down the terrace outside the window 
of their little morning room, without 
even the usual solace of men’s 
troubles, a cigar, and with a very 
unusual look of trouble and per- 
plexity upon his brow. 

Of course Lady Athelston took 
up the paper, scanning it from 
beginning to end. She read many 
curious announcements and pathetic 
appeals—lost wives and husbands, 
sons and daughters, called upon to 
return to their disconsolate friends ; 
and she read, “ Mysterious Occur- 
rence in Paris,” a young woman's 
body recovered from the Seine, and 
now lying for identification in that 
hideous receptacle of those who die 
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in sin and misery, “ The Morgue.” 
The paragraph went on to say that 
the wretched woman, judging by her 
appearance, was evidently a lady, and 
that it could hardly have been poverty 
that had reduced her to commit 
the rash act, as her dress was of the 
richest materials, and her fingers 
covered with rings, and that round 
her neck she wore a blue ribbon 
with a diamond ring attached to it. 
Somehow Lady Athelston read this 
paragraph twice, but still she never 
connected it with her husband’s 
mysterious conduct, until that 
gentleman came in and announced 
to her that he started that evening 
for Paris. 

Lady Athelston asked no ques- 
tions, only a pained anxious look 
came into the great dark eyes, which 
Lord Athelston saw, and turning 
from the door which he was just 
opening, he came back and took his 
wife in his arms. 

“Sybil,” he said, “trust me; I 
cannot tell you now, but some day I 
shall tell youall.” And Lady Athel- 
ston did trust him, wholly and en- 
tirely, until the day came at last 
when her husband did tell her every- 
thing, from the day when he and 
Rowena stood alone on the ruined 
tower, to the day when she was 
buried out of his sight. And Lord 
Athelston was glad in his heart that 
he had waited until then, when the 
fair friend who had wrought such 
wicked wrong had passed away from 
the earth, and Sybil knew she could 
forgive the evil that had brought her 
so much of good. 

In the meantime, Lord Athelston 
journeyed to Paris, and there found 
what he had expected to see—the 
proud Rowena, proud and beautiful 
no more, a loathsome object to look 
on, in a vile and loathsome place. 
He could find out nothing about her, 
and, truth to say, he did not take 
much trouble to do so. By money 
and interest he accomplished all he 
wanted, and the poor remains were 
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spared the ignominy of a suicide’s 
grave. . 

In a remote corner, all alone, 
away from stately mausoleums that 
testify to the virtues of the rich, and 
baby graves covered with stiff wreaths 
of hideous immortelles that tell of 
the French mother’s love for the 
baby form that lies mouldering there, 
stands one grave. No hand comes 
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on féte days to lay a flower on. it, 
nor an everlasting wreath; but in 
process of time there was put a 
small white cross, with the single 
letter R., and the lady who in life 
had been proud. as an empress lies 


‘unhonoured and unknown in a lonely 


grave, in a lonely corner of the great 
French Garden of Death, Pére-la- 
Chaise. ; 


STONE WORSHIP: IRELAND. 


Ir is not my intention in the pre- 
* sent essay to-treat of that Cyclo- 
pean age of stone architecture which 
_ preceded the last-detected foot- 
prints of our and the last 
vestiges of credible tradition. That 
age of Irish civilization, which in 
all probability preceded the arrival 
of the Celt, and which has left 
monuments which cannot be paral- 
leled by any memorials of antiquity 
in any other country occupied by 
Aryan nations, forms a chapter in 
the history of the world, upon which 
eres has thrown hardly any 
ight, and which, though teeming 
with internal light and beauty, is 
closed and dark to the eye of the 
most ardent and laborious antiqua- 
rian. I purpose dealing with that 
less wonderful, but still highly in- 
teresting epoch, in which the stone 
memorials of Ireland do not differ 
greatly from the monuments of si- 
milar character preserved in other 
countries. 

Of the Cyclopean period I will 
but say this, that civilized as it must 
have been, the sacred character of 
stone, by which the imagination of 


‘nearly every people has been at . 


some time impressed, was, according 
to the opinion of the best antiqua- 
rians, even then recognized. Stone 
was held even by the people of that 


‘age in too great reverence to be 


employed for such purposes as the 
construction of buildings, in which 
men cooked, and ate, and slept. 

In the grave-stone of to-day, we 
have what might be termed the dege- 
nerate descendant of that tall pillar 
by which our ancestors used to 
honour the spot where their chief 
or theirpriest was inhumed. Among 
the Welsh to this day they are 
ealled Theini-Gwyr, men’s pillars, 
herein indicating one of the modes* 
in which these frequent memorials 
of early times originated. Many 
of these stones are inscribed with 
Ogham characters. Ogham was a 
secret mode of writing used by the 
Druids. It was also employed, as 
here, for sacred purposes, the in- 
scription of consecrated stones, &c. 
It was of a simple description. 
The letter was determined by the 
number of straight or slanting 
strokes drawn, and by their re- 
lative position to a long liorizontal 
line, above, below, or across which 
the strokes were drawn. 
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It is a point in dispute amongst 
antiquaries whether this was an 
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ancient mode of writing which pre- 
ceded theintroduction of the Scytho- 
Greek characters, which Cesar found 
in use in Gaul, and which among 
Scandinavian nations went by the 
name of “ Litere Irlandorum,” or 


whether it was formed from the- 


Scthyo-Greek, and was of late inven- 
tion. The fact of its being used for 
sacred purposes, or in connection 
with sepulture, would favour the con- 
clusion that it was an ancient mode 
of writing. Nothing is better esta- 
blished than that the arts which 
have fallen into desuetude are gene- 
rally retained for sacred uses, as the 


employment by the Hebrews of the © 


ancient flint-knife for the rite of 
circumcision, while it would seem 
to be more consonant with what we 
knov of human nature that ‘the 
relatives of the dead man should 
wish to publish his name and doings 
in letters commonly understood, 
unless they were prevented by some 
ancient and hallowed custom. On 
the other hand, it is contended that 
the nature of this alphabet, in which 


‘ the vowels and consonants are sepa- 
rated, furnishes internal evidence - 


of its having been contrived by per- 
sons possessing some grammatical 
knowledge, and acquainted with 
alphabets of the ordinary kind. 

In the Royal Irish Academy there 
are several of these funeral pillar- 
stones marked with Ogham charac- 
ters. I cannot but think it a dese- 
cration to remove these monuments 
from the hill-side or moor in which 
our ancestors set them up thou- 
sands of years ago, that they 
might be labelled and preserved in 
a house in Dublin. One, perhaps, 
might be so treated, that it might 
be preserved from the action of the 


weather. But those who are in-. 


terested in antiquities might fairly 
be expccted to undergo the trouble 
and expense of going themselves to 
see these stones, where originally 
they have been set up. I hope the 
Royal Irish Academy will not sanc- 


tion any further proceedings of this 
kind, and that any persons who own 
the land in which such sacred relics 
still remain will have sufficient re- 
verence for antiquity not to permit 
any such Vandalism to occur- again. 
The Bishop of Limerick, the 
Rev. Charles eet who has stu- 
died this form of writing, has de- 
ciphered the inscriptions upon many * 
of these stones, One of them 
yields this inscription: “ Nocati 
Maqui Maqui Retti (the stone) of 
Mocat, the son of MacReithi.” 
Another vields the following: 
* Maqui Muevi Uddami, the stone 
of Uddam, the son of Mogh.” He 
adds, “The names-of MacRetti ° 
and MacMucoi appear on several 
Ogham monuments in the county . 
Bo alg the former is supposed 
to be the same as MacReithi, which 
occurs in an ancient southern pedi- 
gree in the Book of Leecan. It is 
to be observed that Ogham inscrip- 
tions, like the most ancient monu- 
mental inscriptions in Wales and 
Cornwall, very generally present 
roper names in the genitive case. 
he crosses on this monument ap- 
ear to have been executed by a 
ans or a punch, and not by a 
cutting tool—a style of workman- 
ship characteristic of the earliest 
inscribed stones in this country.” 
Sir William Wilde says that most 
of these Ogham inscriptions ap- 
pear to have been cut in by punch- 
ing or rubbing with a metal tool. 
Though one must defer to an anti- 
quary so celebrated, it is hard to 
understand why they could not have 
been done by one of flint: The 
Bishop of Limerick thinks that 
stones thus inscribed were some- 
times mere boundary stones, either 
set up erect or buried in crypts, in. 
order that they might be referred 
to as occasion arose. If this were 
the case, a ‘position, however, for 
which he does not advance any 
defence, it would seem to indicate 


that not only did Ogham precede 
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the Scytho- Greek alphabet, but 
that these inscriptions were made 
before that ‘mode of writing was 
ever introduced into the country, 
and when Ogham was a profane 


language, and used for common 
purposes. 


But these stones were employed. 


more especially for religious pur- 
poses. Jacob set up a stone, and 
poured oil upon it. The Hebrews 
were forbidden to make an altar of 
hewn stone. They found a stone 
suited for the purpose, set it up, 
and made their offerings upon it. 
These stones gradually became 
more than altars; they became 
emblems of the gods. Budda is 
now, and has been from time im- 
memorial, worshipped under the 
form of a black stone. In Greece, 
Mercury was frequently represented 
under the form of a stone pillar. 

Vast numbers of pillar-stones 
still remain in Ireland; they are 
more frequently observed in the 
neighbourbood of cairns and crom- 
leghs. At Temple Brian, in the 
county of Cork, there is a cone- 
shaped white stone, surrounded by 
a stone circle, while outside the 
circle stands one still taller. There 
is a ruin of an ancient small 
church in the neighbourhood. 

It is well known that the early 
Christian missionaries affected to 
sympathize with the pagan religion 
of the people. They did not come 
as iconoclasts, but to preach the 
unknown God. This was the se- 
eret of their rapid and marvellous 
success, At every spot which was 
sacred to some pagan deity, they 
set up also the worship of Christ, 
and gradually weaned the inhabi- 
tants from their ancient creed. But 
two instances of iconoclasm are 
recorded. St. Patrick destroyed a 
pillar-god, and consumed the books 
of the Druid. This, however, must 
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have been in old age, when his 
power and the influence of his creed 
had extended over the whole 
country. These being particularly 
mentioned, shows what was the 
general character of his religious 
policy. : 

Most of these stones appear to 
have been erected in honour of the 
sun, who was the principal god of 
pagan Ireland. In IJnnis-Murray, 
a small island off the coast of Sligo,* 
is a conical pillar called by the na- 
tives Clogh-griane, i.e., the sun- 
stone. Its environment is unusual. 
It starts from a square pedestal 
of masonry, surrounded at a few 
feet distance by a low thick wall, 
apparently to preserve it from pro- 
fanation. Close to this wall is an 
artificial mound of earth, irregular 
in shape, and containing small cells, 
vaulted with rude stones. Some of 
these are perfect, having a hole in 
the top, and a small one in the side, 
apparently for the admission of air. 

Many, however, have fallen in. 
Fronting the tumulus and the sun- 
stone, there is an area where it 
is likely the worshippers assembled, 
the whole of which, with the pillar 
and tumulus, is enclosed by a wall 
ten feet high, and from five to ten 
feet thick, built of huge stones 
without mortar, but extremely well 
put together. The enclosure forms 
a sort of irregular ellipse, having 
two entrances, but-so narrow that a 
man can hardly pass through. Near 
one of them is a circular cell, not 
in the wall, but in a kind of en- 
largement of it, which projects into 
the oval space. 

Many of these pillar-stones are 
of such height and weight, that we 
can hardly imagine their being exe- 
cuted by a people destitute of 
mechanical arts. Indeed, there is 
nothing in the worship of stones 
that would of itself lead us to sup- 


* **Groge’s Antiquities.” 
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pose that the worshippers were a 
rude people. If the Greeks wor- 
ore a rude stone as Mercury, 
and the Hebrews could hardly be 
restrained from the same sort of 
adoration, the inhabitants of the 
north of Europe might have ad- 
vanced considerably in the arts of 
civilized life while they retained 
their ancient religious rites. It has 
been suggested that these large 
stones have been erected by the 
means of earthen mounds, up which 
the stones were rolled and fitted 
into their place, and that after- 
wards the earth was cleared away. 
In Kerry, near Ardfert, on the 
summit of a large cairn, there stands 
a tall pillar-stone, twenty feet in 
height, and measuring thirteen feet 
around the base, and another near 
Kildare of somewhat similar di- 
mensions. The unassisted labour 
of men’s hands could scarcely have 
rolled these stones up any mound, 
no matter how gradual. 

There are three tall stones near 
Macroom, in the county of Cork, 
said to have been put up in recent 
times, to commemorate a battle 
fought at that spot by Brian Boru. 
They are called Gowlan stones, 
which means “stones of lamenta- 
tion.” Though stones of lamenta- 
tion, however, to the people of that 
country, they must have been set 
up by the victors, and called by 
some name, indicating stones of 
triumph. Stones of this descrip- 
tion are also called Crom-Cruach 
and Crom-duth, either in allusion 
to their being commemorative of 
defeat and slaughter, or because 
they were devoted to some san- 
guinary god. Crom signifies “ fate,” 
as well as “god.’’ Dubh is black, 
and Oruach bloody. 

In some places- they are called 


‘Bothel, a strongly suggestive name 


to those who accept Dr. O‘Brien’s 
derivation of the word, “ Both,” a 
house, and “Z/,” god. In some parts 


of Ireland, and in the western dis- 
tricts of Scotland, the expression 
for going to chapel signifies, “to 
the stone.” For Scotland, this is 
evidenced by Pennant; and for 
Ireland, by Ryland, in his History 
of Waterford. 

Some maintain that those bean- 
tiful crosses, of which Mr. O‘Neil 
has given us such exquisite illustra- 
tions, were carved in Christian times 
out of the old pillar-stone gods, as 
a gradual transformation of pagan- 
ism into Christianity. On the is- 
land of Cape Clear stands one of 
these pillar-stones, on the top of 
which a cross has been carved. 
This, however, is a theory with 
which I cannot coincide.* 

Pillar-stones do not always stand 
alone. Sometimes they are erected 
in circles, sometimes in an irregular 
group. 

The most remarkable of the 
Trish pillar-stones was the Crom: 
Cruach, of Breffny, in the county 
of Leitrim. It stood in the midst 
of acircleof ten small pillars, and was 
said to have been covered with gold 
and silver offerings. It was be- 
lieved in ancient times that the 
smaller stones were doing homage 
to the central pillar. There is 
abundant reason to suppose that 
there were no idols in use among 
the ancient Irish—no carved repre- 


sentations of the gods. St. Patrick 


speaks of a god whom they used to 
worship, but it is believed that this 
was no more than one of those 
uncarved sacred stones. No clear 
allusion to the possession or the 
worship of carved idols is contained 
in any of the ancient writings. 

In the travels of Sir William 
Ousely, he relates how he saw in 
Persia a stone of a fire-temple 
enclosed by other stones, which 
brought strongly to his mind simi- 
lar erections which he had wit- 
nessed in Wales and Ireland. He 
also’ mentions that on the trees 


* Vide ‘* @oodwin’s Bcclesiastical History of Ireland.” 
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surrounding them were numbers 
of rags fastened there by devotees. 
It is singular that this custom is 
still retained by the poor people in 
Treland in remote places. I myself 
have seen trees and bushes near 
holy wells covered with rays. 

The Scriptural allusions to these 
pillar-stones are very frequent, so 
that an unbiassed observer must 
conclude that they were among the 
Hebrews the remains of an earlier 
and ruder form of religion. Joshua 
erected pillars at Gilgal, and we 
read that both this place and Bethel, 
where Jacob erected another, were 
places of the utmost sacredness 
down to a late period in Jewish 
history. Moreover, such phrases as 
“the rock of defence,” “ the stone 
of Israel,” are undoubtedly refer- 
ences to the religious and hallowed 
associations which surrounded many 
monuments of the kind still retained 
and honoured in the country. 

Many of these stones are cut flat 
upon the sy evidently with a view 
to sacrificial purposes, and some- 
times, where there is a circle of 
such stones, one of them is low, 
broad, and flat, slightly sloped, 
doubtless for a similar use. 

Pillar-stones abound in India. 
The fgod of the tribe Baydarou is 
a lofty mass of granite, placed on 
the apex of a low hill. Under- 
neath it there is a natural cave, in 
which is also placed a rude stone, 
emblematic of the god above. Here, 
once a year, all the tribes resort 
to make their offerings and eat their 
hallowed food. 

It is well known that the fires 
kindled in Ireland are the remains 
of the adoration of Baal, the sun- 
god. The local name for these fires 
are Baal-thynne. Hallow Eve is 
the remnant of anether ancient 
festival, dedicated to Sahm, or Sah- 
man, one of the ancient names of 
the sun. when offerings of cakes, 
called “ Baivrin-breac,” were made 
in bis honour, 
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Stone cirgles are sometimes made 
of pillars, and sometimes of irre- 
gular-shaped stones. The circle 
was a mystic device of pagan Ire- 
land, which was prolonged into 
Christian times. he early Irish 
Christian cross was surrounded by 
a circle. 

These stone circles were used for 
profane as well as religious solem- 
nities. Saul was brought to Gilgal 
in order that he might be crowned. 
Gilgal is a duplication of the 
Hebrew word, which signifies circle. 
These circles are found in many 
countries besides Ireland: on 
Mount Ida, in Phrygia, on Libanus, 
in Persia, Norway, Sweden, &c. 

These circles generally stand on 
an elevated ground, such as the 
side of a moderate eminence, or en- 
compassing an artificial hill. They 
frequently surround a cairn, some- 
times a cromlegh, and sometimes 
an erect pillar-stone. Sometimes a 
pillar-stone is surrounded by two 
concentric circles of stones. At 
Moore Ledge, in the county of 
Antrim, where is a twofold circle 
of this description, it is said that 
the ground near the centre yields 
a long resounding noise to a stamp 
of the foot. These circles are of 
different dimensions, some twenty 
feet diameter, some of much greater 
size. In 1810 the dimensions of 
an enormous circle in Rostrevor, 
county of Down, were taken 
and preserved. It was an eliipse, 
120 feet in breadth, by 210 in 
length. It has since, I believe, 
been in a great measure destroyed. 
The age of barbarism and stupidity 
has not died out with the worship 
of stones. 

At Killballyowen, in the county 
of Limerick, are three circles close 
by each other. It is remarkable 
that the arrangement of some of the 
stones in these circles correspond 
exactly to that of the stones at 
Temple Brian, in the county of 
Cork. Evidently the arrangement 
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and number of stones in the various 
circles and pillar combinations were 
not due to chance, any more than 
the general selection of the circular 
form. The same arrangement has 
been also remarked at Stonehenge, 
at Rollrich in Oxfordshire, and by 
Ousely in Darab, in Persia. Some- 
times the circles are surrounded by 
a mound of four or five feet in 
height. 

The number of stones in the 
circles varies, but it is thought that 
they expressed periods of time or 
astronomical epochs. 

The stone circles were the temple 
of judicial assembly, as well as tem- 
= of worship. This custom in 

reland is mentioned by Spencer 
as being retained up to his time. 
Upsal, in Sweden, was remarkable 
for the worship of the gods. The 
name implies “ the open court.” [n 
the Highlands these circles are 
called Caer, which signifies “a 
throne,”“‘oracle,” “ place of address.” 

These circles are usually close 
either to the sea, a lake, or a stream 
—water being necessary in the rites 
which the priests and people went 
through in connection with the wor- 
ship of their gods. 

There is nearly always, if no 


* universally, one or more under- 


ground caverns connected with 
these circles. Some of these are 
clgsed at the mouth by a large 
stone. “ Rolled a large stone to 
the mouth of the cave.” In the 
Cromleghs, which we have yet to 
consider, caverns or cells are some- 
times constructed by means of the 
stones, by which the huge topping- 
stone is sustained. It is well known 
that it was from caverns that oracu- 
lar responses were delivered in 
former times at Delphos, at Eleusis, 
at the Grotto of Trophonius, at 
the cell of the Cumzan Sybil, in 
Italy,“ when she was visited by 
ZEneas. In the Old Testament 
there are many allusions, usually of 
a condemnatory nature, to this sub- 
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terranean utterance of oracular re- 
sponses. “ Wizards that peep and 
mutter” is probably one of this 
nature, the wizard being only par- 
tially seen and his voice ill heard, 
where the plain and outspoken 
methods of communication adopted 
by the priests of Jehovah are the 
subject of contrast. “Seeking to 
wizards that speak out of the earth, 
Thy voice shall be as one that hath 
a familiar spirit out of the ground, 
and thy speech shail whisper out 
of the dust.” Again, “Thus saith 
the Lord that created the heavens, 
I have not spoken in secret in a 
dark place in the earth.” 

There can be little doubt that the 
caverns of this nature connected 
with cromleghs and circles were 
sometimes, if not generally, used in 
this way. There are also smaller 
cells, in which urns containing 
charred bones have been discovered. 
It was the custom of our early 
ancestors to burn their dead, but 
this was not exclusively the case, 
Many skeletons have been dis- 
covered regularly interred, which 
cannot be referred to the Christian 
era. With Christianity inhuma- 
tion came in, and cremation went 
out. 

The cromlegh is the most re- 
markable of the different forms of 
stone-worship: it is the simplest, 
and yet the most imposing. The 
huge superincumbent mass with its 
supports must have strongly affected 
the minds of our ancestors, as it 
does the minds of all educated per- 
sons, even at the present day. The 
cromlegh is emphatically the altar. 
If the pillar-stone was ever used for 
burnt offerings, it must have been 
either as a substitute for the crom- 
legh, or merely for the burning of 
grain or cakes, or some such less 
awful ceremony. When Jacob set 
up his pillar he merely poured oil 
upon it. In the East, the cromlegh 
is called “ the altar of blood.” 

The word signifies “ the stone of 
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God.” They are are also called 
Cromadh, “the god of bowing,” 
because the superincumbent stone 
had always a steep inclination either 
from north to south, or from east to 
west. It has been also derived so 
as to render its signification the 
stone of sacrifice. They are found 
in all sorts of situations, and in 
connection with other ancient stone 
relics, or apart by themselves. As 
has already been remarked, there 
are chambers under many of them, 
either in the ground or super- 
terrene, and formed by the stones 
which support the huge mass aloft. 
They are all constructed so as to 
admit a passage beneath. When 
the sacrificial fire was kindled upon 
the cromlegh, the children and ani- 
mals were obliged to pass under- 
neath through these passages. John 
Dunn, who wrote in 1820, saw in 
remote villages cattledriven through 
the fires upon John’s Eve. That 
he saw the children rush through 
it, too, is not so remarkable, as it is 


just what a child would do, though, 
at the same time, it is probably a 
relic of the ancient sacred usage. 
Mr. Godkin, author of the Eecle-_ 
siastical History of Ireland, saw a 
sacred stone upon the strand at 


Dungarvan. It was scooped out 
underneath so as to afford a passage 
through which a man might drag 
himself along upon his belly. He 
saw numbers of people, both sound, 
and afflicted with some disorder, 
crawling under this sacred stone. 
The priests of the neighbourhood 
did not at all approve of this 
heathenish rite. At times they 
would come, whip in hand, and 
drive the people away, but as soon 
as the dread of his Reverence’s whi 
was over the people flocked back 
aga‘n. 

They generally consist of three 
upright supports. Two at the end 
which is nearest to the ground, and 
one at the other, which is more ele- 
vated. There are, however, a few 


(Jan. 


which are supported by only two 
stones. At Drumgoolan, county of 
Down, there is an altar of this des- 
cription, shaped like a coffin, and 
another at Cast.e Mary, county of 
Cork, which has the remarkable ap- 
a of a stone table, believed 

y Dr. Smith to have been used for 
cutting up victims. It is called 
Carrig-na-Crioth, “the Rock of the 
Sun.” At Finvoy, county of Antrim, 
stands a cromlegh with four up- 
right supports. These form be- 
tween them a sort of chamber, 
which descends into another which 
is subterranean. 

At Fiddown, county of Kilkenny, 
stands an altar five feet high, and in 
this case raised upon the top of a 
cairn. On Sugar-loaf Hill, county 
of Waterford, is an enormous crom- 
legh, which stands twenty feet from 
the ground. Under the centre of 
the covering-stone stands a pillar- 
stone. At Killala, county of ier, 
there is a remarkable cromlegh. 
Four upright stones form a sort of 
approach to the altar, which is 
placed over a deep pit dug in the 
ground, at each end of which there 
is a large stone fixed, of the kind 
already alluded to, as probably in- 
tended for receiving the blood, &c. 
of the slaughtered victims. 

A sort of cromlegh temple stands 
on the hill of Garry-Duff, county of 
Kilkenny, composed of sixteen rows 
of upright stones. There were here 
in former times several covering- 
stones, but they have been thrown 
down. Hard by on the hill-side is 
a tall, slight pillar-stone. 

Near Glanworth, in the county 
of Cork, is a remarkable cromlegh, 
called by the country people Gran- 
nie’s Bed. It is composed of several 
covering-stones of great size, one 
of them seventeen feet long and 
nine broad. Underneath the whole 
is one of those oracular caverns to 
which we have alluded. This crom- 
legh, or rather combination of crom- 
leghs, is surrounded at the distance 
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of fourteen feet by a circle of up- 
right stones. 

As to the name, it is apparently 
a corruption of Grian, the Irish and 
Phoenician name of the sun. The 
epithet of Gryneus, applied to 
Apollo, is found twice in Virgil. 
At the beginning of this century a 
stone was dug up between the Frith 
of Forth and Clyde, bearing an in- 
scription to Grannius. It is gene- 
rally known that the west coast of 
Scotland was colonized from Ire- 
land.. Macpherson denies it; but it 
is generally believed by antiquarians, 
and the testimony of Bede would 
require a great deal of evidence be- 
fore it could be discredited. 

The cromlegh, as well as the 
cairn, seems to have been used for 
the double purpose of sepulture and 
religion. But I would suppose that 
the primary character of the first 
was religious, and of the second 
sepultural. That it was only an 
accidental circumstance that sacred 
fires were lighted on the second, or 
heroes buried beneath the first. 

The cairn of New Grange, in the 
county of Meath, may be described 
particularly. It has been estimated 
to be seventy feet high, and to con- 
tain one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand tons of stones. It is sur- 
rounded on the outside by earth, 
but the whole intérior is composed 
of smooth stones brought from the 
sea. There was formerly around its 
base a circle of pillar-stones. The 
door which closed the entrance into 
the interior of this pyramid was of 
stone, and carved in spiral lines. 
The entrance is at the side of the 
mount, at some distance above the 
base, and is so low that the visitor 
must crawl on all fours for the first 
few yards. The passage after that 
becomes high enough to allow a 
man to stand erect. This gallery is 
sixty-two feet ia length, and con- 
ducts to a dome-shaped chamber in 
the centre, which is twenty feet in 
height at the highest point. In it 
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there are four recesses, which causes 
the interior of the cairn to resemble 
the shape of a cross. In each of 
these stands a large stone basin 
about three feet in depth. When 
Lhwyd, the antiquarian, visited New 
Grange, there was a spring of clear 
water which flowed into the most 
remarkable of these basins. The 
supporting stones near these basins 
appear to have been rudely sculp- 
tured. In the centre recess, oppo- 
site the entrance, is a large black 
stone, 

Dr. Charles O’Connor says that 
the Dorians worshipped Apollo 
under the epithet of Carneios, and 
connects the word with the Scandi- 
navian term, cairn. The raising of 
stone heaps, in honour of the dead, 
seems to have been customary 
amongst all nations. The mound 
Homer mentioned as raised to Patro- 
clus, and that sacred to Achilles, 
mentioned by Euripides, are cases 
in point. But it is from our inter- 
course with the East, and through 
travellers, we Jearn that these tu- 
muli were also temples. O’Connor’s 
theory is substantiated, or at all 
events strengthened, by the numer- 
ous hollow mounds of the Carnatic, 
which are still used as temples. 
The primitive abodes of mankind 
were apparently subterranean. Thus 
the use of an earthern habitation of 
some kind for their gods would be 
retained after the*introduction of 
tents or booths, on the same prin- 
ciple that a flint was'used for circum- 
cision by the Hebrews and Ogham, 
for sacred and»funereal purposes by 
the early Irisha 

Perhaps it would be better to 
distinguish“more accurately the dif- 
ferent kinds of @airns. There were 
those which were*mere mounds, 
whether of stones or? of earth, and 
those which were perforated in gal- 
leries, and hollowed‘out-as temples. 
To throw up a mound of commemo- 
ration, whether on a battle-field, or 


over a hero, has been a custom at all 
r_9 
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times, and is probably retained to 
this day in the insignificant barrows 
which cover our graveyards, and to 
which our modern savants might 
attach the epithet of “rudimen- 
tary.” Herodotus mentions them 
as being thrown up by the Scythians, 
Strabo as customary amongst the 
Phrygiars; and in fact they are 
frequent throughout the whole of 
the north of Europe. Those which, 
like the tumulus of New Grange, 
were perforated, are less numerous. 
With these tumuli must not be 
confounded the raths which are 
strewn about the country, and to 
which the epithet Danish has been 
so unjustly ascribed. The fact is, 
that they were used long before the 
arrival of the Danes, and long after 
the Danes were overthrown and 
driven from the country. These 
raths were merely the earthen and 
elevated supports of wooden palaces 
or villages. Ata time when every 
house in the country was con- 
structed of timber, it was of course 
an advantage to build their dwel- 
lings upon some elevated site ; and 
in parts of the land where these 
could not be found already thrown 
up by the hand of Nature, they were 
constructed by the hand of man. 
The most remarkable eminence 
of this nature in the country is 
that which once supported the 
palace of Tara, and which is sur- 
rounded by a double foss. Very 
often these earthen erections were 
perforated, and into the secret 
chambers the women and children 
probably retired when the village 
or castle was being attacked, but it 
isa mistake to suppose that they 
were used as dwelling places. Pro- 
bably, too, as a last resort, when 
their wooden houses were taken, all 
the inhabitants would crowd into 
these subterranean chambers as 
a last place of refuge. Here, if 


some means could not be contrived 
of smoking them out, or if the at- 
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tacking party were not ready to 
undergo the trouble of a blockade 
in a small way, these earth defences 
might be easily defended against a 
large number. 

It is the belief of Fergusson,* that 
the tumulus of New Grange is a Cy- 
clopean construction, and the work 
of the early Turanian inhabitants of 
the country. It may notbe generally 
known that it is the opinion of a 
school of ethnographers, amongst 
whom I think I may place Professor 
Huxley, that previously to the 
arrival of the Celts, the whole of 
Western Europe was covered by a 
dark-skinned eastern race, of whom 
the inhabitants of the Basque 
provinces, in Spain, show like the 
sole remaining peak of a submerged 
world. Fergusson maintains that 
the resemblance between the tumu- 
lus of New Grange, and that which 
was known in historical Greece as 
the treasury of King Atreus, is so 
great as to lead to the conclusion 
that they were erected in different 
branches of the same stock. The 
hive-shaped character of the open 
space in the centre of the mound, 
and the recesses that run inward 
from it, are the same in both. He 
also dwells particularly upon their 
being both surrounded by earth, a 
defence by which such erections 
might be made all but everlasting. 
I cannot find that there are any 
traces of marks in the walls of the 
interior of the tumulus at New 
Grange that would favour the idea 
that it was coated over with bronze 
or metal plates in ancient times, 
like theinterior of the Peloponnesian 
mound. The decoration of the flags in 
both are the same, consisting of ser- 
pentine involutions of carved lines, 

There is no trace, as far as I have 
been able to discover, in Ireland, of 
the custom preserved so late into 
the age in the East, of 
burying the dead in chambers cut 
into the living rock, We know 








* Vide ‘* Hist, Architecture.” 
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that this was a time-honoured mode 
of sepulture with the Hebrew 
nation, and employed down to the 
time of their subjugation by the 
Romans. Fergusson gives some 
beautiful engravings of the en- 
trances to some of these sepultural 
chambers in Lycia and Phrygia. 
Some of them are executed with 
the utmost grace and beauty, and 
when made as they are, high in the 
face of some precipice, must be 
objects of great interest. 

The Irish observed the rite of 
cremation, but not strictly. It is 
probable that their chief persons 
were consumed by fire, while others 
were buried. In their cremation 
they did not use a sarcophagus of 
any metal in which the body could 
be consumed, and the ashes of the 
dead preserved. An immense num- 
ber of funeral urns have been 
discovered, which are invariably 
filled with charred bones. These 
were collected out of the ashes and 
embers when the pyre was burned 
down. The urns are nearly always 
found in stone cists, buried in the 
ground. Six flags go to form a 
cist, four for the sides, and two for 
the top and bottom. Thus the 
sacred relic is preserved from the 
rude pressure of the earth. 

A common form of stone-worship, 
frequent in all Aryan countries, 
under which I do not include the 
south of Europe, in spite of their 
Indo-European languages, is the 
sacred rocking-stone. ae of these 
was overturned in Cornwall, some- 
time at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Some foolish people of the 
neighbourhood fancied that they 
would become men and heroes if 
they could succeed in overthrowing 
this sacred memorial of the far past. 
They laboured and strained with 
levers and ropes, arid at last reached 
the height of felicity, as they suc- 
ceeded in tumbling it over the 
precipice. They were neither fined 
nor imprisoned, and as far as the 
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laws of the land afford no protection 
whatever to these helpless memori- 
als of the grey centuries long ago, 
these awful and venerable relics of 
our far-distant ancestors, which, in 
their dumb eloquence, would excite 
compassion a reverence even in 
dead things. They seem to say to 
us, “ We were gods once, surrounded 
by praying lips and lifted hands; we 
mark the spot where brave men, or 
wise and reverend Druids, were laid 
to rest; we upheld the sacrificial 
fire of your fathers ; even the priest 
did not approach us without rites 
of purification, without bared head 
and sacred garments. The child 
who passed beneath us was blessed ; 
the brave man did honour to us 
before girding for battle; our name 
was sacred im the making of oaths. 
Brave men, and wise men, kings, 
and bards, and priests did honour to 
us once; but now the meanest and 
the lowest insult us, our glory is 
gone for evermore.” 

The thoughtful and refined will 
honour all antiquity. The vile and 
the mean have~ no reverence for 
anything. If the Philistinism of 
the present day is seen in anything, 
it is seen in the way in which these 
venerable relics are treated by 
individuals, and by the nation at 
large. Gentlemen (?) will remove 
pillars and sdtred stones from the 
place in which our ancestors set 
them up, in order thaf they may be 
able to show this nice interesting 
monument to visitors on their 
lawn, or in their flower garden. 
The Royal Irish Academy collects 
them in sheaves, labels and numbers 
them, and lets them lie in dusty 
corners, or tenderly encloses them 
under glass covers. The intelligent 
farmer who knows “a thing or two” 
about the management of cattle, 
removes and sets one up in his field 
that his cattle may scratch them- 
selves against the Ogham inserip- 
tions. Circles are broken up, and 
the stones smashed to pieces to mac- 
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_ adamise roads, or to build houses, or 
to make posts for field-gates; and 
frolicsome and ambitious young men 
thrust from its balance the swinging 
rock, whose motions kings once 
watched with awe, to whom it was 
the very tongue of God, while the 
pret in his sacred garments stood 

y, divining the immortal accents. 
Though it may be a joke to us, 
it was earnest to them. This was 
their religion; these rude stones were 
what hallowed and beautified lite to 
our ancestors, and the divine in- 
stincts of reverence and sacred awe 
are ours by inheritance from them. 

Spiritual emotions, as well as 
intellectual and physical capacities, 
are weak or strong in a nation, or 
in a generation, according as their 
fathers through the preceding cen- 
turies cherished or starved those 
precious feelings. If there is rever- 
ence among us to-day; if we speak 
with bated breath in our churches 
and cathedrals; if we worship and 
pray to-day, it is as much because 
our fathers cherished these emotions, 
as because we do so ourselves. 
Through long centuries, through 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
years—for so far back has science 
traced the movements of man upon 
this planet—our fathers knelt and 
prayed, and did reverenee before 
these rude rocks to the unseen and 
eternal Power. The brain of man 
was not made in a day, nor did 
piety spring into life because Greek 
and Italian missionaries preached 
Christ among the Scandinavians. 
Religious love and reverence are 
the slow-growing plant that it has 
taken hundreds of thousands of 
years to bring to its present meagre 
stature, but that it is here at all is 
because our ancestors cherished it ; 
because they appointed those who 
should water and tend it generation 
after generation ; because they did 
not let the harsh winds of war slay 
it, nor selfishness and sensuality 
wear down to the rock the earth in 
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which it was planted. Christianity 
did not call piety into existence. 
The current was there already, the 
divine stream that had its source 
in the far, far distant past, was a 
strong and pure current, when the 
worship of Christ cut for it a new 
channel, led it into new regions 
where its waters grew purer and 
more abundant. Christianity di- 
verted to Christ and God, diverted 
into the monastery and the church, 
to the crucifix and the sacrament, 
the reverence and lowliness, whose 
eurrent was tending to the sun and 
the moon, and the hosts of heaven, 
to a spiritual world of which these 
and the grey cromleghs and circles 
were the visible signs, and material 
cherishers and supports. These 
were their crucifixes and sacra- 
ments. The love and reverence 
were there already; it was not 
Patrick or Columba who created 
them. 

Scarcely was Ireland converted 
from paganism, when her piety be- 
came remarkable in the eyes of the 
world. Irish missionaries went 
across the Continent, and through 
England and Scotland, founding 
schools, and monasteries, and 
churches, or rather sowing the tiny 
seeds, which afterwards grew up 
into noble abbeys and great cathe- 
drals. But it was not Patrick and 
his successors who kindled that 
divine flame. It was kindled in the 
remote East, and the grey unnoted 
past. It was kindled in Iran, in 
Central Asia, when first the rude 
Aryan looked with awe upon aught 
which was awful, and taught his 
fellow to feel with him the same 
awe, and fixed a recurring time on 
which they should surrender their 
spirit to this emotion, and fixed upon 
an outward form by which that emo- 
tion might be reverently manifested, 
and a set of words by which it might 
be reverently expressed. And since 
then, onward and upward, with 


helpless hands and wandering feet, 
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groping blindly in the darkness, 


staggering hither and thither up ° 


from his low, dark den, where he 
herded with the animals, as this 
oo of light or that allured him, 

e has struggled out of the darkness 
into the light of Heaven. But we, 
his descendants, should never forget 
that stone-worship and Druidism 
were to him gleams of divine light, 
only delusive in that he believed 
there was no larger light than this. 
Are we sure that our light is the 
purest and the largest that life can 
yield, when all the sects are ready 
to declare that the light of their 
neighbours is itself delusive—a light 
more from Hell than from Heaven ? 

The worship of stone, any more 
than the worship of fire, was not 
the base and degrading superstition 
we, in this unspiritual age, are so 
apttoimagine. Our Irish ancestors 
of Aryan race, worshipped the air, 
stone, and fire—air and fire emblems 
of freedom and life; stone, the 
eymbol of solidity and eternity. 
Not that these abstract ideas passed 
through the minds of this simple, 
primitive people, but that they pos- 
sessed the feelings in connection 
with these palpable objects of wor- 
ship which, in a more logical and 
less religious age, would be trans- 
lated into these conceptions. 

The Parsee and hischildren poured 
libations and scattered flowers, as the 
great red sun rose over the eastern 
horizon, and the world was being 
filled with light, and awaking to 
the life of the coming day. Are 
we to decry and pity him—we, 
who, perhaps, never bowed down 
in spirit before anything created or 
uncreated, because our religion 
teaches us to look to the Maker, 
and not to the thing made? Our 
creed and ritual may be higher, but 
it is to be doubted whether, upoa 
the whole, they have so subdued 
and hambled men’s souls as the 
ruder worships of the past. 

Perhaps I enlarge too much, but 
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surely a reverence for perished 
creeds is worth more space than 
I have devoted to its inculcation. 
The stone-worship of our fathers 
may have been in itself rude and 
barbarous, or it may not, but 
surely, as one of the steps by which 
our ancestors struggled upwards to 
the light, it should possess in our 
eyes sufficient sacredness to ensure 
the jealous preservation by us of 
the altars and other relics of that 
creed. 

To call our ancestors idolators, 
merely because they worshipped in 
the presence of stone, is absurd. 
Every—even the purest and most 
spiritual—religion has its sacred 
types and hallowed visible or audible 
symbols, in which the mysterious 
and impalpab!e is expressed so as to 
affect the soul through the senses. 
There is a beauty and mysterious 
significance about rock and stone 
which affects us strongly still. The 
Greeks fabled that it was from 
stone the human race was formed; 
the North Americans believe that 
our first parents sprang forth out 
of the living rock. Even now, what 
sight is more significant, or which 
arrests the attention with a more 
subtle and inexplicable emotion 
than, as we wander through the 
country, the sight of some lichen- 
covered rock, springing, we might 
say growing, out of the earth, its 
sombre weight of dignity relieved 
by the tender and polished green of 
the holly, or the tender flush of 
London pride. Is it not as much 
as the charm of lake, or sea, or 
mountain, that renders Killarney 
or Glen Gariff so delightful? How 
is it landscape gardeners so delight 
in rockeries aad other arrangements 
of stone? Even in its unrelieved 
horror and bare uncouthness, there 
is that in stone that even to-day, to 
him who loves Nature, has a sub- 
duing influence. It always seems 
as if it were only silent by choice or 
by compulsion—that it has in it the 
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faeulty of speech, and in some way 
38. conscious of our doings. 

J am not aware that this feeling 
coneerning stone—whether the pic- 
turesque and ivy-clad rock, or the 
huge boulder, or rugged eliff—has 
been expressed by any of our Eng- 
lish poets or more profound prose 
writers. The feeling is strong in 
the mind of Victor Hugo, and 
appears again and again in his 
writings. But that it exists latent 
in us all is a fact of which } am 
certain, and of which ] think any 
one who reflects upon his own 
emotions cannot entertain a doubt. 
Therefore, that stone should have 
been selected by our Norse and 
Celtie ancestors as the visible sym- 
bot of the invisible Power that sus- 
tains and permeates the worhd, is 
not a whit more surprising than 
that they should have worshipped 
fire or the sun, or employed any of 
the other symbols upon which we 
are inclined to look with more re- 
spect ; and again, we must remem- 
ber that stone in those times was not 
employed for such base uses 2s we 
have since put itto. It was a sacred 
material, and used priveipally for 
sacred purposes. 

In the bronze age, in which the 
worship of stone flourished, the 
houses of all classes were made of 
timber. The palace and the hove} 
were alike composed of this material. 
Therefore that this religion, or, 
indeed, outward still, and mere 
accident of their religion, should be 
jooked on in the light of a vile and 
degrading superstition, can only be 
the feeling of very vulgar-minded 
and uneducated persons. Antiquity 
alone bas a fascination which few of 
us can resist, even when it is only 
the antiquity of some eommon and 
unremarkable thing. But the relics 
of that faith, which was to our rude 
ancestors just as sacred and vene- 
rable as our religion, 3s to us which 
nerved them to action, eomforted 
them in dying, bound them in com- 
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mon brotherhood, and hallowed for 
them their lives, should be regarded 
with interest, and preserved with 
the most scrupulous eare. 

It is much to the diseredit of the 
Roya) Irish Aeademy, whieh has 
been supported by the favour and 
by the purses of the public, and 
which has received grants of money 
from the Government, and has been 
im all ways secured in its high seat 
of authority over all Irish anti- 
quarian matters, that it bas never 
directed its attention to the preser- 
vation of these relies, whieh, once 
destroyed, can never be restored, 
and once removed from the places 
in which they have been set up lose 
half their beauty and mysterious 
faseination. Yet paper after paper 
has been read before that Soeiety, 
in whieh incidental altrsion has been 
made to the Vandalism of farmers 
and house-builders, and the base 
uses to which the sacred relics of 
our ancestors hare returned in this 
age of scientific light, buat—shall we 
say—spiritua) darkness. 

From papers read before the Royal 
Trish Academy, I have learned how 
the divining-stones, of which I be- 
lieve there is but one in Ireland at 
the present day, have beeh over- 
thrown and driven from the balance 
upon which they had rocked for 
thousands of years; how great 
circles of Druid stones had been 
carted away to be hacked by the 
stone carver, or set up in fields that 
some model farmer’s cattle may 
scratch themselves ; how the earth 
of funeral mounds has been drawn 
away to top-dress fields; how the 
plough has been driven through 
raths and the passed sites of ancient 
villages; how enterprising youths 
have blown up eromleghs with gun- 
powder, and shattered into ruin the 
crypts in which the ashes of heroes 
had been preserved, or out of which 
the prophetess had delivered her 
oracles ; how the receptacle for the 
blood of the sacrifices had been 
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filled in. with refuse and _ stones 
picked off the fields; how the piles 
of the Orannogs or lake castles had 
been torn away, and every relic of 
their existence destroyed, the plough 
or the spade obliterating their ver 
site. -All this I have read wit 
anger, both at the occurrence of 
such enormities, and the existence 
of such stupid insensibility ; but also 
to think that a body like the Irish 
Academy, having so much social 
influence, and whose power in con- 
nection with the Government is such 
that they could pass through Par- 
liament any Bill that they chose, 
which would have the effect of pre- 
serving our antiquities. There are 
acts by which a careless youth, who 
cuts a young oak-tree for a stick, as 
he passes by a plantation, can be 
transported, although it may have 
been planted only last year, and 
which can be replaced by another 
as good, or better, but there is no 
punishment for one who destroys a 
sacred relic which was set up in 
reverence and religious awe thou- 
sands of years ago, and which, once 
destroyed, can never be replaced 
apy more. Such is the remarkable 
consistency and wisdom of the thing 
which is called law in these times, 
such the penetration and regard for 
the best interests of the country 
displayed by that great Assembly 
to which the intellect of the country 
annually repairs on the banks of the 
Thames. And yet, apart from the 
consideration of the comparative 
loss to the country of a young oak- 
tree, and of an Ogham stone or Druid 
circle, whether does it indicate more 
moral depravity and spiritual dark- 
ness for a youth to cut down a 
young tree belonging to another 
person, and which only cost a shil- 
ling or two, or to be so dead to all 
that is beautiful and romantic—not 
to put it on higher ground—for the 
same youth to lay a bag of gun- 
powder under a cromlegh and blow 
“the ugly concern” into pieces ? 
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The protection of our antiquities 
would not require a great outlay of 
time, trouble, wisdom, or money. 
The Royal Irish Academy, without 
asking the Government to undergo 
any expense, and without the fuss 
and delay of a Royal Commission, 
could easily form a list of every relic 
of antiquity in the island. The 
course likely to be adopted, if they 
came to a resolution to form such a 
list, would probably be to write to 
every priest or Protestant clergy- 
man in each parish, requesting that 
he would return a list of whatever 
monuments of this nature existed 
therein. The list thus made out 
might be published, in order that 
any which had escaped notice might 
be discovered, and intelligence re- 
ceived concerning them. This done 
the Academy could draw up a list 
of such offences with regard to each 
class of these antiquities as might 
be deemed serious enough to merit 
punishment, and then apply to the 
Government to help them in passing 
through Parliament a Bill which 
would render it a misdemeanour, 
summarily punishable before a bench 
of magistrates, to injure or remove 
any of the antiquities mentioned in 
the Schedule of the Bill. A provi- 
sion would also be necessary that 
each year there should be published 
a police notice calling the attention 
of the people to the Act, and men- 
tioning the various antiquities in the 
neighbourhood. Special notice also 
should be given both to the landlord 
and tenant of the ground on which 
the antiquities were situated. 

All I wish to indicate by this 
very rude sketch of a legislative 
measure, is to let my readers see 
that to legislate upon this most im- 
portant subject is not by any means 
such a difficult matter as they might 
suppose. 

It is disgraceful that in an age 
like the present, when the early his- 
tory of mankind is studied with such 
infinite ardour and labour, and when 
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men who are very far from fools 
devote years Of their lives to the 
. elucidation of old inscriptions; the 
study of. defunct languages, the 
collection and examination of an- 
cient implements, all for the pur- 
so of reconstructing for us the 
history of the. prehistoric races of 
man, it is most disgraceful, I say, 
that we, having full power to prevent 
such senseless destruction, should 
mee! the more ill-conditioned and 
oorish members of the commu- 
nity to annihilate year by year 
some vestige of the spiritual and 
religious life of our early fore- 
fathers, which men of talent and 
-learning are laboriously endeavour- 
ing to elucidate. We have the 
members of the Royal Irish Aca- 
* demy, and other learned men in 
this and other countries, industri- 
ously employed iff putting together 
materials for reconstructing that 
life, the relics—invaluable relics— 
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of which farmers and ignorant boys 
are ny engaged in destroying. 
In each district of the country, 
there is,. probably, no natural 
scenery which possesses the same 
amount—certainly does not possess 
the same kind—of interest as the 
monuments of its-old pagan life. 
The -visitor is generally led there 
first ; they are a possession in which 
every educated person in the neigh- 
bourhood feels a little natural pride ; 
no one visits that spot without 
leaving ‘with a feeling that he is 
some way wise aud more tender 
of heart than he.was before. But 
words only weaken and conceal 
the real nature of the influence 
which these old monuments exer- 
cise on the minds of men. There- 
fore I feel confident that any legis- 
lation tending to their protection 
will be hailed with joy by the edu- 
cated and influential in this country. 
Artur CLIVE. 
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AERIAL SKETCHES OFF WELSH ROCKS. 


By Horace PEARCE, F.G.S. 


Ir came to pass one evening that 
the writer and his wife found them- 
selves arriving late at the comfort- 
able hotel of the Castle at Brecon, 
somewhat tired from a journey of 
more than eighty miles, and pre- 
pared to appreciate the culinary 
capabilities of the house. We were 
amused by a grey gentleman telling 
us how, upon his*son saying the 
night before, at their home in Town, 
that he thought of going to Brecon, 
he himself on some business excuse 
had posted off first thing in the 
morning, and so was ready to wel- 
come his son when he walked into 
the hotel, to his no small astonish- 
ment! But we retired as early as 
possible, to prepare for what might 
turn up on the morrow. 

I was out early, in the sparkling 


morning air, and had a brisk walk - 


up the side of the rapid Honddu, 
where it comes tumbling along in a 
narrow ravine from its source in the 
Mynydd Epynt. Presently emerg- 
ing from the leafy, sonorous glen, a 
lofty field gave me a good prospect 
of the Usk Valley and surrounding 
hilly land; while away at a distance 
of a few miles, the grey old Beacons 


soared into the sunlight that had 


scarcely risen upon all else, their 
bleached and stony crests wearing 
the rddiance like a grey old ‘gentle- 
man suffused with a happy expres- 
sion. It was in the spring of the 
-year, and a little sacw yet lingered 
in a few hollows of the mountains, 
imparting greater dignity to the 
scene. The view was fair: yet I 
hastened back, and afteg breakfast 
proceeded to show my @ife the fine 

partly un- 


dergoing restoration at the able 
hands of Sir Gilbert Scott. Here 
I will only stay to remark how 
worthy this church, and especially 
the nearly ruinous nave, seemed of. 
a complete and speedy restoration, 
being so ancient, and containing so 
many rich marble monuments, while 
the choir is of a style of architecture 
very pure and very beautiful, the 
lancet Early English windows of vari- 
ous heights, and deeply recessed, im- 
parting an effect most rare and chaste. 
Shortly afterwards we ordered a 
conveyance and started for the 
Brecon Beacons. Ina country like 
Wales the freshness and brightness 
of the morning air is something to 
wonder at ; the face of the fields, sur- . 
face of rivers, outline of mountains 
seem absolutely new, as things of 
that very moment, not the aged 
existences they are, and this chiefly 
from the extreme purity and elear- 
ness of the air. That morning it 
was pleasure sufficient to refresh the 
eyes with intensely green larches 
that fringe the river Tarell in its 
lower course, so vivid were they in _ 
the bright light. As we rolled along. 
the splendid coach road the country — 
became slowly barer and more tree- 
less, although afterwards we passed 
throagh a fine grove of firs and 


“Jarches, and the hills loftier and ° 


more imposing, with a glimpse of 
the summit ‘of the Beacons at one 
or two points, though like most 
great mountains they are chary of 
showing themselves when you are 
under their feet. The road became 
fenceless, with a long green curve 
to the winding river, beyond which 
the slopes of the mountains were 
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dotted over with sheep, kine, and 
ponies, looking small by distance : 
black cattle thought once to be 
rooks! Presently we pulled up at 
the cottage near the turnpike gate, 
at the source, very nearly, of the 
river Taff, and an elevation of more 
than 1,300 feet; 1,426 feet above 
the sea being the summit level of 
this capital coach road, an elevation 
not inferior to many a notable hill. 
After some talk with the people of 
the place as to our best route, time 
‘required, and so on, we two set off 
for the Beacons, the highest moun- 
tains in South Wales, and ranking 
at their loftiest point tenth on the 
list of all the mountains of the 
Principality. 
We could see before us, from one 
or two positions near our small 
hostelry, the truncated cone of the 
nearest of those great Beacons, 
called in the old tongue Y Fan Corn 
Du, soaring high in the air beyond 
the long grassy slope, up which we 
wended our way after crossing the 
bed of a stream strewn with fallen 
rocks. After getting well above the 
“valley a fine scene opened to view, 
comprising parts of the two glens 
of the Taff and Tarell, with a huge 
cluster of mountains in front of us, 
folded together in pleasing outlines, 
here and there broken into rugged 
Cwms and ravines, and softened in 
the distance to a purple tone. My 
companion worked away bravely, 
with a few rests, and after an hour 
and a half climbing we reached the 
ridge of the range, eager for a peep 
down to the country on the other 
side, hidden all the way up. But 
we agreed to conquer the Fan before 
resting long, and a tough bit of 
climbing the last ledges proved ; for 
the dark red rock stands out of 
the mountain in flat pieces, one 
above another irregularly, like rude 
gigantic stairs, so requiring slow 
and long steps up them. Oncé 
overcome, the triangular surface of 
this Fan is nearly level—a veritable 
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table platform for the vast scenery 
that surrounds it. You are there 
upon the very apex of a column of 
mountain that plunges down on 
three sides so abruptly the slopes 
cannot be seen from the middle of 
the platform : you look off into space. 
We had a grand sense of elevation, 
scarcely inferior to that on Snow- 
don, as we gazed through the air 
down to the vast valleys sunk at 
our feet so profoundly, to a depth 
of probably 2,000 feet. There was 
a knowledge of aérial altitude very 
satisfying, as on that pyramid of 
rock we gazed upon the host of 
mountains thrown up around us, 
and especially upon the enormous 
walls and promontories of the great 
Beacons themselves, going away 
sublimely east and south, and en- 
closing abysmal ravines dark with 
masses of peat and seamed by bright 
threads of streams that originate 
considerable rivers. Immediately 
beneath our feet lay a small dark 
green tarn, sunk profoundly below 
the seamed and worn precipices, 
called Llyn Cwm Liwch: a deep, 
solemn spot of water, fed directly 
by the clouds. Away to the south- 
east we descried a large lake, on 
the verge of the iron districts of 
Merthyr-Tydvil. Very beautiful 
was the scene off towards the Vale 
of Brecon, rich and cultivated, full 
of abodes of prosperous men—con- 
trasting strongly with the wild de- 
solation of all the foreground. Now 
our little resting-place in the valley 
of the Taff was lost; so low and 
behind the feet of the Beacons, over 
which was a great sweep of moun- 
tain ground broken into many forms, 
and‘extending far away west. We 
found the air cold but refresbing ; 
snow lay in the hollows, and icicles 
depended from one or two stones. 
Leaving my brave companion 
alone upon the Fan Corn Du, I 
rapidly descended on its eastern 
side, to ascend again shortly to the 
loftiest peint of the range, though 
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only a few feet higher than the last 
named, and which soars to an eleva- 
tion of 2,910 feet above the sea. 
Connected with Fan Corn Du by a 
narrow depressed isthmus, and with 
the other Beacons by very steep 
edges of rock, this also stands like 
a monument commanding the great 
cauldrons below ; left like a true 
Beacon to indicate the extent of 
these great mountains, before ma- 
rine denudation and glacier action 
so extensively reduced their mass, 
and left those tremendous hollows 
eaten back to the final ridges that 
remain like enormous walls culmi- 
nating in the Beacons. As [ stood 
upon that lofty area, scarcely ven- 
turing near the verge of the great 
north-eastern precipice, a curious 
phenomenon presented itself. The 
day was iow , scarcely a cloud in 
the sky, and bright sunshine all 
about me. Yet upon the breeze 
that rose out of the great north- 
eastern ravine came flakes of snow 
that formed as I stood watching 
them, resolved out of the warmer 
vapour of the valley upon coming 
into contact with the cold air of 
the summit. The effect was very 
curious; fluke after flake formed 
and settled on me, coming, as it 
were, from nothing, congealed only 
just on the top, suddenly seen where 
before was sunshine only, and that 
close to where I stood. 

After a few moments’ survey of 
the great prospect below, I turned 
to see my companion ; seen through 
the air from Beacon to Beacon, she 
appeared to be upon the verge of a 
most awful precipice, although really 
a few yards from the edge and quite 
safe upon the triangular platform of 
the mountain. She had gone to 
look at that profound pool and its 
amazing ravine. From my standing- 
point I looked back at the face of 
the precipice, seamed by frost and 
rain into long furrows that impart 
so worn an ‘aspect to many moun- 
tains, and wear a savage, stern front, 
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as though upbraiding the sky. I 
soon placed myself beside my-patient 
companion once more, to gaze about 
us, and enjoy together the wonder- 
ful scene. 

These Brecon Beacons impress 
the mind strongly with the powers 
at work in olden times, reducing, 
softening, and modifying the first 
ruggedness of great mountain 
ranges: no less than eating out by 
far the greater part of their sub- 
stance in some instances, as there, 
leaving but a small portion of their 
once great area. This would seem 
to require long periods of action, 
whatever the causes of denudation 
so great. Long and powerful sea 
action seems necessary to have pro- 
duced abstraction so great as that : 
notwithstanding, I have nodoubt that 
in later geological times the action 
of glaciers served greatly to deepen 
and modify the valleys, to wear 
down the ridges, from the elevation 
which the Beacons still command. 

After thoroughly making thescene 
our own, we started down, makin 
way much faster than before, an 
soon reached our carriage: greatly 
enjoying the drive down in the bright 
afternoon, with streams, brown moor- 
land, green pasturage, and fresh 
foliage, to delight the eye and un- 
loose the tongue; with that sense 
of rest after fatigue, while the mind 
is active, so agreeable to all of us, 
when the senses are quick to discern 
aught of beauty or rarity that meets 
them. So our Jehu now and again 
smiled quietly at some sally or joke, 
as we drove. down to Brecon that 
afternoon. 

After dining we took train that 
evening to Rhaidr Gwy, arriving at 
the old Red Lion Inn in the twi- 
light, and soon warming ourselves 
over a brisk wood fire, after the 
fatigues of the day. Later on a 
stranger might have been seen 
leaning over the Wye bridge, list- 
ening to the tongue of the cata- 
ract sounding musically in the still 
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night, as of old, and gazing down 
at the reflection of the moon off 
the'calm water above the fall. How 
marked the contrast from the noisy 
train to the pleasant tone of the 
beautiful river, sending out its 
voice into the peaceful night! How 
grateful the repose of the land- 
scape lying in the soft moonlight, 
deepening the rest of the spirit 
pleased by the scenes of beauty and 
grandeur beheld during the sun- 
light, but glad now for the quietude 
of moonlight. 

Early next morning I walked, 
by way of the entrance to the 
Elan Valley, as far as Gwyn Lynn, 
a lake some half mile long, lying 
beneath steep and lofty rocks, on 
the Llangurig road, having a tor- 
rent pouring into it from cliffs 
above, well worth a visit. On my 
return, I overtook a farmer,— 

“Yes: mild momiing, sir; don’t 
think it means any harm.” 

“Have yousown your barley yet ?” 

“Grow more oats than barley, 
sir, in Wales.” 

“ What do you call this place ?” 
pointing to the town. 

“ We call it Rahder, sir; but in 
Welsh we say Rhaid.” 

“ Then you drop the last 7? ” 

“Yes, sir, sure; we say Rhaid 
Gwy.” 

“Do they speak good Welsh 
about here ? ” 

“No, sir, not very; in further 
parts in Cardiganshire they do speak 
it deeper; here they do cut it 
short.” 

So, after more conversation with 
him, I gave him the sele of the 
morning, and sped away to break fast. 

It was amusing the evening be- 
fore, when we had our landlord in 
to consult him about the district. 
Questioning him, with the help of 
the Ordnance map, and speaking of 
hills and rivers round about, he 
said at last, “ You do know this 
part better than myself!” After 
a stiff breakfast, we ordered a 
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trap round, and -set off for Cwm 
Elan, a noble ravine, of seven or 
more miles, altogether wilder and 
greater than we expected, quite 
like some of the best rocky valleys 
of North Wales. As we entered 
the Cwm, grey slate rocks rose on 
each hand to a great height, now 
advancing, now receding. from the 
rapid river Elan, and nearly staying 
its course here and there, at points 
where great blocks cumber its bed, 


over which it chafes and foams * 


picturesquely. Great masses lie 
about the slopes below the cliffs, 
giving much boldness to the fore- 
ground, where groups or single 
trees break the- bareness of the 
scenery; one or two growing in 
the cracks of fallen blocks, and 
looking oddly placed. A fisherman 
was whipping the noisy river at 
this place, coming in the picture 
just where an artist would place 
him ; while the rural postboy was 
overtaken, and did not object 
to riding with us up the glen. The 
cliffs were higher and much bolder 
than we looked for, the vistas of 
prospect here and there up the 
river for four miles most beautiful, 
and changing at every turn. One 
tree had grown on a great boss of 
fallen slate, and cleft it by its roots, 
just near a grand piece of rock, 
towering majestically on the right. 
We were both charmed by the 
scenery of the glen, so close upon 
us, so changeful, so rich in con- 
trasting colours, so sonorous, with 
its rapid river worn into great 
hollows, and strewn with rocks. 
Leaving: our trap near Capel 
Nant Gwilt, we walked on, as di- 
rected by our driver, past Cwm 
Elan House, well placed, where 
the glen widens out a little, and 
prettily set off with larch and fir 
woods ; but finding no bridge or good 
stepping-stones, resolved on wading 
through the river to regain the road, 
finding none, as told to expect; and 
this we did without inconvenience ; 
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presently speeding away upwards be- 
neath a grand piece of crag, roughly 
broken down on our right, until 
we arived at D6! Faenog, placed at 
a bend of the turbulent stream, a 
meadow with a cottage or two only. 
Being then in the upper and 
wilder part of the glen, we stayed 
to look about us at the cliffs and 
‘tortuous river. * 

After a while, we retraced our 
steps to our ford, but from that 


, — continued on the side of the 


lan opposite to that by which we 
ascended, and so on to Capel Nant 
Gwilt, where, as we waited a few 
minutes for our driver, we could 
but admire the small church, so 
overtopped by tall trees, and look- 
ing so diminutive as compared with 
the lofty side of the valley, yet 
withal so white and venerable. 
Soon we were rolling along down 
to Rhaidr Gwy, much enjoying the 
pure air and scenery. That same 
evening we went down below the 
bridge, and on to the rocks, my 
companion bravely venturing in 
the bed of the Wye, as near as we 
could get to the cataract, which, 
though considerably reduced in 
building the pzesent bridge in 


1780, is still pleasing by its rush’ 


and roar among slate rocks that are 
rounded and worn into great and 
curious hollows by the conflict of 
many centuries with the torrent. 
As we stood looking at the fast 
rushing water of the classic stream, 
a gardening Welshman called out, 
“That pool you are looking at is 
the deepest pool on the Wye.” It 
certainly looked dark and profound. 
We thought of the commotion at 
that spot after a sharp thunder- 
storm, or when snow is melting off 
the mountains of Mid Wales. 
Never, I should think, was any 
castle so entirely demolished and 
obliterated as that of Rhaidr Gwy, 
not a trace of which remains above 
ground beyond its raised area and 
part of the fosse cut out of the 
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rock. Strange how completely 
almost every vestige of it has gone 
from the face of the earth, and yet 
the town, or rather village, to 
which it gave rise still stands be- 
side the ancient river. Built in 
1178, or about that time, it sur- 
vived only to 1231, when Llewelyn 
the Great destroyed it by fire, 
either from civil Welsh conten- 
tions, only too frequent in olden 
time, or because its lord took part 
with the English at that time sub- 
duing the country.. ‘We may stand 
where the castle was and is not, 
meditating upon the evanescence of 
human greatness. 

Afterwards in the evening alone 
I mounted the hill Gwastaden, 
rising on the left bank of the Wye 
a little below the village, saving 
that: a little Welsh lassie who daily 
crossed to school was returning 
part of my way, who generally 
replied to my queries—* Yes, I 
expects,” and who pronounced the 
hill “ steepy.” ‘Steep’ it certainly 
was, and after I bade farewell to 
my little friend, somewhat lonely, 
T reached the cairn of stones highest 
of the two. Great lumpy moun- 
tains stood away beyond the Wye, 
folded together in the quiet evening, 
softly shaded, lost in the grey 
distance. Stony was the summit, 
and wild: silent, moreover, beyond 
the murmur of the river below, and 
an occasional cry of plovers, making 
the solitude more profound. I was 
just near erfough the night to feel 
what it would be to be Jost on such 
wild heights when dark night has 
settled down. I rather fancy the 
idea lent wings to my feet, rendering 
me a kind of Mercury, for I drew 
the distance nearer as I ran down 
the less steep slopes of Gwastaden, 
and was not long before enjoying 
the cheery lights of the Red Lion 
and pleasant welcome of my waiting 
wife, who seemed rather surprised 
when I related my ascent some- 
time after in a quiet way, as though 
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I had only strolled outside. Thus, 
at length, closed a pleasant me- 
morable day, with something like 
a home feeling as we chatted about 
our exploits in the warmth of our 
wood fire. 

One mornirg after this I set off 
alone from Tal y Llyn station, on 
the Hereford, Hay and Brecon 
Railway, for a ramble across coun- 
try to Abergavenny, purposely to 
explore certain fine bits of Brecon 
scenery in a route of my own. As 
I left the station, the Black Forest 
stood out grandly in the morning 
sun, its long line dappled here and 
there with cloud shadows, and 
touched into white thin lines with 
snow. In walking from the station 
to the village of Llangorse, I fell in 
with a red Welshman, and among 
other things, asked the name of the 
lake shining before us. “ We call 
him ‘ Llyn Safaddu,’ sir (pronounced 
“Safatheh”). I asked the meaning 
of the word in the old tongue, which 
he was not slow to give. “It does 
mean like standing pool: Safaddu 
is ‘like to stay.” A very good 
meaning, thought I, for the old 
enduring lake. It is strange how 
little interest is often taken in the 
one feature of a place by the na- 
tives, who wonder any one should 
come miles to see what they deem 
commonplace. I met a bright-faced 
child at a spring, shortly after leav- 
ing the red Welshman; she had 
never seen the lake, never seen 
the big shining pool, although 
across two or three fields lay the 
great lake, second in size of all 
Welsh llyns: so I told her to ask 
her mother to take her there some 
day: smiling, “she would,” as I 
dropped a small coin into her 
water-can. 

The village of Llangorse is old, 
small and scattered: its church 
somewhat ancient, undergoing re- 
storation, and, like most Welsh 
churches, has a massive square 
tower. Rising the road past the 
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village, I paused to admire the 
view, presently to be mentioned. 
Very lovely was the morning: sky 
dappled with delicate clouds; one 
of those pure spring mornings that 
of themselves go far to make one 
glad. As far as the hamlet of 
Cathedine I left the road, then 
struck straight up the steep side 
of Mynydd Llangorse, an offshoot 
of the great range of the Black 
Forest. Reaching the top [ rested 
on a great flat stone, and looked 
about me. Far below lay the 
gleaming Llyn Safaddu, two miles 
long by three-quarters of a mile 
across at the widest, set in a frame 
of brilliant green meadows dotted 
over with trees, a breeze bringing 
waves to the near shore, whose tone 
reached me where I sat. South of 
the water and near rose the Allt 
Hill, dark with wood and steep; 
away in front of me spread a rich 
tract of hilly ground, well tilled and 
pastured, dotted with dwellings. 
Beyond, at a few miles’ distance, 
rose the great Brecon Beacons, with 
their banded precipices, seamed 
here and there with white lines 
of snow, down which we had gazed 
with something like dread not long 
before. It was charming to watch 
the cloud shadows moving over the 
land, or passing to darken the lake, 
mostly shining with a colour blue 
as the sky. Seated up there with 
so grand a prospect, and trying to 
distinguish the valley of the Wye 
among the far hills, I found the 
breeze like a pure bath, vastly 
healthy and refreshing; and could 
not but wonder the spot has not 
been made more available, and 4 
colony of villas begun to be built 
near the station, on the shores of 
so great a sheet of water. Pro- 
bably it is best as it is for the 
true lover of nature, for there 
are no excursion trains there at 
resent, and fishermen have the 
ake very much to themselves for 
pike and perch fishing. Formerly 
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it proved very useful to the monks 
of Brecon 
Now and then a breath of warmer 
air came up, as I sat and mused upon 
the legend which says that,a great 
city once stood where the lake now 
is, and was swallowed up by an 
earthquake far down the ages. The 
same is said of Bala and several 
other large lakes. 

Leaving that goodly view, I con- 
sulted my map, and directed my 
steps across the mountain towards 
the south-east, by a route long 
and wild, devoid of all traces of 
humanity for some distance—no- 
thing visible beyond the huge 
mountains, for the valleys were 
hidden at first by the height whose 
broad back I was traversing. So 
that, after half an hour of this kind, 

ast one or two black peaty pools, 
it was a relief again to look down 
upon human dwellings; and what 
a view was presented where the 
mountain at last broke away sud- 
denly, down to the narrow valley of 
the Rhiangoll! Immediately across 
this soared a majestic mountain, 
Pen Allt Mawr (the Head of the 
great Eminence), taking the sky in 
a bold sweeping outline, and plung- 
ing down at first in precipitous 
crags, then curving away grandly 
down to the stream, with a total 
length of more than three miles, 
forming a bold object as looked 
upon from my lofty position. Other 
heights and five glens were visible, 
but Pen Allt Mawr alone was worth 
all the labour of the way. So I sat 
me on the verge and feasted the 
eyes. But then came the question 
how to get down. Tried the slope, 
‘but found it much too steep to be 
pleasant, so pushed on down to the 
point above Llanfihangel Cwm Du, 
at which picturesque village I arrived 
after a gradual and steep descent, 
and after crossing the rapid, sonor- 
ous Rhiangoll. 

Shortly afterwards I found out 
the lame old sexton, and repaired to 


riory, during Lent. 
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the ancient church, finding out little 
from my guide, who spoke but one 
or two words of English, and those 
blended with Welsh, as “Thank 
you mawr.” Like several very old 
Welsh churches I have seen, the 
tower of this was very massive, no 
less than nine paces square, or 
about twenty-seven feet, and built 
much like a castle tower, with im- 
mensely thick walls, and scarcely 
any windows. A very old stone 
carved cross was Jet into the outer 
wall, with traces of shields on each 
side. Stones of the seventeenth 
century were frequent. Inside the 
church I found little of interest, save 
some rather good oak carving at the 
east end. With mutual farewells in 
the two languages, I set off for Tre- 
tower, properly Tretwr, which an- 
cient castle I reached in about two 
miles. Shrouded in obscurity as to 
its origin, little seems to be known 
concerning this hill fortress, beyond 
the fact that at one time it was the 
residence of one Mynarth, Lord of 
Brecon, and was placed in this val- 
ley to guard the pass through the 
mountains. It isa most picturesque 
object from all sides, with its lofty 
and massive round tower clothed 
with ivy, placed in the vale sur- 
rounded with mountains. Like all 
ancient strongholds, it is of immense 
thickness of walls, some eleven feet, 
I supposed, with a winding stair 
within them, and about sixty feet 
high. Traces of carved chimney- 
pieces remain in two stories. Re- 
mains of the needful moat on this 
flat meadow still exist, with water 
partly therein : and an outer dwel- 
ing surrounded the keep, or partly 
did so, in one of the old arches of 
which I noticed zigzag Norman 
work. How interesting the true 
history of that ancient fortress of 
feudal times, could it only be 
written ! 

From Tretower to Crickhowel 
is a delightful drive or walk. 
The entire valley of the Usk here, 
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and for some miles above and be- 
low, is like one continued park. 
Most beautiful for situation are 
some of the residences and parks 
placed there beside the charming 
stream, with good mountain views 
and remarkably pure atmosphere. 
The climate of that part of the Usk 
valley appears to be particularly 
mild, and favourable to the growth 
of some rare plants, as, for instance, 
the rare fern Ceterach oficinarum, 
of which it appears to be the head- 
quarters in these islands. I met 
several Welsh lasses returning from 
Crickhowel; and a man with a 
wooden leg ridipg a pony. To some 
lads talking Welsh, and running 
afterme for coppers, I turned round 
and ran off a few Latin sentences 
in a loud voice, then walked away, 
enjoying their surprise, for they had 
enough English to know it was not 
that language. Presently I was 
enjoying the best quarters the place 
afforded me, and turned in early to 
rest me for the morrow. 

Early the following morning I 
was out and across the valley, pass- 
ing the very pretty church and 
position of Llangattoc, until the 
opposite mountains of Pen Allt 
Mawr and the Sugar Loaf rose to 
view sharp and clear, far above the 
slight mist marking greyly the 
course of the Usk. It is worth 
rising early in such a district to 
observe “the morning spread upon 
the mountains,” and suffusing their 
summits with a rosy glow. A long 
Cwm or dell runs up the mountains 
on the side I had reached, down 
which a brawling stream threads its 
way under dense foliage. The open- 
ing of day was delightful, dew spark- 
ling on every leaf, the incense of 
the valley going up on all sides. I 
thought how that dew and vapour 
would soon be high in the heavens, 
probably as some fair cloud, and 
wondered where would be its home 
by sunset ; for of all moveable things 


- on this globe, next to the air, water 
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is the most volatile: here to-day, 
gone before to-morrow. 

After an early breakfast, I set off 
for the summit of the mountain that 
rose so grandly before me on the 
previous day, named Pen Alit 
Mawr, and directed my steps first to 
a high platform of rock forming 
part of the same, from which this is 
sometimes termed the Table Moun- 
tain, but, strictly speaking, is called 
Crug Hywel in the tongue of the 
Cymry, meaning Howel’s rock, or 
seat, from which the town derives 
its name. Reaching the level top 
of this elevated British camp, I 
found a large area, defended by a 
strong agger of stones, the high 
mound being nearly precipitous to- 
wards the valley ; astrong mountain 
fastness, attributed by some to 
Howel ap Rhys, Prince of Gwent, 
who made war with the Lord of 
Brecon for lands thereabout. Hence 
I wended my way slowly up and up, 
staying presently to note the grand 
view you get of the Sugar Loaf 
Mountain from that position, look- 
ing like a veritable cone or pyramid ; 
much like a voleanic form, although 
in no wise avolcano,. OnI trudged 
upwards, over stones in consider- 
able plenty, through patches of 
heather, across bits of peat bog 
that seem so out of place, though 
frequently found upon the table- 
lands of lofty mountains. For about 
three miles this continued, the latter 
part of my way lying on the edge 
of a fine descent, sweeping away 
largely to the profound valley be- 
tween that and the Black Forest. 
This mountain is narrowed to a point, 
the loftiest cairn towards the north. 
You stand there as ‘upon some 
aérial cape, to look out across the 
country. And very pleasing the 
scene, for away to the north-west 
I deseried our friends the Beacons, 
soaring well above near ranges 
close to, set in the great area of the 
Black Forest, grandly tumbled like 
the waves of some greater world, 
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and wearing an aspect of brown and 
broad solemnity. Long slopes of 
most wild moorland stretched away 
far, folded and curved as shadows 
of clouds revealed them, enclosing 
long, narrow and lonely glens, each 
with its thread of condensed cloud 
course, and all severe and remote. 
Opposite and towards the west a 
very contrasted prospect lay—the 
rich and homely valley of the 
Rhiangoll, dotted with farmsteads 
and shepherd dwellings, well pas- 
tured and wearing a lo.k of peace 
and abundance, as the eye gladly 
surveyed its green and purple fields. 
From my elevation ef 2,361 feet 
above the sea, I had a clear view 
of Pen y Cader Fawr, summit of 
the Black Forest, standing sharp 
and clear with its cairn of stones 
across the brown mountain swells. 
As I rested in the supreme silence 
of the spet, broken only by sound 
of streams and occasional sheep-cry, 
the lines of Wordsworth came to 
mind— 


“The silence that is in the starry 


sky: 
The sleep that is among the lonely 
hills.” 


It is well occasionally to let that 
profound silence and its teaching 
sink into the soul—to leave the 
spirit to slumber, as far as_ this 
world is concerned, and maintain 
for a few moments its high medita- 
tion apart. We shall be none the 
less fitted for contact with our 
fellows afterwards ; rather shall we 
have a larger sympathy and kindlier 
teeling. 

On returning I could cool my 
mouth and hands with snow. The 
bold form of the Sugar Loaf drew 
me up for a few seconds—so telling 
is it from that point—so aspiring. 
Down below, along the ways of 
men, I passed an old Welsh crone 
strangely attired. She wore a grey 
shawl, with a rich purple band 
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across her. hair, and a scarlet ker- 
chief passed all over her lead and 
tied in a large bow; with a bold- 
striped petticoat, and carrying a 
stick, she had a curious appearance. 
I gave the ancient dame a kindly 
greeting, which she returned as I 
passed, and was soon down in the 
highways of Crickhowel. 

There is one feature I would 
allude to respecting the mountain 
whese ascent I have just described, 
and it is a striking one. In nearly 
every direction the sides are very 
steep, at an angle so sharp ascent 


would be stiff work except on the . 


south; and yet the top consists of 
a broad table-land, mostly even, 
taken with regard to the whole 
area, although sloping up gradually 
and gently towards the north. It 
strikes one as evident that the 
steep sides did not originally ter- 
minate suddenly in that even, com- 
paratively flat area. This brings us 
to one of the most powerful facts 
in geology, the planing away of 
large areas of original land by long 
continued action of sea, rivers, and 
atmospheric agents. In this parti- 
cular case, there is clear evidence 
how largely this has taken place, 
from the existence of a detached 
patch of carboniferous linrestone 
still remaining like an island upon 
the great body of Old Red Sandstone, 
of which the mass of the mountain 
consists: evidently an outlier of a 
once extended covering of the same 
formation. For such a circumstance 
to have taken place, the whole de- 
nudation of original land there 
must have been very great. Hear 
what Professor Ramsay says of 
this particular part of Scuth 
Wales : “ Atmospheric degradation, 
aided by sea waves on the cliffs by 
the shore, is the only power I know 
that can denude a country, so as to 
shave it across, and make a plain 
either horizontal or slightly in- 
clined.” Again he says: “ At some 


period, now unknown, the beds of 
6—2 
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the Old Red Sandstone, now well 
seen in the escarpment of the 
Beacons of Brecon and the Caer- 
marthen Fans, once spread much 


farther westward, forming a great’ 


plain..... The river then ran 
over ground perhaps higher than 
the tops of the hills of the present 
escarpment, and by degrees cut 
itself a channel approximately in 
its present course .... One rea- 
son of this is, that escarpments 
often partly consist of hard beds 
lying on softer strata. . . . In this 
way we can explain how the Wye 
and the Usk break through the Old 
Red Sandstone, and find their way 
into the estuary of the Severn.” 
Not long after the exploration 
last described, I resolved upon 
making the ascent of the Skirrid 
Fawr, that sharp, steep little moun- 
tain, forming so bold an object from 
80 many points, near the ancient 
town of Abergavenny, rising to an 
altitude of 1,601 feet above the 
sea, from a sinall, narrow base. For 
this purpose I alighted at the 
station for the village that rejoices 
in the small name of Llanfihangel 
Crugcorney ; that, however, is little 
as compared with some Welsh names. 
I found the natives better recognize 
the mountain by the name of the 
Holy Mountain, probably from its 
being used in some Druidical cere- 
monies of olden time, when the 
valley was densely covered with 
wood, out of which it would rise 
like a gigantic altar. As I got 
well away from the station, across 
the fields, the object of my attack 
rose grandly before me, like a dome. 
Staying to havea word with some 
field workmen, about the best road, 
they informed me JI could not go 
straight up the northern end rising 
before us. It proved true, from 
the very steep inclination and slip- 
pery condition of the short grass. 
So I “tacked about,” passing be- 
neath a bold bit of broken dark- 
red rock, stepping carefully, trom 
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stone to stone of blocks detached 
by weather from the craggy face of 
“the Skirrid on that side, and at 
length got on the ridge of grass, 
narrow very, and so walked back to 
the highest point, 1,601 feet over 
sea level. 

Standing well away from the 
bulky masses of the Sugar Loaf 
and Black Forest, the Skirrid Fawr 
afforded me a great view of these 
tumbled together brownly, yet in 
spots touched into bright red and 
yellow, going away up in many folds 
that here and there revealed a por- 
tion of great valleys thus enclosed. 
North, east and south, lay spread 
below a wide, rich plain, well culti- 
vated, and clothed with trees; of 
greater part of Monmouthshire, 
really undulated and hilly, but look- 
ing comparatively level ; of part of 
Herefordshire, rich in orchards and 
hopyards, a county most prosper- 
ous in agriculture; with a far sight 
over to where lay the two noble 
rivers, Wye and Severn. I could 
single out many cosy homesteads and 
romantic old villages round about 
below, where one could almost long 
to pass days of quiet secluded life ; 
still ancient houses, many of them 
dating back to the times of good 
Queen Bess, or earlier, like the 
Court at Lianfihangel, with its 
splendid avenue of old contorted 
pines, easily traced from the Skirrid, 
and which formerly belonged to the 
Arnold family. The view was most 
pleasing, by the contrast afforded 
from mountains, all on the west, 
to wide open country north, east 
and south, and over which the 
narrow ridge predominates very 
boldly. 

Passing along this ridge for about 
a mile, in some points only a short 
pace across, I passed to the edge of 
a deep chasm cleft across the moun- 
tain diagonally, well worth seeing, 
but by no means so vast or formid- 
able as old writers would lead us to 
suppose. Thence through a dense 
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wood, grateful after intense sun- 
shine, my way led down to the high 
road into Abergavenny. 

I must now ask my reader to 
transfer his thoughts to the northern 
part of the Principality, as I have 
something to say concerning two 
ascents made in company with a 
gentleman during our headquarters 
at the comfortable Hotel of the 
White Lion at Bala. We had had 
our eye upon “that fellow at the 
top of the lake,” for a day or two, 
from time to time, as we leisurely 
enjoyed walking along the pebbly 
shore of that fine expanse of water, 
and so one morning resolved to try 
what he was like—that bold Aran 
Mowddwy, soaring so admirably 
with his twin peak Aran Benllyn, 
only slightly lower, both reflected in 
Llyn Tegid in calm weather, when 
clear of cloud. So we took train to 
Drws y Nant, a Door of the Valley 
truly, if narrowness of passage be- 
tween long mountains may be said 
to constitute a door; a romantic 
spot; the station is built over a 
rapid rivulet, and lofty heights en- 
compass the place. The iron horse 
had brought us too far by a mile; 
we paced back to the old inn, glory- 
ing in a richly-coloured picture of 
Howel Dda, or “the Good,” with 


this inscription over the sign, “A, 


Fyne Duw Bydded,” “ God’s will 
be done.” There we paused a mo- 
ment to ask our right direction to 
the summit of Aran Mowddwy, and 
converse with the kindly veteran of 
the glen about a grand spruce fir 
tree, probably eighty feet high, 
straight as a dart, feathered with 
foliage to the ground. “ My father 
planted that tree in 1789 :”’ so said 
our landlord of Howel Dda. You 
may see its lofty pyramid near the 
railway at this point, as you shoot 
by on your way to Délgelly and 
Barmouth. 

Shortly after starting, we had 
to make the best of our way 
across a torrent, and so reach a 
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winding overgrown carriage way, 
which some visionary benefactor of 
his species began to cut to the top 
of Aran. I need not say it did not 
reach the top, haviug been made for 
scarcely a mile at the foot; well 
made, bué a misguided effort. This 
past, we took what shepherd’s track 
we could find up the side of a long 
shoulder, past a certain rock our 
friend had pointed out; but how 
vastly different the place seemed 
when at it, to what it did from 
below! However, we held on our 
way, consulting together as to route, 
chatting or silent, hurling down 
great stones into the long valley 
that lay below on our left hand, as 
we'paused a few seconds here and 
there, until we reached what we 
termed the pinnacle, not of Aran, 
but of a bold mass of rock that lay 
in our way. Seated on this, the 
greatness of the scenery began to 
reveal itself to us, and Aran to 
grow mightier as we looked up 
to his lofty crags and long lines of 
grassy steepness. Below, how pro- 
found the valley running up into the 
heart of the mountain, over which 
we watched two ravens wheeling 
slowly and adding to the wildness 
of the spot! Leaving the rock, we 
had to pick our way over a peat-bog, 
black where it had been cut for fuel, 
one of those troublesome bits of 
morass often found even upon rocky 
heights, lying in the hollows. This 
past, it was a long pull upwards, 
now over moss and fine grass, now 
rock to rock ; and as we drew nearer 
the crest of Aran the rocks became 
bolder and in greater masses, making 
us pause to thread our way among 
them: track there was none all up 
the last half of the ascent. The 
scenery of Aran became gigantic at 
the ridge : vast chaotic masses thrust 
boldly out, steep broken cliffs like 
Cyclopean walls, rendering it diffi- 
cult to distinguish the true summit, 
especially as a eloud swirled and 
wreathed itself about the final crags. 
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“This must be the top ;” so to the 
right I climbed, when Bihold, on my 
deft a towering mass soared still 
higher, with the friendly cairn of 
stones. With a shout I made for 
this, calling out to my friend to be- 
ware of the precipice: and so at 
last we stood on the top of Aran 
Mowddwy, 2,972 feet above sea 
level. 

We sat and rested. Presently the 
magnitude of the scenery began to 
dawn upon us,asa whiff of wind 
opened the cloud and revealed the 
magnificent precipice, on the verge 
of which we sat, which drew an ex- 
pression of admiration from my cau- 
tious friend. We sat and waited; 
by-and-by it suddenly became tighter. 
“Look out!’? “ Was that a river 
down yonder?” The cloud again 
received us in one universal sheet of 
white mist. We sat and waited ; 
suddenly a quick gleam came, and 
there, deep down below the crags, 
profoundly under our feet, at an 
amazing depth, lay the dark green 
lake, set in rugged margin of sharply 
indented oa its near side hidden 
by the tremendous angular rocks 
that stood out of the mountain hke 
splinters of wondrous size. How 
we mutually admired the scene as 
we watched and waited, safe on the 
cairn of stones beneficially set up by 
the Ordnance Surveyors! Presently 
the sun shone on us: how quickly 
it became light, as the cloud thinned 
away! and then the true greatness 
of the place stood revealed in pro- 
found precipice of fearful depth, 
and reaching far along that eastern 
side of Aran, below and beyond 
which long spurs and buttresses of 
green, brown, and purple went away 
grandly into far valleys, with silver 
threads of water between, feeders of 
important rivers. Wild and fence- 
less, remote, voiceful only with wind 
and sound of streams, the bleating 
of white sheep, and plovers’ strange 
ery. Now and again we got a more 
distant view of great lumpy moun- 
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tains, many-coloured, and far tracks 
of country towards the east; but 
the foreground was the charm for 
unusual grandeur, so suddenly does 

the mountain break away towards 
the east, in a series of precipices 
scarcely inferior to the grandest 
wpon Snowdon. Seen in the way 
we had it, the effect was even more 
sub}ime than if no cloud had touched 
the summit, the sudden revelations 
being so startling, and contrasts of 
light and shade so vivid. We stayed 
up on the top an bour and a half, 
amusing ourselves between the lights 
with hurling great stones down the 
rocks, bistening for them rebounding 
below or shivered into atoms by 
some great fall. The echoes were 
good and had a strange effect, as 
round about the rocks our voices 
travelled, deepening the profound 
stillness as they died away. The 
greatness and cbarm of sueh a lofty 
mountain summit are not so much 
the distance beheld as the wild fore- 
ground of earth thrown into ridges, 
giving so much variety of form and 
colour. Hence, when you cannot 
see far, you are generally amply re- 
paid upon any eminence placed in a 
land of hills. We came down at 
Jength, jocularly and gleefully, ga 

thering rare plants by the way, 
drinking the freedom of the wilds 


‘whereof the pleasant memory will 


not soon depart. 

The following morning we were 
up early and out in the ways of 
Bala, admiring the brightness of 
the morning and a sight, from glo- 
rious Llyn Tegid, of our friends the 
great Arans, already almost clear 
of cloud, promising a fine day. 
Break fasted early ; truly,as my friend 
remarked, trout don’t count as food 
in that land of appetites, so we did 
ample justice to Mrs. Owen’s capi- 
tal breakfast, laid with everything 
so scrupulously clean. At a little 

ast nine we were at the picturesque 
put squalid village of Llanfor, pass- 
ing over a foot bridge eight paces 
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long, formed of two slabs of stone 
Passing up some high fields and 
steep wooded lanes, we at length 
reached open turf, and finally the 
top of smooth Moel Emoel, a bill of 
about 1,700 feet above the sea, but 
commanding one of the most de- 
lightful views I have ever seen, and 
that with so little fatigue of ascent. 
It was one of those heavenly morn- 
ings, clear, fresh, bright, and cool, 
with the air sharp and thin for 
giving splendid distance prospects. 
We sat at the cairn of turf, by the 
three-fingered index of wood, and 
looked about us. The lake lay like 
a mirror, surrounded by hills and 
mountains, appearing to closely 
surround it: while very luxuriant 
lay the Dee Valley reaching towards 
Corwen. What a circuit of moun- 
tains! The whole length of Berwyn, 
the two mighty Arans with twin 
peaks, great Cader Idris, Rhobell 
Fawr, and his craggy brethren, huge 
Arenig with Mynydd Nodol below, 
and the vast ranges of Snowdonia, 
with wide moors and feils, lake- 
varied here and there, until the eye 
again swept round to the Berwyn, 
all clear of cloud except part of 
the Snowdon range, vested in rich 
colours of purple, brown, and green. 
Plovers were about us (my friend 
went seeking nests), and a heron, 
making the spot appear still more 
remote from the dwellings of men. 
Of lakes glorious Llyn ‘l'egid bore 
the palm, great enough for cloud 
shadows to float across her breast ; 
Llyn Arenig was as a thin blue line, 
beneath the crags of Arenig; Llyn 
Tryweryn asa flash of light fallen 
on the moors; while a distant pool, 
lying up on the backs of fells, was 
discovered to be Llyn Crwgni, north 
of the Corwen road. To us both 
it was a charming scene, and set 
loose our playful sallies of words, 
till I fear we startled the plovers 
off many a resting-place. 

Seeing it so grandly clear, we 
made a resolve to try and reach 
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that sharp cairn of stones on dis- 
tant Arenig that afternoon. No 
sooner resolved than acted upon. 
Down we passed quickly to the 
White Lion: refreshed, ordered 
out a trap for Rhyd y Fen, and 
were off. 

Our landlord thoughtfully put 
two alpenstocks into the convey- 
ance, saying that if he found them 
useful, other people need not de- 
spise them. You would say not if 
you saw his understandings. We 
were not behind him in our plans, 
for we put in our mountain boots 
and wore thin ones going and re- 
turning. I should like to know 
what our driver related to his 
friends in the back settlements of 
the hotel that night, for he heard 
some laughter. 

At the bridge over the brawling 
Tryweryn, three miles up, there are 
a few small stones in the river; 
things six yards square, if square 
you can term them, being of all 
shapes; some smaller, but most of 
enormous dimensions, pazzling any- 
one to imagine how they came 
there, because there are no moun- 
tains close, whence they could have 
rolled down. It is a show of mossy 
stones over the parapet of that 
bridge. My friend suggested they 
were boards which our landlord had 
had painted to attract travellers! 
Very agreeable was our drive up 
the valley of the brawling Try- 
weryn, beneath old Nodol and on 
to Ryhd y Fen. In a wild part 
we found our American friend stay- 
ing at the hotel, as we called him, 
five miles from Bala, seated on a 
stone wall, reading a book (where 
the wind was blowing great guns), 
as comfortable as you please. 

“ Halloa; you up here?” we 
said. 

“Yas; been for a stroll; my 
friend yonder thinks he’s fishing!” 

“ Fine up here.” 

“Yas; going to the small hos- 
telry yonder? You may find some 
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whisky or brandy, but it’s all one 
colour!” 

We stayed at the small hostelry, 
finding the master a kindly, obliging 
fellow, with whom it was a treat to 
have a chat concerning the country, 
a man of a serious but bright eye, 
and slightly grave demeanour, born 
of long companionship with the 
solemn mountainsaround. Yes, he 
would come with us down the road, 
and show us the way, our dest way, 
up Arenig Fawr. So we started. 

Rhyd y Fen being itself high, 
it did not seem very far up Arenig, 
one of the greatest of Welsh 
mountains, placed in the first list. 
Slowly we wound our way up, 
having one immense stone wall to 
climb, that went away along the 
slopes for miles, and had a pleasant 
disposition to lean and fall over 
towards the side we approached it 
from ; a wall innocent of mortar, 
and somewhat rough. As we gained 
the upper parts, the sight was grand, 
of summits about us, touched with 
cloud, towards which we seemed fast 
going. How the clouds swirled, 
and eddied, and brushed along! It 
is always a curious sensation on 
lofty mountains when the first 
whiff of cloud goes by you; white, 
hurrying, or lingering vapour, which 
you feel before seeming in it. 
Very fine, indeed, was the inténse 
light below on Lake Tryweryn and 
its broad brown moors ; most deeply 
defined the tones of clear purple 
spread over Arenig Bach, all ether 
more distant heights, to whose dark 
ruggedness no contrast could have 
been more effective than the white 
clouds so softly yet so definitely 
cutting them .across. Beneath the 
edge of the clouds, and just before 
we walked on into them, it was a 
wonderful sight; the sharp, clear 
landscape roofed with white, and 
now and then closed over for a 
moment. Only in such a land 
can such a marvellous effect be 
witnessed. 
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It became a question of risking 
the cloud, for there it was drifting 
with the wind, now and again hiding 
all above us, now suddenly revealing 
a vast pile of rocks reared on our 
right hand, like a great broken 
tower; so we resolved to see what 
it would prove, and trudged along 
up the steep grassy slope, grown 
steeper as we approached what had 
every appearance of proving a nar- 
row edge connecting one lofty piece 
of Arenig with another. J confess 
to not liking the look of that edge, 
as seen from below; it seemed ugly, 
promising only precipices, which 
are not so satisfactory in a cloud. 
On we moved, to find a good broad 
ledge or shoulder, plenty wide 
enough, leading among white spar 
and abundance of loose rocks to 
the summit of Arenig Fawr. 

Fortunately the wind cleared 
away the clouds for a short time, 
just as we stood by.the cairn of 
stones, giving us a splendid sight 
down to Llyn Tegid, resting in its 
valley, lit up in colours of green 
and gold. Such they actually were, 
most intense. THlow near the great 
lake seemed, just below us! And 
how prosperous and rich that side 
the country, with its many farm- 
steads, as compared with the broad 
bareness of moorland stretching 
away towards Ffestiniog. Although 
no such precipices as at Aran, still 
the falls of rock surface were very 
respectable, quite great enough to 
scare one from the edges, and in 
some quarters going down pro- 
foundly at a sweep. There was a 
grand descent, I remember, be- 
tween Arenig and a bold green 
mountain near, in the direction of 
the south-west, a very marked 
object in the scenery, and joining 
up to a good array of mountains 
cast about far and wide in that 
direction. Standing well apart, the 
prospects off Arenig Fawr are most 
commanding, and, in a perfectly 
clear atmosphere, must yield a noble 
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sight of Snowdon and all his 
brethren: well worthy of more fre- 
quent visits from all travellers in 
that region. Arenig is not often 
ascended, being far from any good 
hotel and railway. 

It’ came on to blow, “ a few,” as 
our American friend might say; so 
much so that, after attempting it, 
we both declared it quite impossible 
to stand on the top of the cairn ; so 
we contented ourselves most of the 
time under its shelter after the 
wind sprang up. And how cold! 
I thought- of George Borrow and 
the Welshman :— 

“ Any foxes on Arenig ?” 

‘No; too cold for foxes.” - 

** Any crows up there ? ” 

“ Too cold for crows.” 

Nevertheless we lingered, drawn 
by the greatness of that aérial point, 
and, though cooled, were greatly re- 
freshed after our climb. My pocket 
thermometer down in Bala stvod at 
62 degrees in the shade; on Arenig 
registered only 48. Coming to the 
conclusion the summit would not be 
clear again that night, we started 
down briskly, finding just sufficient 
difficulty in starting down the slope 
at the right angle to make us appre- 
ciate the landmarks of our route 
farther down, and value the com- 
pass we carried. It became both 
suddenly warmer and remarkably 
brighter as we drew near the edge 
of the cloud. Then, behold! what 
a grand sight it was as the vapour 
broke and fled here and there about 
us, revealing instant glimpses intoa 
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region of light and beauty far below 
us, as suddenly closed up again, 
then reopened more and wider, 
startling the eye by sudden greens 
and flashes of sunlight resting on 
the earth below, about which the 
clouds curled and wreathed. We 
could but pause and admire silently. 
This was one of the special charac- 
teristics of mountains, worth much 
labour and expense to witness, so 
entirely distinct from anything we 
perceive in the plains. 

Laughter fell from us as we 
passed down, and much merriment, 
as though the presiding spirit of 
Arenig had inspired us with some- 
thing of her native freedom. That 
evening we enjoyed immensely, not 
only our easy boots, but the lei- 
surely views of the country as we 
drove along. On seeing our small 
hostelry waning in the distance, my 
incorrigible companion waved adieu 
to Rhyd y Fen, hoping they would 
get rid of the Fens before we pa- 
tronized them again. And seeing 
a fir pole slung across a stream, 
ventured to task my strength by 
declaring, “that bridge is abridged.” 
It was well the pure air of Arenig 
had refreshed my drooping energies, 
for he went on to premise: “ We 
have done well to-day, ascended a 
mountain and a mole hill” (to wit, 
Arenig and Moel Emoel). Verily, 
I thought we had done well, as we 


sat down to a cozy bit of dinner in’ 


the White Lion of the old town of 
Bala. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Penal Laws passed in the early 
years of the reign of Queen Anne 
(rivalling in cruelty those passed 
at the same time against the Pro- 
testants of other countries) practi- 
cally excluded all sincere Catholics 
from the bar. The universities and 
halls of learning were closed against 
them ; the Inns of Court, indeed, 
they could enter, but an oath they 
could not conscientiously take pre- 
cluded their being called to the bar. 
There were Catholics who took the 
oaths, which in secret they laughed 
to scdgn; but then such of those 
men as joined the profession of the 
law were not likely to do honour 
to their circuit. Vastly greater 
numbers emigrated to the Conti- 
nent, where they found what they 
could not find at home—the gates of 
promotion open. Amongst the con- 
verts to the Protestant faith who 
practised on the Connaught circuit 
there are few now remembered, 
except by those who, like the writer, 
must examine the ancient pleadings 
to which their names are attached. 
But these converts were greatly 
dreaded by Primate Boulter, to 
whom the Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, had confided the 
entire government of the country. 
The primate, doubting their sin- 
cerity, felt an intense anxiety to ex- 
clude from the bar, not only Catho- 
lice, but even, except under certain 
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restrictions, converts from Catho- 
licity. “ We must be all undone 
here,” he writes, “ if the bar as a 
profession gets into the hands of 
the converts, where it is already 
got, and where it every day gets 
more and more.’* A convert, the 
most reverend prelate thought, 
should test his sincerity by five 
years’ perseverance in Protestant- 
ism before he could be admitted a 
barrister. 

On the circuit there were many 
lawyers in extensive practice. There 
were the Caufields of Donamon, 
in the county of Roscommon, both 
father and son, the former renowned 
as an equity pleader, and remarkable 
for his Whig principles; he was raised 
to the bench in 1718, and resigned 
in 1730 with a pension of £100 a 
year, on obtaining for his son, St. 
Georg» Caufield, afterwards, in 1751, 
Chief Justice of Ireland, then Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Tulsk, in the 
county of Roscommon, the appoint- 
ment of counsel to the Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Revenue. 

The family of the Stauntonst also 
gave several members to the Con- 
naught bar in the last century. 
George Staunton, who, in the reign 
of Charles I., had acquired exten- 
sive estates on the eastern shores 
of Lough Corrib, was the ancestor 
of a race of lawyers attuched to the 
circuit. He had two sons, Thomas 
Staunton of Waterdale, and George 
Staunton of Cargins. The elder of 





* “Boulter’s Letters,” vol. ii. 


+ Vide the pedigree of Sir George Staunton in ‘“‘ Playfair’s Baronetage.” 
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those, Thomas, of Waterdale, had 
two sons, John Staunton, one of the 
most eloquent men at the bar, 
M.P., and Recorder of Galway, 
A.D. 1706 (whose son John, A.B., 
T.C.D., 1727, was also a barrister, 
and held a good position on the 
circuit), and Thomas, the younger, 
M.P., Second Sergeant, 1712, and 
Master in Chancery from 1732 until 
his death in 1731. George Staun- 
ton, of Cargins, had two sons, 
viz., James, barrister-at-law, long a 
leader on the circuit; and George, 
grandfather of Sir George L. Staun- 
ton, Attorney-General of the Island 
of Grenada (and afterwards, in 
1792, secretary of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy to China), whose grand- 
nephew, George Lynch Staunton, 
of Clydagh, J.P., D.L., is now in 
possession of the Cargins estates, 
There were otber barristers on the 


circuit in the first half of the last:- 


century known tofame. There was 
Thomas St. Leger, afterwards one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer; 
Arthur Ormsby, and Robert Shaw. 
There were Henry Lynch and 
Oliver Burke, both arbitrators in the 
celebrated case of Henry Blake and 
Richard Martin, when the former 
claimed and exercised an exclusive 
right of fishing in the lower waters 
of the Dowris river, in the county 
of Galway, and in the tidal waters 
of the estuary at its mouth.* There 
were also Edward Eyre and 
Domivick Burke, M.P., and there 
was John Bodkin, of Carrowbeg, 
the great dock lawyer of the circuit. 

We also meet with the name of 
Thomas Marlay on the circuit, who 
in 1727 became Attorney-General 
for Ireland, in 17380 Chief Baron, 
and in 1746 Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. The address of this 
distinguished judge to the grand 
jury of the city of Dublin, after 
the suppression of the Scottish in- 
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surrection, is a tribute to the un- 
acknowledged loyalty of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. “ When posterity 
reads,” he said, “that Ireland— 
where much the greatest part of 
the inhabitants profess a religion 
which has sometimes authorized, or 
at least justified, rebellion—nvt only 
preserved peace at home, but contri- 
buted to restore it amongst his 
Majesty’s subjects of Great Britain, 
wiil they believe that the people of 
Ireland were actuated by something 
more than their mere duty and 
allegiance ?” 

The reports that have come down 
to our time of the trials at this period 
on the Connaught circuit are very 
few. ‘Tne greater part of the news- 
papers of that day were almost 
valueless; and neither the Dublin 
Intelligencer, started in 1705, nor 
the County Intelligencer, started in 
1690, make a passing allusion to the 
assizes. But Pue's Occurrences, as 
well as the Dublin Gazette, and 
Falkener’s Journal, do not unfre- 
quently give some sensational cases, 
according as such might have oc- 
curred on any of the circuits, 
which were then five in number. 
The barbarous punishments at that 
time of frequent occurrence are 
occasionally detailed in these papers. 

Thus a man was indicted at the 
Leitrim assizes for highway rob- 
bery, and, not pleading, a jury was 
sworn to try whether he was wil- 
fully mute or not, and they found 
that he was wilfully mute, where- 
upon the presiding judge imme- 
diately condemned him as follows: 
“That he shall be confined in some 
low dark room, where he shall be 
laid on his back, and shall have as 
much weight as he can bear laid 
upon him, and no more, that he 
shail have nothing to live on but 
the worst bread and water, and the 
day that he eats he shall not drink, 





* Vide the case of Acheson's Estates, 3, Irish Law Reports (Equity), p 107. 
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and the day that he drinks he shall 
not eat, and so shall continue till 
he dies.” Whether cruelty could 
devise anything more cruel than 
this we have been unable to dis- 
cover. 

The difficulty of transmitting re- 
ports from the assize towns may 
have been one of the chief causes 
of the great scantiness of such in- 
telligence. The postboys on horse- 
back, one from Sligo and the other 
from Galway, conveyed the entire 
correspondence of the province of 
Connaught to Dublin. Arriving 
there on Saturday night, they took 
their departure westward every 
Monday morning. Nor were their 
journeys entirely free from danger, 
as appears by the following an- 
nouncement in the Dublin Mercury 
of the 19th March, 1706 :— 


“On Thursday last, about half-past 
eleven o'clock at night, three rogues 
set upon the Connaught postboy as 
he was coming near Maynooth. One of 
them, being on horseback, rid a small 
way with him, but on a sudden took 
the boy’s horse by the reins, and then 
knocked him off his horse, and the two 
others, who were both on foot, came 
over the hedge and opened the mail, 
and several letters were thrown about. 
We hear they used the poor boy very 
badly, leaving him for dead, having 
taken about eighteen shillings in 
money from him, that he was bringing 
to town, and then made off.” 


A.D. 1715.—Agreeable to the pro- 
visions of the Act lately passed to 
prevent the further growth of 
Popery, the Lords Justices in- 
structed the judges on the Con- 
naught circuit to labour to their 
utmost for the extirpation of the 
Popish faith. Accordingly, the 
grand jury of the county of Galway, 
at the assizes held on the 29th of 
March, 1715, informed the judges, 
in answer to questions put to them 


* Record Tower, Dublin Castle, Presentments, &c. 
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at the summer assizes of 1713, sum- 
mer assizes, 1714, and the Lent 
assizes, 1715, that the friars were 
returning to the neighbourhood of 
their old abbeys in great numbers. 
That unregistered priests were ac- 
tually discovered reading mass. That 
great numbers of the Catholic 
gentry bad sent their sons abroad 
to receive foreign education. “That 
Ulick Burke, son to the Earl of 
Clanricarde, was missing, he having 
been sent to France; that James 
Burke, of Ower, was also a-missing, 
that he went out of this kingdom 
a year ago, and, we are informed, 
is in France; so also is Hyacinth 
Nugent, son to Thomas Nugent, 
commonly called Lord Riverston,” 
and many others.* 

A.D. 1719.—In this year a case 
occurred in the Court of Exchequer 
which brings before the world Mr. 
Baron St. Leger, of whom we have 
already spoken, who had for several 
years practised on the Connaught 
circuit, but who had not, as a bar- 
rister, risen to any great eminence. 
He was, however, in 1714, made 
Third Baron of the Exchequer, and 
in 1719 was, with Chief Baron Gil- 
bert and John Paklington, the 
second baron, committed into cus- 
tody by the Irish House of Lords 
for his conduct in the memorable 
ease of Sherlock v. Annesly. The 
facts of the case, so far as they in- 
terest us, are shortly these :— 

In 1719 Hester Sherlock brought 
in the Court of Exchequer an action 
of ejectment on the title against 
John Annesly for certain lands 
situate in the county of Kildare. 
A verdict was had, and judgment 
was entered for the defendant. The 
plaintiff appealed to the Irish House 
of Lords, which reversed the deci- 
sion of the court below, and judg- 
ment was then entered for the plain- 
tiff. The defendant’s counsel ad- 
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vised an appeal to the House of 
Lords in England. The defendant 


- did appeal, and the Court of Appeal 


reversed the decision of the Irish 
House of Lords, and established 
the judgment of the Court of 
Exchequer. The Irish House of 
Lords, disregarding the judgment 
in England, at once issued a writ 
of hubere to the High Sheriff of the 
county of Kildare to put the plain- 
tiff, Mrs. Sherlock, in possession of 
the lands, and the sheriff obeyed 
the writ. The defendant, by his 
counsel, now applied to the Court 
of Exchequer, and they, supporting 
their own judgment, caused a 
counter writ to issue, commanding 
the sheriff to make restitution of 
the premises to the defendant, and, 
further, they imposed an enormous 
fine upon him for presuming to 
obey a writ of the Irish House of 
Lords, while a court of higher jrris- 
diction, the peers of England, had 
confirmed the adverse decision of 
the Court of Exchequer. Of the 
bewildered sheriff we know nothing 
further than that he absconded, and 
was heard of no more in the trans- 
action; while the barons of the 
Court of Exchequer were taken 
into custody by the Usher of 
the Black Rod.* This case caused 
the greatest excitement in both 
countries at the time, but the 
excitement was soon allayed by 
the passing of an Act of Parliament 
in England, entirely abolishing the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Irish 
House of Lords. 

How long Baron St. Leger re- 
mained in custody we know not, 
but the next time we hear of him 
is when he went the Connaught 
circuit as judge of assize in the 
summer of 1780. A Catholic, 
named Lynch, was indicted on this 
occasion for carrying arms in the 
streets of Galway. He admitted 
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that he was a Catholic, and had 
carried arms, and he claimed the 
right to do so again. His counsel, 
Thomas Staunton, relied upon the 
Disarming- Act, passed immediately 
after the revolution, and maintained 
that it only applied to persons who 
were alive at the time when that 
Act was passed. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Lynch had not then been born. The 
case was one of great importance, 
inasmuch as all the Catholics in the 
kingdom could, should the Crown 
be unsuccessful, carry swords in the 
streets, as it was customary for 
Protestants to do; and further, it 
would place arms in the hands of 
the Catholic peasantry. The learned 
baron, taking Mr. Staunton’s view 
of the case, directed an acquittal. 
The Catholics of Dublin, when the 
verdict became known, appeared in 
the streets with their swords. 

A.D. 1731.—Baron St. Leger again 
went the Connaught circuit in the 
spring of this year, when the duty 
devolved upon him of trying at Sligo 
the great case of the King v. 
Ormsby for the murder of a young 
girl named Catherine Covaghan. 
This case was one in which every 
feeling of the heart was awakened 
by the circumstances with which it 
was surrounded. William Ormsby 
was a young man, the son of a 
gentleman of position and fortune 
in the county of Sligo. He had 
hardly reached his twenty-first year 
when he was captivated by the 
beauty of this young girl, who moved 
as happily in the lower walks of life 
as he did in the higher. Their paths 


‘were different, and well would it 


have been for her if they had never 
met. He saw and loved her, and— 
the old, old story—he sought to 
make her his own. She measured 
more truly than he did the wide 
gulf that lay between them. She 
saw that that gulf could never be 


* Trish Lords’ Journal, vol, ii., p. 660, et seq. 
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parsed, without plunging him into 
ruin; she rejected his suit accord- 
ingly ; but he persevered, and at 
last he, a Protestant, was privately 
married according to the rites of 
the Church of Rome. A child was 
born in 1726. He still loved her, 
but scorned to acknowledge the 
daughter of a Popish peasant as 
his wife.- Leaving the county for 
a short time he soon found himself 
in a whirl of gaiety at Dublin Castle, 
sought after by many who would 
gladly bestow wealth and power 
upon him ; but there were rumours 
afloat, and it was whispered ainongst 
his own circle that he had a wife, 
and that while she lived no woman 
could imperil her position by marry- 
ing a man whose marriage would 
one day form the subject of judicial 
investigation. Ormsby soon resolved 
to break the marriage, but before he 
took any steps in that direction she 
was found brutally murdered in the 
Abbey of Sligo. It was said that, 
in the agonies of despair, she had 
flung herself from the summit of 
the tower, and ended her love and 
her life together. But the mangled 
corpse presented all the appearance 
of adreadful struggle,and a coroner’s 
jury brought in a verdict of wilful 
murder against William Ormsby. 
He absconded, and for three years 
evaded the vigilance of the law. At 
last he was arrested, and on the 27th 
of March, 1731,true bills were found 
against him by the grand jury of his 
county, and he was put upon his 
trial before Baron Sir John St. 
Leger. 
Attorney-General, conducted the 
prosecution, and the prisoner was 
defended by Mr. Staunton. “The 
trial commenced at ten o'clock, and 
lasted until four in the afternoon, 
when the jury received their charge 
and went in, where they continued 
till nine o’clock the next morning, 
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and then brought in a verdict of 
not guilty.” * 

Thus ended this case, in which so 
many of the features of romance are 
found. There are other trials, too, 
recorded on the circuit in those 
years, which contain a dash of daring 
and also of romance. In the county 
of Leitrim, and on the borders of the 
county of Cavan, there lived a young 
man named Edmund Keruan, ar- 
dently attached to the faith of his 
fathers, but more ardently, it was 
profanely said, attached to a young 
girl of fortune, who lived close to 
the castle of Drumahaire, in the 
county of Leitrim, who was edu- 
cated in the doctrines of the Re- 
formed Church; and her father, who 
bore the not very euphonious name 
of Walter Tubman, scorned the idea 
of his only child giving her hand in 
marriage to one who knelt before 
the shrine of Baal. Reasoning with 
the old man was in vain. Between 
Christ and Belial, he used to say, 
there could be no union. The young 
man thought, for aught we know, 
otherwise, and on an afternoon — 
Friday the 12th November, 1731— 
mounted on a fiery charger, he rode 
across the country to Mr. Tubman’s 
house. The young girl, Anna Tub- 
man, asked him would he stop with 
them that day, “and partake of 
their dinner, which was of flesh 
meat ?”’ Kernan’s only reply was to 
throw his arms around her waist, 
carry her from her father’s house and 
before her father’s face, fling her 
across the saddle before him “as if 
she were a sack of corn,” plunge his 
spurs into his horse’s side, and in a 
moment was off with his prize, fol- 
lowed by a number of horsemen who 
were armed to the teeth with guns 
and swords, and who lay in ambush 
about the woods,f awaiting the 
young Lochinvar, who dashed by 
them at a gallop. A Popish priest 
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was easily found, and they were mar- 
ried on the same day, and for this 
offence the young man was indicted 
at the following assizes. The Crown 
expatiated on the enormity of the 
offence, but it was unable to obtain 
a verdict; the jury disagreed, the 
prisoner was again tried, and again 
with like results, and we may pre- 
sume that after the third trial the 
prosecution fell to the ground. 

The numbers convicted of the 
crime of murder in those years were 
much greater than in latter times. 
Not an assizes passed without some 
criminal being found guilty and exe- 
cuted. In the Dublin Gazette of 
the 24th of March, 1740, it is an- 
nounced that a Mr. Ulrick Kelly 
was to have been executed at Galway 
on the 25th for the murder of a Mr. 
Anthony Kirwan, and that the two 
who murdered Mr. Trench’s steward 
were to be hanged at the same time. 
This startling intelligence might lead 
us to suppose that life and property 
were then in Ireland less secure than 
in England, but it appears from the 
same paper that fourteen were found 
guilty, and nine were to be hanged 
at-the Essex spring assizes in the 
same year. 

We have now arrived at the year 
1741,a year remarkable in the annals 
of the circuit for the trial of the 
Bodkins, in Tuam, for the wholesale 
murder of all that were within the 
gates of Oliver Bodkin of Carra- 
bawn, on the night of the 19th of 
September, 1741. Assassination is 
the crime of the savage, it is the 
crime that “all the waters of great 
Neptune’s ocean cavnot wash clean” 
from the hands, and never, in any 
age or in any clime, was there a more 
barbarous murder than that which 
we are about to lay before our 
readers. 

At the close of Trinity term, 1741,* 
two lawyers of great eminence were 
named to preside on the Connaught 
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circuit — Mr. Justice Rose, who, 
since 1734, had occupied a seat in 
the Court of the King’s Bench, and 
Eaton Stannard, Esq., one of his 
Majesty’s counsel, and afterwards 
Prime Serjeant and Recorder of 
Dublin. On the Sth of August the 
assizes commenced at the town of 
Roscommon, and’ ran their usual 
course until, on the 24th of that 
month, when the judges arrived at 
the town of Galway. Nothing had 
occurred on the circuit beyond the 
ordinary routine of business to at- 
tract attention, but when the judges 
reached Galway they found that a 
fever pervaded that town, which it 
had decimated. This fever followed 
the famine which raged all over Ire- 
land, in that memorable year when 
(orexovre ds Aas) the people perished 
from hunger in thousands by the 
waysides. Mr. Justice Rose opened 
the commission, and at once ad- 
journed the assizes to the more 
healthy town of Tuam, there to be 
held on the 5th of the following 
month of October. 

The Galway races were also post- 
poned ; and as their postponement 
had somewhat to do with the mur- 
der, we give the following advertise- 
ment, taken from Pue’s Occurrences 
for the 5th of September, 1741 :— 


“Take notice, that the town of Gal- 
way having the fever, the gentlemen 
of the county think proper to remove 
the races that were to be run for at the 
Park course, near the said town of Gal- 
way, to the ‘Turlough at Gurrawnes, 
near Tuam, on Monday, the 14th of 
September next.” 


To the races came a Mr. Marcus 
Lynch, a merchant residing in Gal- 
way, and he, unhappily for himself, 
was invited to spend the race-week 
ut a place called Carrabawn, the 
country seat of Mr. Oliver Bodkin, 
a member of an old and respectable 
family in the county of Galway. 
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For few families in that county 
ean trace back through so many 
centuries as the Bodkins. They 
spring from a common ancestor of 
the Earls of Desmond and Kildare ; 
their name was Fitzgerald until the 
fourteenth century, when, having 
overcome their foe in battle with 
a weapon called in Irish a Baude- 
kin, in English, a “ dagger,” they 
began to be distinguished by that 
name which they bear to this day, 
though they still preserve as their 
motto “Orom-a-boo,” the war-cry 
of the Fitzgeralds. Long ago the 
main stem threw out its branches, 
some of which still retain their an- 
cestral properties. But the branch 
of which we speak was blasted by 
the crimes of its members, and the 
properties they possessed have 
passed into families bearing other 
names. Close to Carrabawn was 
another mansion, Carrowbeg, the 
property of Counsellor John Bod- 
kin, relative of the Oliver of whom 
we have spoken. The estate of 
each of these gentlemen produced 
a rental of £900 per annum, equiva- 
lent to about £2,000 at the present 
day. Jobn Bodkin, of Carrowbeg, 
had, in 1739, a family consisting of 
his wife, Mary, whose maiden name 
was Skerrett, and three sons, 
Dominick, Patrick, and John, better 
known as John Fitz-Counsellor. 
His relative, Oliver Bodkin, of 
Carrabawn, had been twice mar- 
ried, and by his first wife had a 
son, John, called John Fitz-Oliver ; 
while by his second wife, then 
living, whose name was Margery 
Lovelock, he had another son, still 
a mere child, who bore his own 
name. This boy, Oliver Fitz-Oliver, 
was born about 173%,* and soon 
after his birth was sent out, accord- 
ing to the old custom, to be nursed 
in the cottage of one of the neigh- 
bouring peasants. This man’s name 
was John Hogan. His wife fed 
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the infant as she fed her ow: 


child, and the little fellow wa 
beloved by his foster father, whom 
after the custom of the country 
he used to call “ Daddy.” In du 
course he was brought back to hi: 
father’s house at Carrabawn, an 
was the idol of his parents; but 
their idolatry raised the spirit ot 
hatred and jealousy in the breast 
of the elder son.” He saw that his 
father loved the child of a second 
marriage as he had once been loved, 
and he heard it whispered abroad 
that he was abort to be disinherited 
in favour of the younger child. The 
young man was reckless, he was 
given to horse-racing and idleness ; 
leaving his father’s house, he went 
to reside in the house of his kins- 
man at Carrowbeg, with the expecta- 
tion of being appointed managing 
agent of that estate. 

Disappointed in this hope he 
became desperate, and resolved at 
all hazards to make himself owner 
of Carrabawn. Unfortunately he 
had an uncle, a desperate character, 
whose name was Dominick, his 
father’s brother, who entered readily 
into his horrid design. The fero- 
cious aspect of this man betrayed 
the cruelty of his nature, and being 
pock-marked, and blind of one eye, 
acquired the sobriquet of “ Blind 
Dominick.”” Between them they 
agreed to murder Oliver of Car- 
rabawn, his wife and child. 

John Hogan—he was called Shawn 
Roo-a, or Red John—of whom we 
have spoken, had letely been em- 
ployed as a shepherd by Oliver 
Bodkin, and he also, strange to 
say—for he loved, or was supposed 


to love, his foster child—entered into . 


the conspiracy. A certain Roger 
Kelly, and one Edmund Bourke, 
soon after joined in the plot, so 
that they were then five in all. 
They dined together on Friday the 
18th of September, at Carrowbeg, 





* MSS. Depositions, Birmingham Tower, Dublin Castle. 
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where they discussed their plans, 
and finally came to the conclusion 
that steel was to be preferred to 
firearms. No member of the family 
of Counsellor Bodkin, however, ap- 
ears to have been aware of the 
intended murder, . 

On the following night—Satur- 
day the 19th—the assassins, with 
the exception of Roger Kelly, met 
near midnight, close to the yard 
of Carrabawn. Blind Dominick 
led a large mastiff to worry the 
house dog should it attempt to fly 
at them. But the dog knew, and 
fawned upon them, and while it 
was thus fawning, a knife was 
drawn across its throat. Entering 
the out-office, John Fitz-Oliver 
asked the farm-servants, two men 
and two boys, whether Counsellor 
Bodkin of Carrowbeg was stopping 
at his father’s house that night. 
The servants, half awakened, an- 
swered that he was not, and having 
sunk to sleep again, were noiselessly 
despatched, their throats being cut 
from ear to ear. The murderers 
then silently entered the house, 
and quietly stabbed the man-servant 
and his wife who slept in the hall. 
Marcus Lynch had bis throat cut 
by John Fitz-Oliver, and was found 
the next day lying in a pool of 
blood, ripped like a sheep in a 
slaughter-house. Mrs. Bodkin also 
was ripped open. Mr. Bodkin’s 
throat was cut. Hogan alone for 


_ a moment relented when his foster- 


child cries to him, “ Ah—daddy— 
daddy—sure you won’t kill your 
own little child.” So, smearing the 
child with blood, he placed him on 
his father’s bosom, and warned him 
at his peril not to stir. But Blind 
Dominick entered at the moment, 
and swore that he would despatch 
Hogan if the child were not slain; 
whereupon the latter, immediately 
cutting off the boy’s head, left the 
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headless trunk on his father’s 
bosom. The assassins then quitted 
Carrabawn, leaving no living wit- 
ness to convict them of their crime. 
The following day, when the dread- 
ful story spread, the ghastly spec- 
tacle was visited by hundreds of 
the peasantry, who rose as one 
man to discover and to cast out 
from amongst them the monsters, 
whoever they might be, who had 
imbrued their hands in this whole- 
sale massacre. Lord Athenry, a 
neighbouring magistrate, remem- 
bered that he had received a letter 
a few days previously from Oliver 
Bodkin, complaining that his son 
Jobn Fitz-Oliver had threatened to 
murder him. Spots of blood were 
found on the coat of this young 
man at the moment when he was 
feigning agonizing grief as‘he looked 
on the mangled corpse of his father; 
he was instantly arrested by his 
lordship, and sent under a military 
escort to Galway gaol. There he 
confessed the crime, and gave the 
names of his accomplices, who had 
by this time fled from the abodes of 
men to the neighbouring caves of 
Stroum, where they were at length 
captured’ by the country people, 
who brought them before Lord 
Athenry. They were committed for 
trial at the approaching assizes, 
and with them was also committed, 
on suspicion, John Bodkin Fitz- 
John, generally called, as we have 
seen, Fitz-Counsellor.* 

On Monday, the 5th of October, 
Mr. Justice Rose, accompanied by 
Eaton Stanner, arrived in Tuam to 
hold the assizes, pursuant to the 
adjournment from Galway on the 
24th of August, and on the next 
morning a strong military force, by 
directions of Thomas Shaw, Esq., 
the High Sheriff, was sent from 
Galway with the prisoners, The 
Solicitor-General, Mr. St. George 





* Pue’s Occurrences and Dublin Gazette for 13th of Oct., 1741.—Library, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
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Caufield, one of the Caufields of 
Donamon, in the county of Ros- 
common, afterwards Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, attended in 
Tuam ‘to conduct the prosecutions 
for the Crown. He had gone the 
Connaught circuit, and the public 
had great confidence in his high in- 
tegrity. 

‘On Wednesday, the 7th of Oc- 
tober, the grand jury was called 
to the box, and ‘thirty bills were 
found against John Fitz Oliver 
Bodkin, Blind Dominick Bodkin, 
and John Hogan, but they threw 
out the bills against John Fitz-Coun- 
sellor. The indictments were then 
read, and, in reply to the Clerk of 
the Crown, they pleaded guilty, all 
three. Hogan then said that he 
bad killed three, that when he came 
to where his foster-child lay, he 
could not kill him, but smeared 
him over with blood and laid him 
on his father’s breast, telling him 
at the same ‘time not to stir, or 
that others would surely take his 
life. The jury, of course, brought in a 
verdict of Guilty, and Mr. Justice 
Rose pronounced the sentence of 
the law. It was then too late at 
night to erect a gallows. The 
writer in Pue's Occurrences states 
that all those malefactors were very 
penitent both in gaol, in the dock, 
and on the gallows, and confessed 
that their punishment was too mild 
for their offences. The shepherd 
was hung early on the next morning, 
and, before life was yet extinct, the 
cruel punishment of the law, too 
cruel and too disgusting to be re- 
peated in these pages, though well 
deserved by the criminals, was fully 
inflicted. His head was then cut 
oft and spiked on the weather vane 
of the old Court-house, or, accord- 
ing to ‘the account givén in the 
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Dublin Gazette, of the Market- 
house. John Fitz-Oliver and Blind 
Dominick were next led forth, and 
were carted to Clare Tuam, where, 
close to the spot where they had 
deprived so many of their own rela- 
tions of life, their gibbets were 
erected. Blind Dominick confessed 
on the scaffold that he had mur- 
dered six, and was immediately 
launched into eternity. John Fitz- 
Oliver’s turn next came, and, with 
the rope round his neck, he told the 
following story :— 

“Two years before the murder of 
my father another murder was com- 
mitted by my cousin John Fitz- 
Counsellor, of-Carrowbeg, and it was 
that undiscovered murder that led 
me to commit this murder, for which 
Tam now about to die. He murdered 
his eldest brother, Dominick Fitz- 
Counsellor. His second elder brother 
was Patrick, who was married, and had 
one son. Now these three brothers 
slept at Carrabawn on the night of 
the 3rd of May, 1739, and with them 
was Blind Dominick. Dominick 
Fitez-Counsellor slept in an inner 
room, and his two brothers, as well 
as Blind Dominick and myself, slept 
on two beds, er pallets, in an outer 
room. We all retired at an early 
hour, and I, not being in the secret, 
slept until morning. While I was 
asleep my bedfellow Patrick, Blind 
Dominick, and John Fitz-Counsellor, 
rose from their beds, went into the 
inner room, and put a pillow across 
their eldest brother’s mouth, John 
Fitz-Counsellor sitting on his mouth 
and breast to prevent his breathing. 
He was soon suffocated, and it 
passed for a sudden death,* aud no 
more was heard of the affair. Patrick 
Bodkin did not long survive his 
brother. He died in the same year, 
leaving one son, Patrick; and that 





*The writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 1741, page 551, states, that 


Counsellor Bodkin, the father of those young men, was cognizant of this murder. 
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son, and his uncle, John Fitz-Coun- 
sellor, I was lately about to murder.” 
For what reason he did not state. 
This was the dying declaration of 
John Fitz-Oliver; and he further 
stated that he had laid poison for 
his step-mother and brother, but it 
had not the desired effect. Having 
concluded this dreadful narrative he 
was launched into eternity. 

John Bodkin, the Counsellor, 
was present at the disclosure, and 
immediately sueceeded in effecting 
his escape, but he was taken on the 
22nd, in a: bog near Tuam, in the 
disguise of a shepherd, “ having 
changed his laced hat and fine 
engrained clothes for the peasant’s 
dress.” He was immediately hand- 
cuffed and taken into Tuam. True 
bills were found by the grand jury, 
and he was about being put on his 
trial when the Solicitor-General 
applied to the Judge for a postpone- 
ment until next assizes, an applica- 
tion which was accordingly granted. 

Forty other criminals had yet to 
be tried, and amongst them was one 
for putting out the eyes of a Mr. 
Lynch, of Loughrea. This barbarous 
criminal was executed ina few hours 
after the sentence; the judges having 
concluded their ghastly work, then 
left for Dublin. 

In the following month of March 
the circuit commenced at Ennis, as 
it was customary in those times that 
the last town at one assizes should 
be the first at the next. Mr. Jus- 
tice Ward and Mr. Justice Rose 
were the judges, and on the 23rd of 
March the trial of John Fitz-Coun- 
sellor Bodkin took place in the 
County Court-house, Galway, before 
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Mr. Justice Rose. The Solicitor- 
General prosecuted for the Crown, 
and Mr, Staunton defended, but 
neither the names of the jurors who 
tried the prisoner, nor of the wit- 
nesses against him, are given in any of 
the contemporary journals. He was 
found guilty and instantly brought 
to the scaffold, but he neither con- 
fessed nor denied the murder of his 
brother. The priest who attended 
him having conjured him to tell the 
world whether he was guilty or not, 
the wretched man, raising the cap 
that was drawn over his eyes, begged 
that he might be allowed to die in 
peace, said that he forgave the world, 
but would make no further confes- 
sion. He was then hanged and dis- 
emboweled, and his head was igno- 
miniously severed from his body.* 

Thus ended those trials, and the 
memory of them, after one hundred 
and thirty-four years, is still fresh 
in the minds of the neighbouring 
peasantry. Every circumstance con- 
nected with those deeds of blood is 
handed down from father toson. It 
is told at their firesides on the win- 
ter’s evenings, and it is firmly be- 
lieved amongst them, that the moan- 
ings of the murdered men annually 
in September are heard on the wind 
that passes over the accursed spot 
of Carrabawn ; and they say, too, 
that the unpitied cries of the mur- 
derers, amid the rattle of their fiery 
chains, have been heard by those 
who have incautiously ventured too 
close to the deep caverns which 
stretch, we are told, far under the 
Hill of Knockma. 


(To be continued.) 


* Pue’s Occurrences and Dublin Gazette, Murch 27th, 1741-42. 
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BELINDA MASON’S ROMANCE. 
HOW IT BEGAN, HOW IT WENT ON, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


By Rertiaw Sprine. 


Part I. 
HOW IT BEGAN. 


Betinpa Mason lived in the suburbs 
of a great city. Surrounded by the 
eoils of this vast stone-serpent, 
which was continually expanding 
into new villas and roads, her life 
was yet as quiet as though, instead 
of houses, the trees of a dense forest 
were around her, and as though 
the voices of her fellow-creatures 
were the songs of birds, falling un- 
heeded on her ears. Belinda’s 
mother was a staid little woman, 
with a face which reminded one of 
a piece of washed-out blue muslin, 
or of a white cat in extremely low 
spirits. Mrs. Mason belonged to 
the Methodist persuasion, and filled 
the double office of post-mistress to 
the district, and cap and bonnet- 
maker to any ladies who stood in 
need of such articles. Mrs. Mason 
was not a fashionable milliner—far 
from it—the very word “fashion” 
stank in her nostrils, and would 
have awakened a deep groan from 
her stricken spirit. Was not fashion 
the great Juggernaut of the age, 
before whose car thousands of her 
frivolous sex were prostrating them- 
selves, and being dashed to at: ms 
under those relentless wheels ? No! 
Mrs. Mason manufactured grave, 
sombre structures for elderly ladies ; 
she loved the feel of a thick, solid 
ribbon of some sad colour, ribbon 
which would wear and dye and wear 
again; and her customers were 
principally widows, or the spinster 


sisters of Methodist dignitaries, 
who patronized Mrs. Mason, partly 
because she belonged to the Zion 
Chapel congregation, and partly be- 
cause she was a first-rate worker, 
who stitched faultlessly with her own 
thin worn figures, and despised the 
flimsy velocity of machines. 

Of late Mrs. Mason had had a 
great many searchings of heart with 
regard to her daughter Belinda. The 
feared, with much sighing, thatsome- 
thing of the old Adam was cropping 
out in the little seventeen-year-old 
maiden. Why had the child's father, 
now dead and gone, given her that 
outlandish name of Belinda? Un- 
consciously, Mrs. Mason was follow- 
ing Mr. Shandy’s theory of Christian 
names; and though she knew no- 
thing of Pope, or of the Rape of 
the Lock, and its associations with 
her daughter’s classic appellation, 
still she felt that there was a worldli- 
ness in the sound, and that if the 
little maid had been called Sarah, or 
Hannah, or Rebecca, something 
Scriptural-in fact, she would not 
have had so many apprehensions 
about her. 

Belinda had been brought up 
after the strictest code of old-world 
Methodism, no piano playing, no 
lace-work, no frippery—a_ prayer 
meeting every Wednesday, and a 
Bible class every Friday—and yet 
Mrs. Mason had observed that last 
Sunday morning, when the Rev. 
My. Pinfold was engaged in the 
exercise of prayer, Belinda had not 
only yawned, but actually slept; her 
head had fallen on her shoulder, 
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while something between a sigh and 
a snore had escaped from her rosy 
lips. This was bad, but this was 
not all, Belinda had become «lespe- 
rately fond of looking out of the 
window. This window was an upper 
one, and belonged to Mrs. Mason’s 
sitting-room, which was over the 
post-office and shop. Here Belinda 
had two pots of rather scraggy 
geraniums, and a box of dusty 
mignonette, and here she would 
take her seat on a straw stool, with 
her bit of muslin or ribbon in her 
hand, and glance up and down the 
narrow suburban street, and glance 
more especially over the way, where 
Mrs. Shepherd had two small 
houses, which she let out to desir- 
able lodgers. After such glances, 
Belinda’s hands would fall listlessly 
on her lap, and her wistful blue 
eyes would seem to retire into their 
dark depths, as if to ponder over 
some secret, known only to herself. 

The comings and doings of Mrs. 
Shepherd’s lodgers always created 
some excitement in Meryon (the 
suburb to which Mrs, Mason's shop 
belonged), and one evening just be- 
fore our story begins, as Belinda 
had drawn near the window to 
thread her needle by the fast-fading 
twilight, she had seen a cab driving 
furiously up to the greendoor, which 
bore the name of “ Mrs. Shepherd ” 
printed on a brass-plate, just under 
the knocker. Down fell the needle 
from Belinda’s hands ; she watched 
a portmanteau, an oddly-shaped 
case, and a hat-box, as they were 
lifted down, and placed on the steps. 
And now, as she looked stealthily 
across, she saw some one standing 
at the door, some one with his face 
turned towards the street, his hands 
thrust in his pockets, and who was 
lazily whistling a tune as he sur- 
veyed his surroundings. To tell 
the plain truth, he was no great 
things to look at; but those eager 
eyes of seventeen see sometimes so 
much more than there is to see, 


they are anointed with a magic 
salve which glorifies everything they 
gaze upon; so Belinda saw, not a 
tall pasty-faced young fellow, with 
tolerable features, sunken dark eyes, 
long, greasy black hair and a mous. 
tache and clothes that smelt detest- 
ably of tobacco smoke, but a prince 
charming, a wondrous hero, the 
like of which neither Meryon nor 
she had ever beheld. 

Before the stranger went in, he 
glanced upat Belinda’s window—and 
did he, or did he not smile recog- 
nizingly, and nod his head, as much 
as to say, “ There you are, are you?” 
Surely he did; and was there not 
also a faintly whispered *“ Good 
night?” Belinda thought there 
was, and a sudden flood of surprise 
and delight, that was almost terror, 
swept over her. Overhead, in the 
clear grey arch of the sky, little 
sparkles of stars twinkled out and 
then went.in; but she saw them not, 
she saw and heard nothing but this 
stranger, new “lighted from some 
heaven-kissing hill.” 

That night Belinda slept not; 
the night following, except for a few 
disturbed dozes, in which snatches 
of sleep alternated with snatches of 
sharply keen wakefulness, her eyes 
still kept their vigils, and her slender 
white arms tossed among her tangled 
brown hair, and flung themselves, 
now here, now there, never at 
rest for a single moment. Mrs. 
Shepherd’s new lodger occupied all 
her thoughts. What was he doing ? 
where had he come from? had he 
really noticed her? and if so, what 
did he think of poor little Belinda ? 
did he actually vouchsafe to throw 
her a crumb of approbation? Ab! 
then, indeed, happy, thrice happy 
she. 

The morning after his arrival, 
she had watched him hurry down 
the street, and straining her eyes, 
she had seen him mounting the 
knife-board of an omnibus, and 
being whirled into that vast city of 
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which she heard so much and knew 
so little. As if touched by an en- 
chanter’s wand, whole acres of 
castles in the air rose before her. 

I wish I could say that Belinda 
did not take in an illustrated young 
ladies’ paper in penny numbers ; 
I am forced to admit she did, 
and though her own fancies were 
teeming enough in all conscience, 
still if a whip or spur were needed 
to goad them on, the tales in these 
marvellous pages amply supplied 
it. Belinda settled in her own mind 
that Mrs. Shepherd's lodger was a 
young doctor, practising at the 
hospitals ; the interesting pallor of 
his face, the intensity of his eyes, 
added forve to this idea. To the 
ordinary observer a doctor is rather 
an unromantic individual than other- 
wise, but not so to Belinda ; to her 
the medical profession seemed 
clothed with a thousand charms, 
and instinct with mystery, awe, and 
grandeur. Was not Dr. Pillule, 
the apothecary in the next street, 
one of the class-leaders at the 
chapel ? was he not an acquaintance 
of which her mother was justly 
proud ? and did not Belinda herself 
feel an agony of bashfulness and 
gratification after a shake from his 
long, thin, grasping fingers? Be- 
linda, too, had spent many an hour 
of horrified joy over the * Remini- 
scences of a Retired Physician,” and, 
doubtless, Mrs. Shepherd’s lodger 
was daily and hourly meeting ad- 
ventures similar to those depicted 
in that most thrilling of all thrilling 
volumes. 

Belinda now lived a double life, 
though she might be nimbly stitch- 
ing away at caps and bonnets; 
though she might be selling stamps 
and post-cards, and envelopes; 
though the shop bell and the word 
“shop !” might be sounding in her 
ears, still in imagination she was 
driving into town, engaged in con- 
sultations, superinterding opera- 
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there. She was, in fact, no longer 
herself, the shadow of the new 
comer was not with him more per- 
petually than she was. 

To look at her—a slight, fragile 
creature, something like a wood- 
sorrel blossom, with its delicate pink 
veins—to see her gliding about, 
silent ulmost to taciturnity, who 
could guess all that was seething 
and boiling, and bubbling up under- 
neath, after the manner of a hot- 
water spring ? 

Belinda felt it necessary to give 
the object of her thoughts a name— 
a local habitation he had, but name, 
as yet, he had none. In order to 
find this out two courses were open 
to her, either to inquire from Mrs. 
Shepherd or her maid Susan, or to 
utilize the post-office. She resolved 
upen the latter course ; always shy, 
she was shyer than ever about the 
new comer ; she carefully locked and 
doubly locked a'l thoughts of him 
back in the farthest iron box of her 
heart. Early one morning when 
the mails came in, she espied a long, 
thin blue envelope, lying in a corner; 
her very finger-tips seemed to know 
who it was for; and the rapturous 
blood rushed hither and thither, as 
if it must bring out its rosy tumult 
to the light. She turned the en- 
velope up, and read “ Augustus 
Vansittait, Esq., care of Mrs. 
Shepherd, Bridge Street, Meryon.” 
The direction was written in pale 
ink with a fine steel pen. ‘Augustus 
Vansittart!” why, this was better and 
better. 1 don’t deny that Belinda 
would have received a shock if she 
had read John Jones or Thomas 
Smith ; it was a shock that she might 
have recovered, but she would 
have experienced it, nevertheless. 
Augustus Vansittart, however, left 
nothing to be desired: it was at 
vuce euphonious, uncommon, and 
generally satisfactory in every way. 

Mrs. Shepherd's lodger had ac- 
quired an additional charm, and he 
reigned more victoriously than ever 
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in poor Belinda’s heart; in fact, no 
rivalship was possible. 

Late one Sunday evening, just as 
May was “gliding into June,” 
Belinda returned from chapel with 
her mother. She stood alone at 
the street door, reluctant to go 
into the close house, reluctant 
to leave the hazy blue of the 
sky that was so very blue, and all 
‘the mighty ravishments of spring,” 
the little buds and grasses that 
were brooding, and growing, and 
bursting into the silent rapture of 
their life, even in. the dusty suburb 
of Meryon. 

It was Mrs, Mason’s sombre 
taste which had dictated the grey 
hue of Belinda’s dress, and the 
plain white of the Sunday bonnet, 
which, with its wide strings, was 
tied in a bulky bow-knot under the 
child's dimpled chin; but Belinda 
herself had fastened a large pink 
cabbage rose in the front of her 
dress, and this rose seemed to make 
her a part of itself, and to shed a 
glowing atmosphere of colour and 
fragrance about her. 

As Belinda stood at the door, she 
watched the passers-by with some 
curiosity. There was Dr. Pillule, 
with his head proudly erect, and his 
grey beard spreading, magnificent 
and pompous, over his broad chest. 
He was, no doubt, pondering over 
Mr. Pinfold’s sermcn, and marking 
out in his own mind the points 
which that reverend divine ought to 
have made, and hadn't. 

Then, there was Miss Danby, 
the telegraph-girl, who worked at 
the post-office all the week, and was 
now gorgeous in pink and lilac, and 
rejoicing in the double luxury of a 
Sunday walk and afavoured follower. 
As Belinda looked after her, a whiff 
of tobacco-smoke came on the air: 
it was !—no, it wasn’t—yes! it was, 
Mrs. Shepherd's lodger, who was 
strolling up the street with his 
hands in his pocket, and his cigar 
in his mouth. Catching sight of 
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Belinda, he now crossed the street, 
and stopped before her. “ We have 
a fine evening,” said he, lifting his 
hat, and throwing away his cigar. 

“Ye-es,” ‘whispered silly, timid 
Belinda, half beside herself with 
fright and joy. 

“You have been to church?” 
glancing at her hymn-book. 

“Not to church, to chapel.” 

“Ah! to chapel. 1 have never 
been to chapel in my life.” 

“‘ Never!” and Belinda raised her 
grave, questioning eyes—‘* Never?” 

“No;.but perhaps I may go some 
d ” 


“Mr. Pinfold is an_ excellent 
remarked Belinda, de- 


preacher,” 
murely, 

“T shouldn’t go to hear Mr. Pin- 
fold.” 

“ Shouldn’t you? 
Dewhurst.” 

“No, nor Mr. Dewhurst: I 
should:only go” . . . here comes a 
pause, and a bending downwards 
into Belinda’s half averted faltering 
face. “I should only go, if you 
would take the trouble to bring 
me.” 

“Belinda!” Belinda!” called 
Mrs. Mason's voice from the top 
story. “What are you about, child? 
why don’t you come in directly, and 
shut the front door; you don’t know 
what tramps may be about so late 
on a Sunday night!” 

“I suppose I must go,” said 
Belinda, shyly putting out her 
slender hand in its Sunday grey 
silk glove. ‘“ Good night.” 

“Good night, Miss Belinda.” 
And then . . . then there was no 
more. But as Belinda tripped up 
the stairs, she discovered that she 
had lost her pink cabbage rose, and 
looking down from the bedroom 
window, she saw—she actually saw 
Mr. Vansittart picking up some of . 
the loose crumpled leaves. Then a 
great joy, as pink and fresh as the 
rose had been, -cropped out and 
burst over little Belinda’s spirit, 
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which till now had been grave and 
dull enough. Did not King Co- 
phetua once love a beggar-maid, and 
why might not this wonderful new 
comer condescend even‘to her ? 

“ Belinda,” said Mrs. Mason, as 
she tied her night-cap strings—(a 
formidable object that night-cap was, 
with its stern, prickly border)—“ do 
you remember the heads of Mr. 
Pinfold’s diseourse this evening ?” 

“IT think I do, mother.” 

“I hope so. I hope you re- 
member what he said about broken 
cisterns —it was under the last head 
—and how necessary is it that we 
should lay it to heart. We are all 
too fond of hewing out for ourselves 
broken cisterns that can hold no 
water. This is a wilderness world, 
Belinda, as Mr. Pinfold often said, 
and truly I have found it so; it is 
an hospital world, too, full of sick 
and impotent people, who don’t 
know how sick they are. Small com- 
fort shall we find here.” 

. And Mrs. Mason sighed. 

“Yes, yes, mother, I know, I 
know ; but let me alone, I want to 
go to sleep.” 

Mrs. Mason shook her head, as 
she extinguished the candle. This 
impatience, this evident restlessness 
on Belinda’s part was another sign 
of the old Adam, and Mrs. Mason 
groaned deeply to see it. It was 
absurd for Belinda to talk of sleep ; 
whenever she closed her eyes, she 
only saw Mr. Vansittart picking up 
her scattered rose leaves; and those 
low, languid accents of his, so diffe- 
rent from the harsh twang of the 
butchers and bakers about Bridge 
Street—how they sounded in her 
ears. Poor Belinda! if any one 
does not live in a glass house 
of his own, and wishes to throw 
stones at her, let him do it, and 
welcome. I confess I cannot... . 
1 myself. . . . But no matter. 
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PART IL. 
HOW IT WENT ON. 


Beuinpa’s utter ignorance as to 
everything about Mr. Vansittart 
certainly did open cut to her a vast 
field for conjecture ; she had hardly 
settled him in the medical profes- 
sion when she began to doubt and 
question whether or not she was 
right. Strange-looking square bales, 
like pictures, were sometimes 
brought to Mrs. Shepherd’s lodg- 
ings, and appeared and disappeared 
by the hands of sundry errand-boys. 
What were these bales? I can 
hardly tell by what process it 
came about, but the doctor theory 
vanished from Belinda’s mind like 
a whiff of smoke. Presto! and bot- 
tles, phials, dissecting-rooms, ope- 
rating knives, all were gone; and 
Belinda’s new notion was that Mr. 
Vansittart must be a scene-painter 
at a theatre. She once had a friend, 
who had a friend who had a bro- 
ther, who was acquainted with a 
person who filled such a post. This 
was how the seedling (as it might 
be called) of this idea first caught 
hold of Belinda’s mind, and finally 
sprang up in full luxuriance. Far 
from taking away from Mr. Van- 
sittart’s charms, this new conjec- 
ture rather added to them than 
otherwise. About a theatre, or 
anybody connected with it, there 
was something fearfully fascinating, 
and at the same time diametrically 
opposed to all Belinda’s associa- 
tions. It was like being brought 
in contact with an inhabitant of the 
planet Jupiter. She had constantly 
heard Mr. Pinfold, and other lights 
of Methodism, exclaiming against 
theatres and the awful position of 
theatre-goers, and she had listened 
with trembling and sympathetic 
fright at the warnings that were 
thundered forth. It seemed that 
the pit of the theatre was the ante- 
chamber to the pit of hell, if, in- 
deed, it was not a miniature of hell 
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itself. Such warnings were rather 
wasted on Zion Chapel congrega- 
tions, whose utmost dissipations 
consisted of a mild concert; but 
Belinda had often privately won- 
dered who and what the people 
were that did attend these vast 
lighted halls of iniquity? and greater 
and more thrilling question, Who 
and what were the people who were 
engaged -in the actual business of 
the stage? Had they indeed a taste 
of brimstone about them, a touch 
of Mephistophiles, a hidden tail 
peeping out slyly now and then? 
The question was at once myste- 
rious and alluring. 

In a day or two the notion that 
Mr. Vansittart was a scene-painter 
reigned triumphantly in Belinda’s 
mind; but after a time it, in its 
turn, began. to totter, and finally to 
fall. She resembled a child looking 
over a gate which it cannot climb, 
and turning its head now on this 
side, now on that, to catch a glimpse 
of what is beyond, and what it can- 
not see. At last, like Orlando, 
Belinda could live by thinking no 
longer, she must have something 
real to go upon. All of a sudden 
a clue comes. Late one June even- 
ing, when the windows were all 
wide open, the sound of some un- 
familiar instrument came winging 
along from Mrs. Shepherd’s upper 
rooms, and seeming to sob and 
wail to itself, as it rose and fell. 
Belinda listened, an . answering 
thrill darted through her, her spirit 
lifted up its arms, ard sighed eager 
throbs of rapture. Bassoons and 
banjos were all alike to her, but 
whatever this unknown instrument 
was, she knew that Mr. Vansittart 
was the player; and did he not seem 
to be speaking in a lovely language 
of his own, and speaking to her? 
Why, the chapel organ was nothing 
to it! It was plain now that Mr. 


Vansittart was a musician; it was 
no ’prentice hand that could bring 
out such ups and downs, such trills 
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and turns, such little cascades of 
melody; these’ mysterious bales 
were bales of music, and those 
daily visits to town were to rehear- 
sals or wonderful musical tourna- 
ments. To be a doctor—to be a 
scene-painter—what were they to 
this? Straightway Mr. Vansittart 
was exalted to.a still higher sphere, 
and a newer halo was spread around 
him. 

Belinda’s conjectures had now a 
backbone to them; she did not yet 
know whether Mr. Vansittart per- 
formed at oratorios, concerts, music 
halls, or theatres. On the whole, 
she inclined to the latter ; for it was 
odd how the idea of theatres— 
so foreign to all her associations— 
would appear again and again in 
some form or other before her shy, 
Quakerish mind. Before the even- 
ing was over she had hidden her- 
self behind her geraniums. She 
felt as though her secret was getting 
80 strong, and tuking such posses- 
sion of her, that it must be writing 
itself all over her tell-tale body, so 
that every passer-by would be able 
to read it. 

With even more interest than 
before, she now watched Mr. Van- 
sittart as he went to town, it was 
usually either at half-past nine or 
ten; and so she sheltered herself 
behind the window curtains, and 
peeped coyly out for her daily ban- 
quet. Sometimes her hero would 
look up, smile, and take off his 
hat; that was good. Sometimes he 
would stop, and say, “ Good morn- 
ing, Miss Belinda, your geraniums 
are coming on famously,’’—that was 
still better; and sometimes he would 
hurry down the street, without 
looking to the right hand or the 
left; that was bad indeed. After 
such mornings as these, Belinda 
would grow very still, take a needle- 
ful of black thread, and set to work 
on one of old Miss Pinfold’s half- 
mourning caps. 

It was on a gusty afternoon in 
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umbrella, faded to a dusty brown, 
and set off to a class meeting, 
leaving Belinda by herself to mind 
the shop. It was an uninteresting 
part of the day to Belinda, Mr. 
Vansittart was out, and there was 
no probability of his being back for 
some t'me yet. Beyond selling a 
stamp or two, she had an idle half- 
hour as she sat behind the little 
counter. There was a telegraph 
message coming through the wires, 
however, and Miss Danby, with her 
brow well knit, was at the farther 
corner of the shop, jotting down the 
letters as they jerked themselves on 
her ear. Belinda lazily listened to 
the steady click, click; not wire 
messages alone, so it seemed to 
her, were in the air, but every little 
breeze was vocal, and the whole 
world one great song which spoke 
to every one, like Mr. Vansittart’s 
violin, according as they had ears 
to hear it. What with the hot sun, 
and what with the east wind, and 
what with the telegraphic message, 
and what with one thing and the 
other, Belinda got drowsier and 
drowsier, and at last her arms 
dropped on the counter, her head 
fell heavily upon them, and she sank 
off into a doze—just a shadow of 
sleep—a dream of a dream, when 
the faintest consciousness of life 
and feeling ripples over the surface 
of sleep, like sunlight over a tree- 
surrounded lake. Allof a sudden 
the shop bell tinkled sharply, the 
door opened, and who should walk 
in, with a brisk step, but Mr. Van- 
sittart! To say that Belinda started 
“like a guilty thing surprised,” 
would give but a faint idea of the 
horrified eagerness with which she 
rose to her feet; to say that she 
blushed, would be to say nothing; 
red flames darted over her, here, 
there, everywhere ; there was not 
an unblushed spot to be seen. 

“J disturbed you, Miss Belinda,” 
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said Mr. Vansittart, smiling friend- 
lily ; * I am sorry for it.” 

“No, sir, not at all. . . that is 
.. Ll was...” Belinda stopped, 
her words had got into hopeless 
confusion, and would not be disen- 
tangled. 

“Oh! no matter, no matter,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Vansittart, ‘I often 
take a nap myself in hot weather, 
and frightfully cross I am, too, 
when I am disturbed. I came over, 
Miss Belinda, to ask your assist- 
ance, and I hope you will be good 
enough to give ittome. There is 
a terrible wind out to-day, as you 
may perceive, and it has blown off 
my luckless hat no less than three 
times ; just now it was nearly in the 
river, and I was thinking 1 should 
have to come home bare-headed, to 
the derision of all the small boys 
in the neighbourhood.—You sell 
elastic, I believe.” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ By the way, Belinda, why do 
you call me ‘sir?’ it sounds so cold, 
so chilling that sir; my name 
happens to be Augustus—Augustus 
Vansittart.” 

“ Yes, sir.” . 

“ There you are again with your 
‘sir; 1 don’t like the sound of it at 
all. But about this elastic; give me 
a yard of it, please, and oblige me by 
sewing iton. Ihave no neat little 
fingers over the way to do anything 
for me.” 

So Belinda measured off the 
elastic, got out her needle and 
thimble, and sat down as demurely 
as you please, to commence her 
operations on Mr. Vansittart’s hat. 
For my part, 1 think a pin would 
have done that young man fully as 
well ; but he did not seem to be of 
this opinion; lolling over the counter, 
with his hair tossed over his brow, 
and the perfume of his cigar smoke 
diffusing itself round Mrs. Mason's 
neat shop, he superintended Be- 
linda’s handiwork. I say Belinda sat 
down demurely; but, my patience, 
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what an army of beats and throbs 
and thrills were underneath that 
quiet, grey-clad figure, and behind 
those down-bent eyelids, with their 
long brown fringe. 

«You sew uncommonly well, Miss 
Belinda,” observed Mr. Vansittart; 
“JT watch your fingers sometimes 
flying along like lightning, and I see 
the gleam of your thimble flashing 
up and down like a little fire-fly.” 

“‘ Mother says [ don’t sew neatly 
at all,” answered Belinda, taking 
courage; and her shy eyelids 
quivered upwards just the twentieth 
part of an inch. 

“Then she says wrong; I know 
better. By the way, Belinda, when 
are you going to take me to Mr. 
Pinfold’s ?” 

“* We go twice every Sunday,” re- 
plied Belinda evasively, “ and to the 
prayer meeting, on Wednesday, be- 
sides.” 

* You do, do you? you must be 
terribly good, Belinda.” 

“Good! oh, no, Il am not, I am 
very, very bad,” and Belinda, off her 
guard, looked up an eager denial at 
h‘s inquiries: he smiled in return, 
and asmileimproved him amazingly, 
it had the effect of an illumination ; 
not only were his teeth white and 
even, but a sudden flash seemed to 
come over his otherwise dark face, 
and to light it up with a peculiar 
lustre 

“Ah! you just say that,” he 
answered. ‘ By the way, Belinda, 
why on earth do you stick :o many 
pins in the front of your dress?”’ 
said he, after a pause, “ you will 
certainly be impaled on one of them 
some day, if you don’t look out.” 

‘I must have them by me, to 
settle my work; | am always wanting 
pins.” 

* But you needn't make a pin- 
cushion of yourself in this way. I 
really can't allow it, it is quite 
dangerous to have such a prickly 
breast-plate. Now, let me take out 
these pins; don’t be afraid, I am 
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positively doing youa service. One, 
two, three, four, five, six !—six pins, 
I declare,” laying them on the 
counter. ‘* They are all out now; 
you will give me one, Belinda, won’t 
you ? this surly, big-headed fellow ; 
and then when I look at it, I will 
remember my charming little 
Methodist.” 

“Oh! sir.” 

“ There you are with your ‘sir’ 
again. I declare I will punish you 
if you say it any more.” 

“How will you punish me?” 
asked Belinda, astonished at herown 
boldness. 

“* How will I punish you? I will 
make such an astonishing row on 
that violin of mine, thatyou will have 
to cut and run down the street—a 
cat's concert will be nothing to it.” . 

“ Ah! you could not do that, you 
could never make anything but 
music ;’’ and Belinda coloured to the 
tips of her ears, after she had spoken. 

“Upon my word, Belinda, you 
said that very prettily. A very neat 
compliment you have paid me; I 
wish all my critics would think the 
same ; I will give you a tune for that 
this evening, better than anything 
you have heard before. Surely you 
have not finished yet, have you?” 

“ T am just fastening off.” 

“* Don’t be in a hurry, there is no 
need for haste.” 

But Belinda, in the press of so 
many emotions which came crowd- 
ing upon her, was trembling like 
an apple-blossom, and the unruly 
needle slipped from her grasp, and 
pricked her finger sharply. 

“ There!” cried Mr. Vansittart, 
“in your hurry to get rid of me, 
you have hurt yourself.” 

Such an accusation, so contrary 
to what was passing in Belinda’s 
thoughts, made her liit her grave, 
soft blue eyes, and some tide of 
what was serging underneath would 
well up, and mirror itself in their 
clear depths. 

** Let ine look at this poor injured 
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member,” said Mr. Vansittart, 
taking her unresisting hand, “ why 
it is positively bleeding—poor little 
finger! this is quite too bad. Come, 
no one can say that a young lady 
has not shed her blood in my service. 
What can we do for you, Belinda ? 
Do you know the cure that children 
have for a scratched finger? it is 
said to be a sovereign one, have you 
ever heard of it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tt is this.’ As Mr. Vansittart 
spoke, he lifted Belinda’s wounded 
finger, and touched it softly with his 
lips, half smiling to himself as he did 
so. Just then there was a sudden 
noise; the telegraph-boy was going 
out with his brown envelopes, and 
Mr. Vansittart, taking up his hat, 
nodded to Belinda, and went off 
abruptly, shutting the shop door 
behind him. 

I don’t know whether a history of 
kisses has ever been written ; if not, 
if affords a subject for much curious 
analysis. The ardent kiss, the burn- 
ing kiss, the polite kiss, the chilling 
kiss, the indifferent kiss, the con- 
temptuous kiss, are notall these the 
same in kind, and yet with sucha 
prodigious difference in degree, and 
do they not supply ample fvod for a 
volume? A kiss may mean so much 
and yet so little, it lasts but a second, 
and yet how many hours are spent 
at over it, and extracting its 

oney or its siting! So with Belinda! 
After Mr. Vansittart left the shop 
she remained, her idle scissors aud 
thimble by her side, lost in reverie. 
If—and if—and if—and why not? 
What sudden gushes of joy—what 
throbs of half-defined ecstasy came 
swelling over her almost submerged 
spirit! Her little body seemed all 
too small to hold the great things 
that Were pouring into it; as for 
the scratched finger, she thought it 
would be well to wrap it in wadding 
for the rest of the evening; after 
what had happened to it, was it not 
too sacred and precious to meet the 
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garish light of day and the harsh 
touch of common things? (Mind, 
I never said that Belinda was not a 
fool.) 

When Mrs. Mason came in, Be- 
linda at once perceived that the class 
meeting had been unusually improv- 
ing; she perceived it by an extra 
pinch about Mrs. Mason's nose, and 
a drag about her left eyelid. What 
with meditation and millinery, Mrs. 
Mason was too much occupied all 
the evening to take much notice of 
her daughter, and Belinda, sitting in 
the window, greedily drank in those 
clear violin-notes which flitted across 
the street, and, as she listened, she 
interpreted them by a dictionary of 
her own, nursing her hand tenderly 
all the time. But when they were 
shutting up for the night, something 
strangely rosy and rapturous in 
Belinda’s face struck Mrs. Mason, 
and she turned about and said, 
“ Belinda, have you read your even- 
ing portion ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Have you studied your ‘ Night 
Watches ?’” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ Beware, Belinda, of turning back 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt. Mr. Pin- 
fold was impressing that upon the 
young people to-day. Iam sorry you 
did not hear him. After all, what are 
we but worms? Why should we 
take pleasure in clods of clay ? 
‘This world is but a fleeting show,’ 
as the hymn truly says. When we 
think—poor weak creatures that we 
are !—that we have found something 
which satisfies us, it turns to dust 
and ashes in our mouths. Broken 
cisterns! everything here below is 
but broken cisterns. I have told 
you this before, Belinda, but you 
can’t hear it too often.” 

“ No, mother.” 

“T hope you lay it to heart. But 
youth is a deceitful and a deceiving 
time ;” and Mrs. Mason sighed a 
heavy sigh. Belinda only clasped 
her new joy closer and closer to her 
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heart—how warm and soft it was!— 
and the house was soon as still as 
night and sleep could make it. 


PART IIT. 


HOW 1T ENDED. 


A pay or two after Mr. Vansittart’s 
visit to Mrs. Mason’s shop, he went 
away. A cab drove to the door and 
whirled him off, portmanteau, violin- 
ease, hat-box and all. Mrs. Shep- 
herd was quite confident as to his 
speedy return; he had only gone, 
she said, to spend a fortnight’s holi- 
day, and would certainly be back 
again. But poor Belinda! how 
dreary gnd eventless the slow days 
now dragged on, nothing to look 
for, nothing to awaken hope, or 
kindle the ashes of expectation into 
aflame. The only thing to be done 
was to suck her little sugar-cane of 
joy ; and sometimes it seemed as if 
she had drained all its sweetness 
dry, and sometimes it pricked her 
with a sharp fear that what was 
past might never be again. Her 
imagination was perpetually weary- 
ing itself in attempts to follow 
Mr. Vansittart, in trying to conjure 
up what he was doing and saying, 
what sort of people he was amongst, 
and as soon as a finished picture, 
clear and full, would rise before 
her, it would be thrown aside, only 
to be succeeded by another, which 
would in its turn be crumpled up 
and torn to atoms. 

The fortnight passed, however, 
and Mr. Vansittart did return, but 
he seemed moody and pre-oecupied ; 


he never glanced up at Belinda’s. 


window, never looked for her with 
a smile, or asked how her geraniums 
were getting on. The poor little 
maiden’s heart sank within her. 
Though her body was small and 
fragile, yet the vigour and vitality 
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of her spirit was amazing, and her 
fears, her perplexities, and her 
hopes made so strong a prison- 
house about her, that some escape 
out of it must be found. The 
post-office was her stand-by now, 
as it had been before; through it 
she might possibly glean something 
as to Mr. Vansittart and his move- 
ments; she had forgotten to look at 
the post-marks of his letters, and 
this, at any rate, she might do. 

It happened, just then, that Mrs. 
Mason had received a large monrn- 
ing order for a family that re- 
quired no less than thirteen caps, 
to say nothing of bonnets, so when 
the evening mails were about to 
come in, Belinda drew nearer to 
her mother, and said, timidly,— 

“Mother, mightn’t I sort the 
letters for you this evening, as you 
are so busy ?” 

Mrs. Mason looked thoughtfully 
at her daughter, bit the top of her 
thread off, knotted it at the end, 
and at last with some hesitation, 
answered, “Yes, I suppose you 
may just for this once.” 

She had hardly spoken, before 
Belinda had flown eagerly down 
the stairs. The mails had just 
come in, and two or three large 
canvas bags were waiting on the 
counter. Belinda undid them 
hastily :—how much did they con- 
tain for others; but ah! did they 
contain anything which would give 
her even a twinkling of the light 
she wanted ?—She had set aside 
several large piles of letters and 
newspapers, when suddenly she 
caught sight of one cf those large, 
thin blue envelopes, such as she had 
seen before, and which seemed to 
have a peculiar complexion of their 
own. She turned it up,—good 
heavens! it was open, it must 
have become unfastened in the 
mail bag, which was unusually full. 
She turned it back again: yes! it 
was as she thought, it was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Vansittart. She 
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put it aside by itself, in duty bound 
she must seal it up in red wax, with 
the great post-office seal. Mean- 
while, the postmen were kicking 
their heels outside, and she must 
stamp the letters, and deliver them 
out in leather bags. What a time 
it took! it seemed as if she would 
never be done. Then, like a child 
who keeps a stolen sugar-plum for 
its private delectation, she turned 
to the blue envelope, and putting 
it under her apron, she carried it 
up to an unfurnished garret at the 
back of the house, dimly lighted by 
a sky-light. And now came the 
question whether the letter should 
be read or not. Discretion, duty, 
honour, all said not ; but inclination, 
curiosity, passion, cried vehemently, 
“yes!” a thousand times “yes!” 
Belinda had carefully shut the 
door, but still she glanced stealthily 
around, almost afraid to draw her 
breath. The room was quiet, ex- 
cept for the voices of the neighbours’ 
children, who were playing in the 
garden behind the house, and who 
gave a merry shout now and then as 
they jumped over the flower-pots. 
At the first sound of these shouts 
Belinda had started, but after a 
while she became accustomed to 
them, and now they sounded as if 
they were very faraway. The light 
was fast fading ; just one long streak 
of pale amber stretched across the 
western horizon. The blue envelope 
erackled in Belinda’s shaking hand. 
The flap gaped temptingly open: it 
must be now or never. She drew 
the closely-written sheet slowly out 
—should she, or should she not? 
She would! she would! she would! 
she.must. So accordingly she did, 
and this is what met her eyes :— 


“Sr. Herrer’s, JERSEY, 
“June 30th. 
“Augustus ! dearest Augustus !— 
You are gone! you are quite gone! 
is it so? and yet sometimes I can 
searcely believe it. I look around; 
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I almost think I can see you stand- 
ing in the corner of the balcony. I 
hear the plaintive notes of your 
violin. I am about to say, ‘Augus- 
tus, is not the day lovely ? and are 
not the songs of the birds delicious ? 
and do not the syringa trees look 
exquisite as they wave their snowy 
heads in the fresh morning breeze ?’ 
And then suddenly I stop. I recall 
how it is that you are no longer here. 
Absence! cruelabsence! it is almost 
like death ; it is nearly as cold and 
still, except that our letters, which 
resemble veins running from one to 
the other, give us now and then a 
warm thrill of life. 

“It is only yesterday that you 
went; only yesterday when I saw 
that great black steamer moving 
slowly out into the spreading world- 
sea. Again I see the handkerchiefs 
waving. Again I hear the shouts. 
Now the dark mass becomes smaller, 
the bubbling of the waves as they 
plash against the sides can be no 
longer heard ; still I can just discern 
your figure on the deck. How well 
it is that you are tall, and that you 
have a red flag of a handkerchief to 
wave as a signal. Now this, too, 
fades out of sight, and we look at 
one another sadly and say the word 
‘ gone.’ 

“Tt is not a pleasant word, that 
‘gone.’ Ah,no! When we reached 
home our great tortoiseshell cat, 
Minsk, came out to meet us, rubbing 
her smooth furry back and long tail 
against the skirts of my dress, and 
purring like a mill-wheel. I lifted 
her up in my arms, and I think she 
could tell you that her soft coat was 
wet with a tear or two. Minsk has 
known many of my troubles, and she 
knows this. 

“ But God is good ; is it not so? 
and there are letters and perhaps a 
meeting soon. Do you not say that 
in a month or so I may go to the Gib- 
sons, at Meryon, and that we may 
then begin to think of housekeeping, 
and that that little violin of yours 
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will turn out to be the true wand of 
@ magician, turning all to gold? 

“Imagine un pétit appartement 
garnie & troisiéme étage all for our- 
selves. The idea is quite new and 
charming. Already I begin to make 
myself useful. This morning I spent 
an entire hour in the kitchen trying 
to make tartines; but ah! they were 
burnt, sadly burnt, these tartines. 
Too bad, is it not ? but, as you say, 
* better luck next time.’ I believe, 
after all, that I have wn génie pour 
la cuisine, more so, at all events, 
than I have for the needle. I de- 
test that needle. : 

“My letters, I fear, will be often 
dull. Sometimes I shall have nothing 
to say but that the wind is cold, that 
the woods are green, that we are 
going to tea next door; but n’im- 
porte, I recall how you once said that 
you even liked to hear when I had 
a pair of new gloves, so I take cour- 
age and write on bravely. You 
know our little ménage here, le bon 
pere engrossed in his calculations, 
spending nearly his whole day in 
the new observatory which he has 
built for himself, and Raehel — 
Rachel, always impetuous, always 
eager, flying in and out like the 
wind, her long black hair flowing 
behind her, and talking perpetually 
of fume and of authorship. As for 
me, my desires are more moderate. 
What is it that I desire for my fu- 
ture? Let me see. I desire, first 
of all, a roof over my head, not a 
large or lofty one; in great rooms 
I feel oppressed and lost. I desire 
green carpets, which remiad me of 
the mossy woods where we first met. 
I desire Minsk, or, at any rate, a 
descendent of hers; and, yes! I sup- 
pose, also, that I desire you. Ah! 
Augustus, how is it that I love you 
so well? You have told me your 
heart with such freedom, that I am 
not ashamed to tell you mine. Now, 
I feel I must stop. What do you 
think of my letter? To say the 
truth, I am a little proud of it. I 
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flatter myself that it is towt-a-fait 
Anglais. Make me some compli- 
ments about it, and write soon to 
your own about it. “ Paunerre.” 


When Belinda came to the end, 
she laid down the letter, and looked 
vacantly around. She could see to 
read no more; the amber streaks 
had fled from the sky, and the 
world was dull and dim; but this 
change was as nothing to the change 
in Belinda’s face since she had 
opened that blue envelope. Her 
cheeks were now as white, and her 
eyes as spiritless, as if they had 
never glowed or shone at the birth 
of a rosy joy. She replaced the 
letter in the envelope, and went 
down the stairs with a slow, heavy 
step. At the sitting-room door she 
met her mother; Mrs. Mason was 
about to speak, but Belinda stopped 
her by beginning herself. 

“T found this letter open in the 
mail bag,”’ said she. 

‘Have you sealed it up?” in- 
quired Mrs. Mason sharply. 

“ No; I am looking for the seal- 
ing-wax.” 

“It isin the top drawer at the 
left-hand side of the counter. Take 
care and don’t burn your fingers, 
Belinda.” 

“© No, mother.” 

“Are you ill, child? you don’t 
seem like yourself. Does auything 
ail you ?” 

“No, mother, nothing, nothing.” ; 

Mrs. Mason followed her daugh- 
ter with a scrutinizing look, and 
Belinda walked down the stairs, 
opened the door into the shop, 
sealed up the letter, and wrote 
across it—“ Found Open,” in her 
largest and most business-like hand. 
She did not sit in the window any 
more, and her geraniums drooped, 
and her mignonette turned brown. 
When soon the clear notes of the 
violin came floating across the 
street, she would stop her work, © 
and shivering, would put her han1 
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up to her ears, as if to shut those 
tones out for ever. They were not 
for her, they were for that cruel, 
happy Paulette, and she did not 
wish to hear them. She often 
caught herself wondering about 
this Paulette, wondering if she had 
come to Meryon, and whether there 
might be a chance of seeing her. 
She sometimes stopped in the street, 
and gazed earnestly at some strange 
face, and said to herself, “ Perhaps 
that is her!’’ (Belinda, like the 
good folks of Rheims, was not over- 
particular about grammar), but she 
never felt that she was right, she 
always had to pass on with the con- 
sciousness that she had been mis- 
taken. 

The summer was drawing to a 
close; Mr. Vansittart had left 
Bridge Street, most of Mrs. Mason’s 
customers were out of town, and 
her business consequently had be- 
come slack. In order to attract 
the passers-by, Belinda manufactured 
a peculiarly alluring cap, which she 


hung conspicuously in the window, 
For some time the bait was unsuc- 


cessful, but at last two ladies 
droppelin. Unlike the majority of 
Mrs. Mason’s patronesses, they 
were not elderly cap-ladies, these 
were both young, and one of them 
had a clear brown skin, and a pair 
of black, arched eyebrows, that rose 
and fell, and almost spoke without 
the help of words. 

“You make des chapeaux—bon- 
nets, that is to say—do you not P” 
she asked, addressing Belinda, Be- 
linda replied that she did. 

“ Do come away,” whispered the 
other lady, pulling her more vi- 
vacious companion by the shoulder, 
“you will never get anything 

fashionable here ; it is quite absurd 
’ to come to such a mean little place. 
Come, Pauline, come, I will take 
you somewhere else.” 

But Pauline, with a hundred 
animated gestures, answered, “ No, 
no, I perceive that this little one has 
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taste—has les doigts de fé2. Eh! 
bien, I desire un chapeau des noces, 
quite plain and simple; I give 
my orders, she obeys me. I get 
something with a cachet of its own; 
that is well, that is all I want.” 

Then turning to Belinda, she 
began to describe her chapeau des 
noces ; it was to have “des fleurs 
@orange, des neeuds, des bouillons,” 
and a hundred things besides. At 
last she stopped. “ You understand 
me, is it not so?” sheasked; “and 
you will have everything ready on 
Wednesday.” 

Belinda was about to gasp, “ No! 
no! no!” when Mrs. Mason ap- 
peared, and with a mild curtsey, 
answered, “ Yes, miss, certainly.” 

After the shop-door had closed, 
Mrs. Mason turned to Belinda, and 
said, “ Belinda, you had better get 
out your needle, and set to work 
without delay.” 

But Belinda’s answer was only a 
stern set look on her pale face. 

“ Belinda,” said Mrs. Mason, 
“do you know anything of that 


young lady that has just gone out ? 


She has given me her name, Miss 
Pauline Durant. Do you know 
anything of her ?” 

** No, mother.” 

‘Have you ever seen her before ?” 

** No, mother.” 

“Then why don’t you do what 
she has told you to do ?” 

Belinda saw she would have 
to submit, and that evening Pau- 
line’s chapeau des moces was 
completed — a  master-piece of 
millinery. After it had gone home, 
Belin.'a took a feverish wish to see 
it on, so the next morning she stood 
at the top of the street, and 
watched the different vehicles as 
they passed by. Yes! there was 
Mr, Vansittart, smiling, as Belinda 
had once seen him smile at her; 
there, too, was the bonnet, and 
the bright face underneath it, with 
its rippling flow of change, Rich, 
happy Pauline! Another minute; 
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and they were gone. Belinda, too, 
turned away, and went home Old 
Mrs.. Pinfold’s mourning cap was 
lying on the table, and Belinda set 
to work at its black ribbons, but ali 
her thoughts were with these young 
people. To her it seemed that they 
were going forth into an enchanted 
valley, and she, she was shut out. 
But, Belinda, you do not hasten 
things, you are a little goose, you 
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do not know life, you cannot look 
into the future, and in the chaos of 
ewig on of bills, of feeding 

ottles, of corn-flour, of jars, not 
alone those of crockery ware, which 
are before that rash pair, now 
driving on their reckless way. Let 
us give our friend a kindly chuck 
under the chin before we leave her. 
Adieu ! Belinda, Adieu ! 
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SOME MORE ULSTER STORIES, AFTER THE 
MANNER OF DEAN RAMSAY. 


A PrespyTeRiaN writer of the 
seventeenth century, baving occa- 
sion to refer to Archbishop Ussher, 
says of that bright ornament of the 
Irish Church, that he was “a very 
godly and pious man, although a 
bishop.” We fear the same could 
not be said with truth of the famous 
Bishop of Derry, who occupied that 
see towards the close of the last 
century, and who was also Earl of 
Bristol. Of the Bristol family, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu once said 
that “in the beginning God made 
men, women, and Harveys;” and 
certainiy the reputation of the race 
for singularity was not lessened by 
that eccentric member of the family 
who, by a singular freak of furtune, 
was made Bishop of Derry. 

This noble dignitary of the Irish 
Church drew a splendid revenue out 
of his diocese. In his time the bish- 
opric of Derry was stated, even in 
ecclesiastical returns, to be worth 
£7,200 a year. It was well known, 
however, that this was little more 
than a tithe of its actual value. In 
particular the Church lands con- 
nected with it were most extensive, 
and out of these lands the Bishop 
to whom we now refer, by running 


his life against the leases, realized a 
very considerable estate. In return 
for all this wealth the Bishop did 
very little episcopal duty. On one 
occasion he absented himself alto- 
gether from his diocese for several 
years consecutively, spending his 
time in Italy, collecting works of art 
for two splendid palaces which he 
was building in county of Derry, and 
leaving his clergy during all that 

eriod to take care of themselves, 

hose were days of great religious 
laxity in all churches ; but even then 
the scandal of this conduct on the 
part of the Bishop became so great 
that his Metropolitan, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, felt himself con- 
strained to write to him on the sub- 
ject, remonstrating with him on ac- 
count of his long absence from his 
episcopal duty, and imploring him 
to return to his neglected charge. 
To this appeal the only reply vouch- 
safed by the Bishop of Derry was 
the following piece of doggerel, 
written on a large sheet of paper, 
and duly addressed to the Primate 
of all Ireland: 


“Three blue beans in a bladder— 
Rattle, bladder, rattle!!!” 
8 
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Rather a singular style of language 
for one successor of the Apostles to 
use to another. 





This Bishop of Derry,of whom we 
are now avdides, took a prominent 
and not avery peace-making part in 
the stirring events of 1782 in Tre- 
land. He was one of the armed 
Irish patriots of those days, and, 
“although a Bishop,” he was also 
colonel of the Londonderry Regi- 
ment of Volunteers. In this mili- 
tary capacity he rode, on one occa- 
sion, in full scarlet, from his 
seat at Downhill, in county of 
Derry, to the Dublin Convention, 
attended by a bevy of curates, who 
acted as his aides-de-camp, who also 
were in military uniform, and who 
were splendidly mounted on horses 
from their Bishop’s stud, which was 
the finest in Ireland. The Bishop, 
indeed, was always very kind to his 
curates. At his palace of Down- 
hill was a large suite of bedrooms 
called “ the Curates’ Corridor,” and 
the occupants of these rooms were 
always honoured guests at the Bi- 
shop’s table. In those days it was 
the custom to drink toasts after din- 
ner, and one of these curates had a 
favourite toast which he was in the 
habit of giving, to the great amuse- 
ment of the Bishop and the rest of 
the company. It was—“A rot among 
the Rectors.” This toast, coming 
from the lips of a curate, was gen- 
erally supposed to indicate on the 

art of the person who gave it an 
impatient and not quite a disinter- 
ested desire for a vacancy in the 
rectorial ranks. The idea pleased 
the Bishop, and, taking the hint, he 
made the curate arector. The quon- 
dam curate, but now the full-blown 
rector, was dining one day, shortly 
after his promotion, at the Bishop’s 
table. After dinuer the toasts went 
round as usual; and the Bishop 
said to him, “ Now, Mr. 8., I think 
we will trouble you for your toast. 
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I believe there is one which you 
have always been in the habit of 
giving us on these occasions.” 

“Oh, my lord,” said Mr. S. in 
reply, “since last I had the pleasure 
of dining with you here your lordship 
has given me leisure to change my 
sentiments with respect to that toast. 
I no longer give you, ‘A rot amongst 
the Rectors ;’ I give you, ‘Patience 
to the poor Ourates.’” 





This custom of toast-drinking 
was apt, sometimes, to become 
wearisome. The Bishop of Derry 
introduced, in connection with it, a 
novelty which took away from it the 
monotony of the observance. He 
required each lady at table to give 
as a toast the name of some gentle- 
man who was present, and to couple 
with it the name of some appropriate 
song or tune. 

A certain lady, when thus called 
upon, gave on one occasion as her 
toast the name of a Presbyterian 
minister who was present, and along 
with it the song called ‘‘The Wild 
Irishman.” The minister thus cha- 
racterized showed some symptoms 
of annoyance. 

The Bishop at once interfered, 
and, with nice tact, turned the appa- 
rent offence into an actual compli- 
ment. It so happened that the 
minister in question was really not 
an Irishman, although placed in Ire- 
land, but a Scotchman. The right 
reverend host therefore politely 
said: “Oh, Mrs. M., you have 
made a slight mistake. Mr. B. is 
not an Irishman: he is a Scotch- 
man. With your permission, there- 
fore, I will make a little change in 
your toast, and, instead of drinking 
to ‘Mr. B. and the Wild Irishman,’ 
we will drink to ‘Mr. B. and the 
Flowers of Edinburgh.’ ” 





We have alluded to the Bishop’s 
stud of horses, and also to bis hos- 
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pitality, which was not limited to 
the clergy of his own Church. In 
connection with these two circum- 
stances, the following anecdote may 
be told. On a beautiful summer 
evening there was a large party 
seated at his lordship’s table, con- 
sisting of Episcopalian clergy and 
Presbyterian ministers in almost 
equal proportions. 

After dinner, as the weather was 
delightful, the Bishop proposed that 
they should adjourn from the dinner- 
table for a stroll on the strand, 
which was immediately below his 
palace at Downhill. The idea was 
cordially adopted, and the entire 
party, headed by their host, went 
out for a walk along the beach. As 
they passed the stables, the Bishop 
ordered his grooms to saddle all his 
horses and bring them down after 
them to the strand. 

When the guests saw the horses, 
they could not imagine what was 
meant ; but the Bishop at once pro- 
posed that his clergy and the Pres- 
byterian ministers should forthwith 
ride, two and two, a series of races 
on the beach, and that he himself 
would start the several batches of 
competitors. 

The clergy of the two Churches, 
thus pitted against each other, en- 
gaged with politeness, if not “ with 
patience, in the race that was set 
before them.” In every instance 
the Presbyterian ministers were 
victorious. The clergy of the Estab- 
lishment being large, portly men, 
more accustomed to drive in car- 
riages than to ride on horseback, 
generally tumbled off before they 
went very far ; whilst the Presbyte- 
rian ministers, being better eques- 
trians, rode their horses mantully, 
and won every race. The discomfi- 
ture of his Church amused the 
Bishop not a little. He said he 
saw he must establish a riding- 
school in his diocese for the benefit 
of his clergy. 





In the days we speak of, horse 
races were largely frequented by 
the clergy of all churches. On one 
occasion a certain Presbytery had 
met on clerical duty in a town 
where sports of this kind were 
going on. The reverend Fathers 
were just about to proceed to busi- 
ness, when the waiter of the hotel 
where they met—for they did meet 
then in an hotel—rushed inte the 
room,. saving, “Gentlemen, make 
haste. The bell has just rung, 
and the horses are going to start. 
Make haste, or you will miss the 
race.” With one exception, all 
the ministers present started to 
their feet, and ran to the race- 
course, leaving the business of the 
Presbytery to be despatched on 
their return. When the race was 
over, they came back, and resumed 
their presbyterial duties. 





The minister above referred to, 
who sat the waiter’s summons to 
the racecourse, and who did not 
prefer pleasure to duty, bad but a 
poor time of it amongst his co- 
Presbyters. His lot was not cast 
amongst congenial spirits, and he 
scarcely got fair play. On one 
occasion, he incurred the ceusure of 
his brethren for being, as they 
thought, “righteous over much;” 
and being found guilty of some 
trivial impropriety in the discharge 
of a piece of clerical duty, he was 
condemned to be rebuked for his 
excessive zeal by the Moderator 
from the chair. To make the 
waggery greater still, his own 
cousin-german, who also happened 
to be a member of this Preabyterd, 
was ordered into the chair, and com- 
pelled to administer the rebuke to 
his kinsman, which he did, donbr- 
less to the great amazement of this 
very comical Presbytery. 
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A Presbytery of this kind was 
not likely itself to escape censure. 
It was rebuked by Synod for some 
breach of presbyterial duty. In- 
deed, these rebukes were so frequent 
that they came to be considered a 
“ standing dish,” and a regular part 
of the Synodical programme. One 
year, a minister, riding home from 
Synod, met another minister who 
had not been at the meeting. The 
absentee asked if there was any 
news from the Synod. “Oh, no,” 
said the other, in reply, who affected 
rather a fine style of speaking— 
“ No noos, Presbytery of L—— re- 
booked as oosooal.” 





The ordination of Presbyterian 
ministers is generally conducted in 
the Meeting-house of the congre- 
gation to which the person about 
to be ordained has been appointed. 
On these occasions, all the ministers 


present sit together on a platform 


erected for the purpose, and, during 
the ordination prayer, lay their 
hands, at a certain part of the 
ceremony, simultaneously, on the 
young man’s head, which is called 
“the imposition of hands.” On 
one oceasion of this kind, when 
there were a great many ministers 
present, an old minister had some 
difficulty in getting forward, so as 
to be able to lay his hand along 
with the rest, on the head of the 
young man who was kneeling in 
the centre of the circle. Some of 
his younger brethren were about to 
make way for him, but he told 
them not to incommode themselves, 
and, reaching over their heads with 
his staff, which, instead of his hand, 
he laid on the young man’s head, 
he said, “* This will do just as well— 
timmer to timmer.” 





When a placed minister gets “a 
call” from his own congregation to 
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another, it is usual for the question 
of his removal or “ transplantation ” 
(as it was formerly called) to be 
laid before the Presbytery to which 
the minister belongs, for its deci- 
sion, and all parties concerned are 
there heard. In the first place, 
the congregation that wants to get 
the minister, states the case in fa- 
vour of his removal. In the next 
place, the congregation that wants 
to keep the minister, states the case 
against his removal. The minister 
himself is then asked to give his 
own views on the subject, and, in 
general, after complimenting both 
parties, he dutifully leaves the 
matter in the hands of the Presby- 
tery, by whose decision—whatever 
it may be—he promises to abide. 
In most cases all the members of 


Presbytery know perfectly well 
what their co-Presbyter really 
wishes, and decide accordingly. 


But sometimes they decline the 
responsibility of making the final 
decision, and require the minister 
to do so for himself. 

A case of this latter kind once oe- 
curred with the following result :— 
The minister of a poor country con- 
gregation, which paid him a very 
small stipend, got a call to a wealthy 
congregation in Dublin, which 
offered him a very handsome sti- 
pend. Every one knew that the 
minister was most anxious to accept 
the call, but he had not the manili- 
ness to say so, for fear of offending 
his old congregation. He there- 
fore, as usual, left the matter, with 
assumed indifference, to the decision 
of the Presbytery, thinking that his 
brethren would, as usual, decide the 
matter according to what they knew 
to be his wishes. But the Presby- 
tery declined the invidious office, 
and peremptorily required their 
brother to decide the matter for 
himself. 

Thus constrained, the minister 
rose from his seat, and solemnly 
declared that “since he had come 
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into that house he had seen the finger 
of God pointing towards Dublin.” 
His own inclinations had long been 
notoriously turned in that direc- 
tion; and some people were so 
wicked as to say that the finger of 
God might long have pointed in 
vain towards Dublin, if Dublin had 
not had the largest stipend to offer 
to its minister. Providence, indeed, 
has been often said to be always on 
the side of the large battalions. 


In former times, ordination ser- 
vices were invariably followed by 
ordination dinners. These enter- 
tainments, which, if sometimes 
homely, were always abundant, 
were provided by the congregation 
whose ministers had been just or- 
dained, and the officiating ministers 
and other friends were invited as 
guests. 

On one occasion of this kind, an 
elder of a congregation which was 
thus dispensing its hospitality was 
seated beside a minister, whose wants 
at table he endeavoured .by every 
means in his power to gratify, and, 
in fact, did everything he could think 
of to make him comfortable. But 
the minister referred to was rather 
aristocratic in his ideas and manners, 
and did not by any means cordially 
reciprocate the country elder’s 
attentions. For a time the poor 
elder bore silently the rebuffs 
of his clerical guest,.thinking that 
a good dinner would have the usual 
effect of inducing him to relax a 
little of his stiffness. But neither 
dinner nor whisky-punch softened 
him in the slightest degree; he 
was as cold and repulsive as ever. 

At length the elder could stand 
it no longer, and, turning to a 
neighbour, he said, “ Well, that 
minister is the surliest creature I 
ever met with. Even a pig when it 
has got a good dinner will give a 
pleasant grumpbh, but that man 
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gives nothing but an angry growl, 
although I have got him the best of 
everything that is on the table.” 
The elder did not know that the 
minister looked upon Aim as one of 
“the swinish multitude.” 


A minister being once asked bya 
hearer, whom he had been urging to 
the discharge of the duty of family 
worship, “how he was to pray ?” 
told him that he was just to ask God 
for anything he wanted, in the same 
way as he would ask a neighbour 
for the loan of a wheelbarrow if he 
required one. 

Under some such instruction as 
this must have been trained another 
man, whose standing family prayer 
was somewhat to the following 
effect :—“ Oh, Lord, send us nice 
wee dropping showers about the 
doors, but a ringing druth in the 
turf-bog, until we get the peats 
hame.” (To which the entire house- 
hold heartily responded, “ Oh! that 
He may. Oh! that He may.”) “ And 
oh, Lord, may the bullocks tallow 
inches deep in the home-park ; and 
may the potatoes in the big field 
roll out every one the size of a pine 
clew, when we come to dig them.” 
(“ Oh, that they may!! Ob! that 
they may!!”) The sincerity of 
this style of praying cannot be dis- 
puted, whatever may be thought of 
its taste or propriety. 


A tradesman, who professed to be 
a very religious person, got into 
pecuniary difficulties, and bailiffs 
were sent to take possession of his 
house and of everything in it. 

In the evening the master of the 
house asked his visitors to join them 
in family worship, which was to be 
held in a room at some little dis- 
tance from the apartment in which 
the bailiffs, for the convenience of 
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watching it more effectually, had 
collected all the furniture they had 
seized. With some hesitation the 
bailiffs complied, but they thought 
their charge was safe in the house 
of so religious a man. 

The service, however, soon struck 
them as being unusually long ; and 
when, after a little, they heard a 
great crash in that part of the house 
where they had left the furniture, 
they began to think that there was 
something wrong. They therefore 
started immediately to their feet, 
without waiting for the end of the 
prayer, and, rushing to the room 
where they had stowed their seizure, 
they found their worst suspicions 
realized. Tie furniture was all 
gone, except & large chest of drawers, 
which was too large to be got through 
the window ; and it was the noise 
caused by the attempt to remove 
these drawers which had alarmed 
the bailiffs, who were sadly discom- 
fited when they saw how they had 
been tricked. “ Never again” (they 
said) “would they pray when on 
duty.” 





A late dignitary of the Irish 
Established Church, who also culti- 
vated a small farm, was in the habit, 
in the haymaking season, when the 
six o’clock evening bell rang for the 
labourers to stop work, of passing 
it off upon his haymakers, who were 
generally strangers, as a funeral 
bell tolling for the death of some 
deceased person; and in this way 
he got, for a few evenings, a little 
extra work out of his men. 

The device was ingenious, but 
the workers soon found it out. 
When, therefore, on the next even- 
ing the six o’clock bell rang, and 
when the parson went about as usual 
among his haymakers, saying, in 
solemn tones,and with uplifted eyes, 
“ Another immortal sowl gone to its 
last account,” the men at once 
feplied, “‘ We'll have no more of 
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your immortal souls. That's the six 
o'clock bell, and we'll work no 
longer.” So off they set. 





A country girl, who was to meet 
her sweetheart at a fair, arranged 
with him the night before how they 
were to behave towards each other 
on the following day. “ You know, 
John,” said she, “ when you meet 
me you'll be asking me into a tent 
to treat me. I'll have to pretend 
that I don’t want to go; and may- 
be I'll try torun away. But never 
you mind, Catch me, and make me 
go. And then, when you’ve got me 
into the tent, you'll be asking me 
what I'll drink, and I’ll have to say 
that I never drink any. But, John, 
dear, never mind me. Just ask for 
the best whisky they have; and 
when you’re making my punch be 
sure and make it strong and sweet, 
and then gar me tak’ it.” 





A countryman returning from a 
fair, where he had evidently not re- 
quired any one to “gar him tak’”’ 
his glass freely, was making his way 
home as best he could. His pro- 
gress, however, was very slow, for he 
tacked about from one side of the 
road to the other, like a loaded horse 
going slantways upa hill. Whilst 
he was thus traversing a great deal 
more ground than he need have 
done, but at the same time was not 
getting much nearer home, he was 
met by a neighbour, who told him 
that he was afraid he had a long 
road before him. “I don’t care so 
much about the length of it,” said 
the poor fellow in reply, “ but it is 
terribly broad.” 


Another countryman, in a similar 
condition to the foregoing,was pass- 
ing a church-yard, when he met 
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something which he took for a 
ghost. Presuming that it was the 
disembodied spirit of some one who 
had been interred in the adjoining 
burying-ground, and emboldened by 
John Barleycorn, he said to the 
supposed ‘ghost, “ Will you tell me, 
my friend, is it a general rising to- 
night amongst you all over yonder ? 
or are you just out for a wee daunder 
by yourself?” 


A gentleman was once taken to 
task by his medical adviser for his 
convivial habits, which were some- 
what of the old school. He was 
told that he was doing a serious 
injury to his health, and that, if he 
did not give up his wine, he would 
shorten his days. ‘“ You may well 
say that,” replied the incorrigible 
toper; “there were two or three 
days, some time ago, that I could 
take no wine, and they were the 
longest days I ever spent in my 


life.” 


A candidate for a parochial office 
was energetically supported by the 
proprietor of the parish, who was 
also a nobleman. He was as stoutly 
opposed by many of his neighbours, 
who were not very fond of his lord- 


ship’s nominee. At this opposition 
on the part of the commonalty the 
candidate professed great surprise ; 
but he said it would all be ineffec- 
tual, for it would appear on the day 
of election that he was “ the Lord’s 
anointed.” 


An Archbishop of the late Esta- 
blishment was brought on one occa- 
sion to examine the pupils of a 
ladies’ school in sacred history. 
Amongst the children who were pre- 
sented to his Grace for this purpose 
was a little girl of very tender years. 
The examiner, kindly wishing to suit 
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his question to the age of this 
pupil, asked her to tell bim in what 
way the children of Israel had 
crossed the desert. The youthful 
theologian at once replied—‘ In 
a steamboat !’’—pronouncing the 
words very deliberately. At that 
time steamboats were just coming 
into general use, and the child, having 
heard a good deal about them as im- 
proved means of locomotion, thought 
that the people of God would of 
course be furnished with such supe- 
rior conveyances. 


Conversation at a dinner-table 
once turning upon some form of 
heterodoxy which had just come out, 
a young lady asked an old lady who 
was sitting beside her, and who, she 
presumed, could give her the required 
information, what were the peculia- 
rities of the form of religion which 
was being discussed. ‘“ Indeed, my 
dear,’’ said the old lady, “ I cannot 
tell you; but I know it’s some kind 
of a religion that has ‘a fla’ (flaw) 
in it.” 


A succession of strange ministers 
had been occupying the pulpit of an 
old minister in the north of Ire- 
land, and some of his hearers were 
one day discussing the merits of the 
several preachers whom they had 
lately heard. Some praised one, and 
some another, but not a word was 
said about the merits of the pastor 
loct. Whereupon one of the party, 
resenting the apparent oversight, 
said, “ You may talk as you like 
about Mr. So-and-So, and Mr. So- 
and-so; but 1’ll tell you what it is— 
there’s not one of them can put a 
tweel on it like our own man.” It is 
on the soundness of the “ tweel” 
that the excellency of cloth mainly 
depends. 
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Several years ago the proprietor 
of a newspaper, which had then just 
been established in the north of 
Ireland, was greatly pleased at hear- 
ing a farmer, on a public occasion, 
loudly praising his new journal as 
“the best paper in the north of 
Ireland,” in fact, “the very best 
paper that had ever been printed.” 

he proprietor expressed his 
thanks for the commendations of so 
competent a judge. He then ven- 
tured to ask what it was that the 
farmer so much admired in his 
publication. “I presume, sir,” 
said he, “ you approve of the politics 
of my paper ?” 

“IT do no such thing,” said the 
man, in reply, “I hate your poli- 
tics. I think they’re about the very 
worst politics I ever read.” 

“Oh, then,” rejoined the pro- 
prietor, remembering that the man 
was a farmer, and therefore, of 
course, interested in agricultural 
affairs, “I suppose it’s my market 
reports that please you so much. I 
do try to make them as complete 
and accurate as possible.” 

“No,” said the farmer, “I never 
read your market reports. I think 
I know a great deal more about the 
markets than you do,” 

“Then, sir,” said the puzzled 
proprietor, “may I ask what it is 
that you do like in my paper?” 

“It’s just,” replied the other, 
“that it tears so easily in twa; 
Sor when I’m reading the yin half, 
the quid wife can be reading the ither.” 

‘he newspaper referred to was 
then printed on a double sheet. 
The joy of the proprietor at the 
stiiealority of his paper was much 
abated when he heard the trifling 
circumstance on which that popu- 
larity was founded. 





A simple-minded gentleman meet- 
ing a friend asked his congratulations 
on account of the recent birth to 

-him of another child. “ What is 
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it ?” said his friend, meaning, what 
is the sex of the child? “ Guess,” 
said the gentleman in reply. “It’s 
a boy,” said his friend. “No, it 
isn’t,” said the gentleman, “ guess 
again.” “Then it’s a girl,” said 
his friend. ‘ Somebody told you,” 
replied the gentleman, apparently 
surprised that his friend had hit 
upon the right answer so soon. 





An old minister in the north of 
Ireland hada favourite hymn, which 
he was in the habit of giving out 
almost every Sunday to be sung 
by his congregation. It was the 
beautiful hymn beginning with the 
words— 


“With penitential grief to Thee, my 
God, I cry.” 


One Sunday, a lady of his congre- 
gation, who had not been at meeting 
on that day, was questioning her chil- 
dren after dinner about the service, 
from which she had been absent. 
Amongst other things, she asked 
one of ber little ones what hymns 
had been sung. The boy gave the 
names of two hymns, but as there 
were three hymns in the service, 
his mother asked him what was the 
third. The child insisted that he 
had told her them all, “* No, my 
dear,” said his mother, “‘ you know 
there are always three hymns, and 
you have told me only two.” “Oh,” 
said the little fellow, “ we had ‘old 
Penitential Grief,’ of course, but as 
we have that hymn every Sunday, I 
thought there was no use in telling 
you about it.” 





This same minister was once pre- 
sent when a sermon which he had just 
preached was being discussed. The 
conversation took place in his own 
house, and was carried on by mem- 
bers of his own family. The 
criticisms were therefore fuvourable, 
but they were various—one person 
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praising one part of the discourse, 
and another, another. The youngest 
member of the family, a little 
boy, had as yet said nothing. 
“ Well, F.,” said his father, “and 
what part of the sermon did you 
like the best ?” “The part begin- 


ning with “to conclude,” was the 
candid reply. 

We dare say our readers are also 
glad that we have now got to this, 
the most agreeable part of most 
discourses. 


SONG OF THE CID. 


By tHE Lonpon Hermit. 


‘* A valour fatal to the enemy.”—DryYDEN. 


I’m the Cid Rodr.. Diaz, 
All the world applauds my name, 
From each pole to each equator 
Sounds the thunder of my fame. 


You may search thro’ History’s pages, 
Wondrous actions they reveal, 

But you'll find no hero greater 
Than Rodrigo of Castille. 


Summon up a thousand champions, 
Let the might of all combine, 

You will find that their achievements 
Sink to nought compared with mine. 


But I scorn to sound the praises 
Others to my prowess owe; 

’Tis for lesser men than I am 
On their private trumps to blow. 


Yet be truth for ever spoken, 
Who will dare my words deny ? 
Death to all such unbelievers! 
I will make them eat the lie. 


Ev’ry knight that joins my banner 
Shines in valour like a star, 

But there is a sun much brighter, 
I—Ruy Diaz de Bivar. 
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And my good steed, Babiéca, 
Is so strong and fleet of limb, 
Words will not describe his beauty; 
Lightning is but slow to him. 


And my sword, the bright Tizona, 
Blessings on its matchless blade, 
With the lives of Moors and traitors 

What a havoc it has made! 


And my wife, Ximena Gomez, 
I, at point of sword maintain, 
Doth surpass all other ladies, 
Either in or out of Spain. 


And my faithful ’squire, Gil Diaz, 
Also shall be famed in song; 

For he shares the great perfections 
That to me and mine belong. 


Oft our noble king, Alphonso, 
Says (and it is just and true), 
“Cid Campéador, my hero, 
What am I compared to you?” 


I was born a league from Burgos, 
In the year Ten-twenty-five, 

All my lineage were Hidalgos ; 
Higher are there none alive. 


From my very earliest moments 

I was worshipped and adored, 
As a child I lisped of battle; 

And my plaything was a sword. 


Once the craven Count of Gormaz 
Seeing me a stripling young, 

Thought he could insult my kindred, 
Maledictions on his tongue ! 


“Ah!” he said “I can exhibit 
Longer pedigree than you; 
Your papa’s blood’s merely crimson; 
Mine’s a splendid Prussian blue. 


Gran diablo! could I stand it? 
No!—I drew my trusty brand, 
Chopped the caitiff’s ugly head off, 
Took it homeward in my hand. 
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And I gave it to my father, 
Saying, in a jestiny vein, ? 


“There! now Count Lozano Gomez 
Garlic ne’er will eat again!” 


King Ramiro’s doughty champion 
Challenged me to meet his lance; 

But, of course, this Don Gonzalez 
Did not stand the slightest chance. 


Thro’ his shield, and through his breast-plate, 
Thro’ his charger’s arméd neck, 

Went, with mighty force, my weapon, 
Bringing all his hopes to wreck. 


Never knight such thrust had given, 
Never knight will do it more, 


*T was a wondrous feat, peculiar 
To the Cid Campéador. 


When I-married my Ximena, 

Kings and Queens were there to see, 
People came from ev’ry province 

Just to catch a glimpse of me. 


Once, entrench’d in Salamanca, 
With an insufficient force, 

Came the Moorish King of Cadiz 
With a million foot and horse. 


To our fair ones breathed I courage— 
* Ladies, do not be alarm’d 

At this countless host of Moslems, 
Ts not RopERIGo arm’d P” 


Swift the Cid to saddle mounted, 
Followed by a hundred men, 

Issued forth to meet the vermin 
In Zamora’s woodly glen. 


Plunged I in the battle’s centre, 
Scarce could I contain my glee, 
Shouting loud my famous war-cry— 

“ For Santiago, Spain, and Me!” 


At the words each foeman trembled, 
Many fainted at the sight 

Of the pink of Spanish valour, 
Charging them with all his might. 
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Some, by princely chiefs commanded, 
Dared to pit their strength ’gainst mine, 
As each Moorish dog approach’d, I 
Cleft the miscreant to the chine. 


“Villains! hounds! accursed Moslems !” 
Thunder’d I with all my breath, 

“ Be ye to the Faith converted 
Instantly, on pain of death!” 


But the harden’d wretches would not— 
All persuasions they withstood, 

So I was compell’d to slay them, 
For our Church and Country’s good. 


Hours and hours I slash’d and slaughter’d, 
Ere my vengeance I could slake, 

Till they all were slain or captured, 
And my arms began to ache. 


Homeward then I rode triumphant, 
Bringing pris’ners by the score, 
But a few who paid me, kindly 
I to freedom did restore. 


Thirty thousand marks of ransom 
Brought they to the gallant Cid, 

Till his treasure-chest was cramm’d so 
He could scarcely close the lid. 


In the way I served my captives 
Scarce was I behind the age; 

But I let the dew of mercy 
Temper my heroic rage. 


Fifty baked I in a furnace, 
Forty drown’d in boiling oil, 

The remainder by impalement 
Shuffled off this mortal coil. 


Cruel might have seem’d such treatment 
Had they held our blessed creed ; 

But, as they were hounds of Paynims, 
"Twas a most religious deed.* 


* In this poem, tl e opinions and modes of thought prevalent at the period referred to, 
save been care.uily preserved. 
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Then the Cid—as all things human 
Need a sanction more divine— 
Twenty pounds of Roman candles 

Voted to Santiago’s shrine. 


Minstrels came to chant my praises, 
And Posterity shall sing 
How the Cid Rodrigo Diaz 
Served his Country, Church, and King. 


Reader, hearer, little care I 
Who, or what, or whence you are, 
You can know no greater hero 
Than Rodrigo of Bivar! 


LITERARY 


An Historical and Statistical Ac- 
count of New South Wales, from the 
founding of the colony to the present 
day. By John Dunmore Lang, 
D.D., A.M., 2 vols. London, Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co., 1875. This 
is the fourth edition of a work the 
value of which could not well be 
over-estimated. The first edition was 
published as long ago as 1834; but, 
as the author observes, owing to 
the wonderful development of the 
colony “during the last twenty-five 
years, and the manifold and impor- 
tant changes that have taken place 
in its general condition and pros- 
pects, only a small portion compara- 
tively of the original work has been 
embodied in the present edition ; 
while the history of the colony, 
which it gives for the last quarter 
of a century, is entirely new.” 

The historical portion of the 
work is, indeed, exceedingly inter- 
esting. It commences with the 
almost simultaneous discovery of 
Australia by the Dutch and Span- 
iards, in 1606, then describes the 
planting of the first British colony 
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at Port Jackson, in 1788, when the 
foundations were laid of what is 
destined to be one of the mightiest 
empires of the future. 

There is a peculiar fascination in 
reading about the early struggles 
and difficulties of new colonies, 
their gradual growth and develop- 
ment, until, no longer dependent on 
the nursing of the mother-country, 
having grown strong in self-reliance, 
they aspire to govern themselves. 
The history, however, of New 
South Wales presents features of 
singular interest, as regards its 
social, moral, and political progress, 
on account of the exceptional con- 
dition of its origin as a penal set- 
tlement. 

In Dr. Lang’s volumes we have 
many romantic episodes of early 
colonial life, and a good deal that 
throws very instructive light on the 
extraordinary state of society that 
almost necessarily marks the transi- 
tion from a convict to a free colony. 
No man in the colony is better, or, 

erhaps, so well qualified as Dr. 

ang to speak authoritatively on 
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this subject. His sketches are clear 
and to the point, giving us all desi- 
rable information without any pro- 
lixity of detail. His facts are drawn 
from reliable sources, principally 
from official records, and his own 
personal knowledge—a_ residence 
of some fifty years in the colony 
enabling him to supply thoroughly 
trustworthy information concerning 
its past history, its present posi- 
tion, and future prospects. 

It is natural that Dr. Lang 
should be enthusiastic as to the 
future greatness of his adopted 
country; yet he writes with great 
sobriety of judgment, and is not 
insensible to many circumstances 
that may seriously tend to retard 
the realization of the brilliant 
dream of empire he so ardently 
contemp'ates. He laments, and 
with good reason, the profligate 
waste of the Crown lands as one 
great drawback to the steady pro- 
gress of colonial prosperity, and he 
severely reprehends the ignorant 
and short-sighted policy of British 
ministers in giving the sanction of 
the Crown to the policy that cor- 
ruptly disposed of those lands. We 
need only add that Dr. Lang has 
written a most interesting and in- 
structive work, which may be con- 
sulted with advantage by all who 
desire authoritative information con- 
cerning one of the most important 
of our colonial settlements. 





Songs of Singularity; or, Lays 
for the Eccentric. By the London 
Hermit. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Gorgeous in its glittering costume 
of green and gold, is the tempt- 
ing little volume before us—tempt- 
ing, that is to say, as an attractive 
specimen of the printer’s and bind- 
er’s arts, but in a greater degree 
from the genuineness and thorough- 
ness of the humour which pervades 
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its sparkling contents, and effer- 
vesces and overflows from almost 
every page. We say “almost” 
every page, because the whimsi- 
calities, which form the bulk of the 
book, are interspersed with poems 
of a more serious complexion, and 
the contrast is an artistic and a 
pleasing one. Among the comic 
effusions, the opening one, entitled 
“The Civilization of Tongataboo,” 
is remarkable in one respect at 
least, as an example of skill and 
patience in the matter of rhymes, 
containing, as it does, more than a 
hundred lines, all rhyming with the 
same word. This composition evi- 
dently contains a moral which, will 
be obvious to the members of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. 
Some of the pieces, reversing the 
method of the first, are entirely 
alliterative; a “ Phonetic Protest ” 
is elaborately misspelt throughout, 
and creates a most curious and 
ludicrous impression on the reader. 
In a long lyric, named “ Botani- 
cal Researches,” all the most recon- 
dite terms of the vegetable science 
are crowded together, for page after 
page, in the most mir th-provoking 
manner. The main object of the 
author seems to be to quaintly and 
whimsically exaggerate our gene- 
rally-accepted notions of conven- 
tional poetry; every idea,*droll in 
itself, being rendered irresistibly 
grotesque by a process akin to the 
distorting and maguifying action of 
a phantasmagoria. The effect of 
this cannot easily be imagined 
without practical demonstration, 
and that can only be obtained by 
reading the work. The “ Wild 
Warrior,’ the “Young Gazelle,” 
“4 Modern Crichton,” “ Furor Poe- 
ticus,’’ “Amandaline : a Rabid Love- 
song,” are instances of this style 
of humour ; and, as we have alread 

remarked, beneath these whimsi- 
calities there is generally to be 
found a strong under-current of 
genuine satire. Undoubtedly the 
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London Hermit is a humorist of 
singular talent and ingenuity. In 
his more sedate moods he betrays, 
often enough, a graceful poetical 
fancy, tending to counteract the 
influence of the wilder flights of his 
imagination to the realms of ab- 
surdity; though he is occasionally 
imbued with a Byronic tone of 
gloom and misanthropy, as in a 
short poem, called “Solitude,” and 
in a longer one, termed “A 
Blighted Life.” However, it is 
certainly not always easy to decide 
whether the author be in jest or 
earnest. One of the principal 
“ Lays,” entitled “Corydamon and 
Kmmelinda,” is the finest bur- 
lesque we have seen of the maud- 
lin eae style of poetry, so 
popular in the last century. ‘“ The 
Prima Donna’s Dream” — which 
brings us to the inevitable jinis— 
is somewhat after the style of 
Hood’s “‘ Lady’s Dream,” and is a 
sharp and powerful satire levelled 
against a decided evil of the period. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
with drawings by “the author and 
others.” These artistic embellish- 
ments are not all equal in point of 
merit, but they are generally pretty, 
fanciful, and otherwise in keeping 
with the character of the book. 
Altogether we may confidently pro- 
nounce “Songs of Singularity” to 
be a most welcome addition to the 
lighter literature of the season, and 
certainly a very appropriate one for 
the time of year. 





Autobiography, and other Memo- 
rials of Mrs. Gilbert, with Portraits 
and Illustrations. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert, author of “ Cadore,” &. 2 
vols. London; Henry S. King & Co. 
Few ladies have enjoyed a higher, 
purer, or more deserved literary re- 
putation than the two sisters, Ann 
and Jane Taylor. They came from 
a prime stock. The family was 
remarkable for great breadth and 
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solidity of character, superior mental 
endowments, and rare artistic tastes. 
Tt was in 1782, that Ann Taylor 
(Mrs. Gilbert) was born, and she 
lived a useful and honoured life 
till her eighty-fi'th year, when she 
departed peaceably in the bosom of 
her family. Her first essay in litera- 
ture was when seventeen years of 
age, and she thus relates the circum- 
stances in her autobiography :— 


“ Belonging jointly to 1798 and 1799 
was a small event, important as un- 
expected in its consequences to Jane 
and me. I had made the purchase of 
a ‘Minor’s Pocket Book,’ and on 
reading the solutions of enigmas, and 
other poetic contributions to which 
prizes were adjudged, it struck me 
that, without great presumption, I 
might aim at as much literary dis- 
tinction as these prizes conferred. 
With lively interest, therefore, I pos- 
sessed myself of the prescribed con- 
ditions, unravelled enigma, charade, 
and rebus, and forwarded the results 
under the signature of ‘ Juvenilia, as 
directed, to 55, Gracechurch Street. I 
little thought that it was bread I thus 
cast on the waters, or rather that it 
would return as bread after many days. 
I had, indeed, to wait long, and as the 
interesting season approached for the 
new pocket books to make their ap- 
pearance in the window of old Mr. 
Gibbs the bookseller, frequent and 
anxious were my glances in passing 
by. At last they arrived, and on 
turning them over on his counter with 
as much indifference as could be as- 
sumed, I ascertained that the first 
prize—six pocket books—had been 
awarded to ‘ Juvenilia.’ Besides the 
general poetical solution, I find six 
charades with the same signature, 
some of which might not be worse 
for a little correction, but I must re- 
gard them gratefully, as productive of 
long continued advantages. From this 
time I was a regular contributor for 
twelve or fourteen years, and latterly 
became the editor, resigning only on 
my marriage.” 

In 1803 the first volume of 
“ Original Poems for Infant Minds” 
appeared. It was the commence- 
ment of a series of charming works 
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that are unequalled in the English 
language. Their appreciation is 
world-wide. They are not only 
highly prized wherever the English 
language prevails, but have been 
translated into the principal Euro- 
pean languages. The beautiful 
simplicity of these poems, and their 
fidelity to nature, give them a nicbe 
in our literature entirely their own. 
The ‘‘ Hymns” also obtained great 
popularity, and oe y possess 
great merit, but in Fome respects are 
not so well adapted to be generally 
popular. 

The Autobiography is one of the 
best compositions of the kind we 
ever met with—so artless, sincere, 
natural, and genial. Written for 
her children, there is an earnestness 
and depth of feeling about it that 
bespeaks the accomplished intellect 
and the devoted maternal heart. 
It closes in 1812, and is opened 
again in 1866, when these few words 
were added :—“ From the period of 
my marriage, dear children, in 1813, 
you are almost as well acquainted 
with the important steps in my 
history as 1am myself; and as to 
minuter details, it might be scarcely 
so well to speak of them as of the 
bygone tints of a finished century.” 

Her son has ably performed the 
duties of editorship, and we could 
not recommend for wholesome 
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family reading more delightful vo- 
lumes than these. A pure and 
healthy tone pervades them. They 
contain memorials of a most dis- 
tinguished family. Her brother 
Isaac was one of the most profound 
thinkers and philosophic writers of 
his day, as his great works testify, 
and we regret we do not learn more 
about him in these volumes. 





Idols of Sosiety ; or, Gentility and 
Femininity. By Mrs. Wm. Grey. 
London: Wm. Ridgway. This is 
a reprint of a very able and caustic 
article from Frazer’s Magazine. The 
idols of society, in Mrs. Grey’s 
opinion, are two—the one gentility, 
for the other she coins the name 
JSemininity. She declares both to 
be “degraded symbols of a once 
noble worship, the travesty of noble 
deeds ; for gentility is the counter- 
feit of true gentlehood, and feminin- 
ity of true womanliness.” The pur- 
pose of the author is “to expose 
those counterfeits by contrasting 
them with the worth and nobleness 
of the things they profess to be and 
are not,’ and in working out this 
design, she has been eminently suc- 
cessful. She has a fluent, graceful, 
yet caustic pen, and writes with the 
grand recommendation of earnest- 
ness. 
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